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VARIOUS INSCRIPTIONS FOlfVo AMONG 
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Tin-; 

lie INS OF VI.! AY AN AC. A R/ 

• * 

m c. ( . ua\ i:\skaw. Hsu. 

# ( * 

iSr'ii/.tl Civil Snv in 1 , 

nrrn 1'nr.u mis i « v orshuv \nons, 

IJv H. II* WILSON, Use,. 

! if' Si ill l*ii •/ flu 1 Asnlu Not it f if. 

Tin’ history ol' i* a sulljeel of f:on>i«lrral»lc interest in tlic 

* • 

annals of India, as the 1 1*4 harrier that was |>ppiwrd to .Mohammedan 
invasions, unit that jneserveii tin 1 southern pgrtoftlic Peninsula from foreign 
rule until a very modern period. 

The history of this State en joys. <niisoijuently, the advantage or receiv- 
ing frnpient illustration from Muhnmnn.dhn authors, mpl settle even from 
Christian liters, as it survived about half a century the arrival of the 
Portuguese ill India. Ileli<|ues of its importance exist also in the Peuinsula 
in great numbers, not only yl the remains of the capital, and towns, and 
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temples, founded by *its rulers, or^hdlr chief officers, but in innumerable 
inscriptions recording grants and endowments by the same, and specifying 
the names and, dates of the filling prince, with occasional genealogical 
details. It lias a still further advantage in the existence of individuals 
descended from the royal family at*hc period of.ife subversion, and who 
preserve *the memory of their ancestry, if not tli,e* hope of recovering the 
dignity which their predecessors enjoyed. 

• 

• JThtfdoqpmcnts now flftsented to the Society, by Mr. Ra^enshaw, relate 
to thfe Vijayanagar prfhcwality, and qOnsist of copies and translations of 
fifteen inscriptioriB^uiuW^redigrcc of the kings of Vjjayanagar, presented to 
him by the Gtirft of the family, whose duty it is to keep the Book of the Chro- 
nicle^ 1 purpose to offer to Hie Society some observations on these papers. ' 

The city of Vijayanagar was situated on the south side of the river 
Tungnbhadru , (Toomhuddra). Ory the north was the suburb of Anagunds, 
tlie Elephant city, which is still a town of some size, and gives its name to 
both the ancient and modern towns : they are also called At pall an. Of the 
city of Vijayanagar the only remains are the ruins of innumerable temples 
interspersed with jungle, and tenanted by baboonS.* The principal temples 
are to the west of tie* road along\thc bank of the driver. One of them 
dedicated to V itai.a, a form of Visiiku, is said to be equal in its architectural 
details to* any Jhing to be %fcen at TZllora. The roof is formed of immense 
slabs of gjranitc, supported by yolumns of the same material richly canred, 
between 20 and 30 feet high, and of a single block. Another temple 
approached by a long, broad and colonnaded street is that of Pampapati 
Virap/rKsha, which is kept in repair by the British Government. Other 
remarkable Ifuildiygs of this cla^ are the temples of Virabhadra, and of 
Ganesa; near the latter of which is a statue of Narasinha, 30 feet high. 
There arc also the remains of the Raja’s palace and elephanlstables, and 
the granite piles of a bridge over the Titngab^adra. 
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Vijayanagar was known to the .firlt travellers ill India as Bianagari 
' and the kingdom of N arsing a, the name of one of the, sovereigns, ( Narasinha,) 
being erroneously giycrt to the country. Odomdo Barbkssa, ^who published 
an account of his travels and a summary description of India in 1516, calls* 
the king of Narsinh a, Rasysena, mistalyng titles for a name. He describes 
the city as bf jfreat extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active and 
valuable commerce, especially in the diafnonds of the country*, pearls from 
the Persian Guff, rubies from Pegu f silks and brocades from China and 
Alexandria, and broad cloths from the latter ; aniicksilver an]} cinnabar, 
opium, sandaf, aloes, camphor from various quarters, musk and pd)>per 
from Malabar. The king^ he adds, maintains about. '90O«elephants, 200 of 
which are always ready for war, as well as a force of 20,000 cavalry and an 
immense host of infantry ; Vijayanagar being/in constant hostility witjj the 
kings of Dukhan, the Mtfhammedan prince of Bijapnr and the west, and 
the Hindu sovereign of Oi'issa. The palaces of the king and his courtiers, 
and the numerous temples are said Jo be stately buildings of stone, but the 
greater part of the population resided in hovels of mud and straw. The 
provinces forming the kingdom of Nirsinha are called by Barbessa, Tuliman 
(Tuluva), CanttHni (t'anqra) Cormandel, and two others of which the tftnno 
or w&mczrTrenliqne arc evident errors of transcription: the provinces were 
probably Telingana aiftl Drurira— so tli^t in the commencement of tile 16th 
century, the kingdom comprised the wlCole of the Peninsula south of the 
Krishna, inclusive of the Portuguese possessions and the petty principalities 
of Malabar. ^ 

There are various traditions current in the Dukhan respecting the 
foundation of the kingdom of Vijayamgar. ‘According to one account, the 
celebrated scholar and statesman Madhava, sijr named Vii>\aranya, implying 


* Probably of the Rourconda mine*, situated about 30 miles cast of Vijayanagar , or north . 
of the Kittna See Tavernier’s account of them. R. 
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His belonging to aif ordei* of Gdsains, instituted by SankarAchIrya, 

was directed by the goddess BhuvaneswarI to the discovery of a hidden 

# • 

treasure with which he built the city of VidyanagarA, or city of Learning,* 
afterwards changed to Vijuyanagara , or city of Victory. He reigned over 
it himself, and left the sovereignty Jp a family of tl!p Kurma or Kuruba , or 
shepherd race. Another statement describes him ns founding the city, and 
installing as king, Bukka, a shepherd who hud waited on him in his devo- 
tions. A third account states, that it was founded by Bukka and Harihara, 
two Jugttivgs from WaraUeul, after that was captured by the Muhamme- 
dans* who encountered tfle Sage in the forest, and were elcv&ted by kina to 
the sovereignty of^the city which he built for thejn : — and the fourth state- 
ment, whilst it confirms the latter part of the history, makes Bukka and 
HARyiARA officers of Ala-ud-din, who were detached after the conquest of 
Warankul against the Belal Raja oCMysore. •Tlfey were defeated and fled 
into the woods where they met Vidyaranya, tfho furnished them with 
money to raise a new force with which.they gained a victory over the Belal 
prince, and by the advice and with the aid of the hermit established 
a new kingdom. These different traditions are so far consistent that they 
attribute the foundation of the kingdom to the same imlividtials Bukka and 
Harihara, with the aid of Vidyaranya, and there is no doubt that they 
were the main instruments in the llevation of the principality, and proba- 
bly concerned in the foundation ofkhe capital city, although we know from 
a less exceptionable source than tradition that the treasures of Vidyaranya, 
the'orlgin of Bukka and Harihara, and their being the ipsdtutors of the 
kingdom, are embellishments originating in legendary fiction and popular 
credulity. 

Vidyaranya .or MXdhav^ AciiArya is a well known personage in 
Hindu literature. A number of laborious works, illustrative pf the theolo- 
gical philosophy of the Hindus, of their law and of grammst-, are ascribed 
to him •, and voluminous comments on the Vedas and Upauishads are 



War** 





of..w; 
f hsiaetcnh' 

^ili i iif ^ ■>* VP 4 
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Kampa, a 


VhofiO < 

western seas* 

that M£dh ava continued to 
and .Babibab^ and this relationtQtheir 
ouf inscriptions, as byone. in tbe-9tb yolme pC 
inscription No. \l oftho present eoilection.^ ■ % 
be • ** *’ ”* 



.he ruled oyer part of the .territories ofth^ south, , perhaps.** aJ&pJ^OfJ *, 
either of the Kaly&na or dfe#fJEUjas^«nd that upon the subvewioapttbe 
former,. and the decline of the latter, he, or perhaps hissucoe^Oite* 
a degree of political power which maynMwwnal 
ment pf the future kingdom of Vijayatwgaf^ 




The femily pedigree furnished by Wfr. Ravbiisiiawv: 
peculiar Jto any age, or country, deduce the royal dynasty friup a Joft/ 
source — or from theunoon through tlye family of, Panov, coupting ^|0 
descents from Panjdu to Nanda, the sod of the sovereign of Jiylemdit, whh 
was driven from his patrimonial possessions by. foreign aggression, yuA 
settled in Andhra or TelingAna, where he founded Nandapuri in the iW# - ' 
vahana year, 956 or A.P. 1034. .. According % to the genealogy, Jm Subdo^d 
the whole of the Peninsula from the Goddveri to JXimepwari^i mr npflfjftiifjfr 
wholly incompatible with the his|ery of the other dynasties of. Princes, as 
derived from local accounts and Jnspript^ns. Nan da, was succeeded by 
Chalik Raya of Kalyfai, whoJ^^hf^|nns, Bijae, Bijay JRaya 1 ^ 
nagar, and ^BHBiivEfcDDdANA, ^w^Jh^d..^. principality, J $' ^ 

_A» TTJ* i A* * J 
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Salivahana 1196, (A. I>. 1274) and having no son, Vidyabanya, the Gfirft 

of a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya, placed that Raja’s son Bukka 

Raya on the throne of V ijayanagar . • 

« . * 

We hare here consequently an Recount different? from ail the preced* 
ing ; how far more trustworthy may be questioned*; at any fate it is inaccu- 
rate with respect. to thoname of thd father of Bukka, and* with regard to 
his date, which jure know from inscriptions was about A.D. 1370, or two 
centqries* more modem tli^n that in the given pedigree. Tradition places 
also the foundation of Vtjayanagar in A. D. 1330, a period not incom- 
patible with the political events to which it possibly owed its elevation, 
the capture of Dwarasamndra (the capital of the Helld kings of Mysore) by 
the ^fuhammedans, and consequent decline of their power occurring in 

1310-11, and the destruction of War^inkul and. 4 he subversion of the Andhra 
« 

or Tetinga monarchy by the same enemies taking place about 1323. The 
Muhammedans were prevented from foliowing up their successes by the 
disturbances in Upper Hindustan, which followed the death of Ala-ud-din ; 
and the origin of the Bh&mini aud other dynasties of the Dahlia n : the 
interval which ensued, and the absence of any paramount -sovereignty in 
the Peninsula were prohibitions to the rise and development of a new 
power in that quarter. t ^ 

i 

* I have in another place animadverted upon the incongruity between 
the chronological lists of the Vijayanagar princes commonly current in 
the south of India, and the series of names and dates derivable from inscrip- 
tions; the former specifying 27 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga 
betweey A. D. 1327 and 1065 ; and a collection of a great number of the 
latter, distinguishing only 14 princes between A. D. 1370 aud 1620., The 

* r 

pedigree gives 20 princes from Bukka to the 3rd Sriranga between 1274 
and the middle of the 17th century. A comparison of the tiree however 
will reconcile some of the seeming incongruities and afford a clue to others. 
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The three different 

• From Books . § 

1 Bukka, A.». 1313 to 1327. 
# 2 liarihara, ..y to 


3 Vijaya, 1364. 

4 VisvadcvaJ ........ 1362. * 

6 Rumadeva, 1360. 

6 Virftp6ksha, 1374. 

7 MaUikarjuna, 1381. 

8 lttmachaudr^, ... 1390. 

9 Scilavagamla, 1397. 

19 DevarAya, 1412- 

11 Kumbhaya, 1417. 

12 Kumara 1421. # 


13 Saluvaganda, 2d, 1420. 
• 14 SAluva Narsinha, 1417. 
15 Immadi Deva, ... 1488. 
10 Viranarasinha, ... 1509. 


17 Krishnadcva, 1529. 

18 Achyuta 1542. 

19 Sadasba, 1501. 

20 Trimala, 1572. 

21 Sriranga, 1580. 

22 Vonkatapati, 1\U5. 

23 Sriranga, 2d, 1028/ 

21 Venkata, 1036.* 

25 It a made 1043. 

20 Anagundi Venka- 

tupati, 1055. 

27 Sriranga, 3d, 10C5. 


lists are as follows :* 

Lucriptions. * 

1 Bukka 1370 1381. 

2 liarihara, 1385 1429. 

3 Deva RAja, % 1426 1458. 

4 Malliktfrjuna, 1451 1465. 

5 Virupaksha,* 1473 1479. 

6 lOarasiuha, 1487 1508. 

7 Krishna, # ... 1608 1 530. 

8 Achyuta, 1530 164^| 

9 Sadasiva, ... 1542 1670. 

10 Rama Raja, 1547 1562. 

11 Trimala, ... 1560 1671. 

12 Sriranga, ... 1574 1684. 

13 Venkatap&ti, 1587 1608. 

14 Virarfima,..* 1622 1620. 


.Pedigree. 


1 Bukka 1274 133& 

2 Harikara 1367. 

3 Dov&'R&ya, 1301. 

4 Vijaya, a 1413. 

„ 3 Pundradeva, 1424. 

6 Rfimachandra, ... 1431. 

7 Nawsinka, 1472. 

8 Virknaraiaha, ...... 1|90, 

0 Ackyut. * 

10 Krishna, * 1521. 

11 Biffia, 1604; 

12 Sriranga, 1565. 


13 Trimala. 

14 Vonkatapati. 

15 Sriranga, 2d. 

16 R&madeva. 

17 Vonkatapati. 

18 Trimala. 

19 Rdraldcra. 

20 Sriranga, 3d. 

21 Vonkatapati. 


The inscriptions serve to correct both the traditional and the family 
chronology, and shew that they place the commencement of the series with 
Bukka about 40 or 50 years too soon. Hd could not have reign ad long 
after 1381, as his successors grants date in 1385, and a long reign would 
therefore place his accession no earlier than the middle of the 14th century, 
or about 1346, the traditional date of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
The traditional chronology, however, gives him a reign of only 14 years, 
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in which case his graftts commence* almost with his reign. He could not 
therefore have founded Vijnyanagar, if the date commonly assigned for 
that event is accurate ;* and, at any rate, we need not correct that date by 
the years of Bukka’s reign, as on other grounds noticed above, it is little to 

be doubted that Bukka R£ya was npt the first sovereign of Vijnyanagar. 

< . 

i 

All tlic accounts agree in representing Bukka Rdja«rfs an enterprising 
and successful prince, and as having, widely extended the limits of his 
authority. Circumstance^ were favorable to his arms ; and, besides the 
propitious consequences of foreign invasion, it seems likely that the rise of 
Bukka RXva was ‘favoured by previous internal dissensions on the score of 
religion, and that his prosperity was founded upon a principle of toleration. 
His minister Vidyaranya was a Saiva ; one of his generals Irugupu appears 
from inscriptions, to have been a Jain ; anil he a proclamation, published in 
the Researches, by the princes Bukka and Hmuhaka, they appear as 
mediators between the Jains and Vaishttavas, declaring that there is no 

r * 

difference between the tw’o forms of faith.- 

In one of Mr. Ravenshaw’s inscriptions Bukka 'is succeeded by bis 
son Harihara, having, it is also stated, a brother of that name.. This 
seems likely from the, space through which the grants of Hariii vk\ extend, 
viz. to A. D. 1429. If this wore tlip brother alluded to in other inscriptions, 
and by MXdhava, a Sarorya, we shbuld have to assign him a reign of about 
«0 yea'rs. Even as the son he reigned a longer time than common, or 
betw'een 40 and 50 years. 

« 

The 3d sovereign, in two* of the lists, is Deva RXya, with' this 
peculiarity in the inscriptions that his grants begin three years before Ihose 
of his predecessors terminate. This circumstance recurs in tj>e succeeding 
reign, making it probable that the practice prevailed, whicll was common 
in the remote periods of Hindu history, of a monarch’s associating with him 
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towards tlie close ofhis reign, his son ant! successor otfYuvaraja or Cccrnr. The 
traditional chronology makes Deva Raya the 4th, placing before him Vijaya, 
Who is not named in the inscriptions, and who in the pedigree follows Deva Raya. 

* | 

*• The 5th^>rince \>f the chronology is RAmadeva, who is followed hy 
VinepAKsHA,^and he by MallikArjuna. The first does not appear in the 
inscriptions, nbs the two last in the* pedigree. "In the inscriptions also 
MallikArjuna precedes V iatf paksha ; there can he little doubt, therefore 
that the orden of the chronology is incorrect. 'Ae pedigree has, for tjie 5th 
]>rince, a PuStoar Deva, who is not found in either of the other authorities, 

and may be perhaps the same as MallikArjuna or ViRth'AusHA. The 

® # 

name may possibly be intended for Fraurha Deva, a prince of whom 
many inscriptions arc found from 1450 to 1406, and who is identified 
chronologically therefor^ with Mallikarjuna. . There is nothing in the 
specification of dates tlult militates against the identity of Mallikarjuna* 
ViRtJiwRsHA, and PraurhaDeva, as the^inscriptious of all three are confined 
between 1450 and 1470, in a period of 20 years. 

The 8th prince of tlje chronology and Cth of the pedigree isRAmachAndra, 
of whom no inscriptions have been yet found, and who is therefore of 
questionable existence. We have then a series ^f seven princes in the 
chronology; none, or at most but onp of whom is traceable in the other 
authorities. Possibly the 14th or l5ith, SAlava, Narasinha or ImmXdi 
Deva, may’bejhe Narasa or Narasinha of the pedigree, an d ^ of ’some of 
the inscriptions : the Narasinha of which is no doubt Ihe same as the Vira 
Narasinha of the pedigree and chronology, and,who, as reigning about the 
emPof the 15th and beginning of the 10th* centuries, is the Narsin«a of the 

4 

first European voyagers to India. 

\ 

The exllusive occurrence of a series of princes in the traditional 
chronology may perhaps be. accounted for by domestic dissensions, the 

c 
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consequent decline of the power of the Rais of Vijayanagar, and change of 
dynasty which it is admitted took place. The reigns are in general very 

t , 

short, and in the inscriptions *we have two intervals of which one, that 
between the 5th and Gth prince, of 8, years, might be* filled up by some of 
the names of the chronology : at any*rate it is certain^ that wj^h Narasinha 
a new family ascended the throne. 

% 

According to Ferishta, Narasa, or Narasinha was a Raja of Teling&na, 
who had possessed himself <k the greater part of the Vijayanagar principality. 
This is' not Incompatible with the account given in the pedigree, ‘'which states 
that Sriranga Raya, Raja of KalyAn, made war upon Rimchandra of 
Vijayanagar , deposed him and placed his own brother on the masnad. Other 
accounts give a different version of the matter : — V uttf paksha, it is said, having 
no. issue raised one of his slaves named Sinhama, a Teliuga , to the throne. 
Sinhama, entitled Praurha Deva, reigued but four years, he was succeeded 
by his son VIranarasinha, who reigned but two years, who being childless 
gave his signet to his falconer Narasa or Narasinha. Different original 
statements again concurring with that of Ferishta represent Narasinha 
as the'son of Iswara Deva, Raja of Karnul and Orviri, a tract of coun- 
try on the Tungahhadra, to the cast of it near, its junction with the 
Krishna. , * 

i' 

" According to the pedigree it must have been Narasinha Rao, the only 
Nara^i^ha of the inscriptions, who was the monarch tlipt* gave a fresh 
impulse to the prosperity of Vijayanagar , and maintaining a resolute oppo- 
sition to the Mubammedan kings of the I>akhan extended his authority 
over the greater part of the Pehinsula and along the Coromandel Coast 
towards Orissa. On his death he left two sons VIranarasinha and Krishna- 
deva, the latter of whom acted as Dewan to his brother. VfB/ narasinha, 
according to the pedigree, left three sons, Achvuta, Sadasiva 4id Trimala, 
who being infants, the country was managed by their uncle Krishnadeta. 
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The truth appears however to he that not only were their claims set aside by 

their uncle, but that even in the Hfe lime of their father ViRANARAsttsaA, 

• * 

Iy.RiSHNA.DEVA usurped the supreme authority and heqce the doubtful 

occurrence of the name of the former in, public documents from 1508 to 1530* 

the period as^gned for the reign of K^ishnadeva. 

• • * 

# % 

According to the Krisknq Raya Chcrilra, KriShnadeva was the son of 

Narasinha by a concubine Nagambes, Mbs stepmother, the queen Tipamba, 

dreading whaj came to pass, the supplanting 5f her own sop Yiras»nha, 

prevailed upbn the king to order Krisiinadeya to be put to death, hut the 

prince was preserved and secreted by the minister. Narasinha on his 

• * . • . 

death-bed being informed of the preservation of liis son, declared him his 
heir and successor, and the chief Poligars concurring in his nomination, the 
claims of V {ranakasiniu were disregarded, and he died, it is said, of grief 
at his disappointment. * 

, i 

• • * 

The dominion of Vijayaungar that had been partly recovered by 
Narasinha was fully re-established by Krisiinadeva. He defeated the 
A dil Shtihi princes and, extended his frontiers to the southern bank bf the 
Krishna; he captured K&ndavir and Waratikul on the east, and marched 
as high as to Cuttack , where he wedded the daughter of the Gajapati 
sovereign. In the south, his officers governed Srirangapatan and 
Kaaicswara. On the west, his taking Rachol on Salsette is recorded by tlie 
Portuguese 'waiters, and Malabar appears to have acknowledged his 
supremacy. At no period, probably, in the history of the south of India, 
did any of its political divisions equal in extent and power that of 
Vijayanagar under KrishnarAya. 

t V 

KrishnarAya was also a patron of literature, and a number of learned 
men were received at his Court. Eight of these were known' as the 
Diggajas, the elephants that support the regions of the atmosphere. They 
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were mostly celebrated as Telugti authors, but one of them Assyaya 
Diksliita , is a name of some note in Sanscrit composition. 

% 

From the general tenor of the .inscriptions and from his coins, this 

C * 

k prince was also a zealous patron of that form of the Vuishtm -j! faith, which 

consists in the worship of Kkishka and RAma. One of the • inscriptions 

before the Society records his bringing an image of Krishn^o'ciu Udayagiri , 

after the capture "of that fortress, and erecting a temple for it at Krishna- 
9 ( * 

jmran , eiftloyed with seven villages, and with other sources of revenue, 
the transit duties and profits of an adjoining reservoir. ‘ 

* 

. r 

After KrishnarAya the pedigree observes, that RAma Raja his brother- 
in-law* or agreeably to other statements his son-in-law, contended for the , 
masnad; .but it is evident from the inscriptions that some interval must have 
elapsed before he gained his object, as AciiyutarA* a’s grants date from 
1530 to 1545, and those of Rama dp not commence until 1547. It is also 
evident that he attained to supreme autlrority only ns the minister of the 
second son of \ f u a n au asi n ha , SadAsivarAy \, as the grants of the king 
and Ids minister run nearly parallel, those of the former extending from 
1042 to 1570, whilst those of the latter are dated •between 1547 and 1502. 
The prince was, in fact, a mere pageant, and in the important events of 
this period involving the dissolution ^»f the State, the name of RAma appears 
in the writings of both MuJiammed'uns and Hindus as the sovereign of 
Vijayuhagar . ^ 

i 1 

The contests for the supreme sway, so briefly alluded to in the pedigree, 
are very obscurely narrated by native writers, especially with regard to the 
persons ol Achyuta and Sauasjva. So far, therefore, the genealogy, is of 
value as it determines their characters. According to the Hindu annalists, 
KuisukarAya having no children of his own, and the nearest (eir Achyuta 
being absent, he appointed SadAsiva Raja glider the protection of Rama 
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Raja. AchYuta, however, returning resumed his right, and oh his death 
SaoXsiva ascended under the tutelage of RXma. # It is therefore pro- 
bable tjiat an attempt* was made, in the first instance, to*expel the eld^r 
brother and place .tlje younger upon the throne, but that this was 
defeated and \^.chyuta retained, at ldhst nominally, the possession of his , 
dominions. * \ 

The transactions of the. Court of Vijayanagttr at Jill's period afford a 
curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining precise accounts* of Occur- 
rences in the East. The compiler of the pedigree could perhaps furnish, 
if he chose, more satisfactory details, but it is not possible to gain a clear 
view of the circumstances of the case from other authorities, although, in 
. addition to Hindu writers, we have the accounts of two persons who were 
cotemporarics and almost OVe- witnesses of what they detail. These are 
Ferishta and Ca;sau Frederick, the former residing at the Court of 
lie) ft pur, ami the latter a resident at liimugar for six months, about a year 
after its having been plundered by the Muhammedans. The following hre 
their accounts : 

According to FerisiIta, RXwarXya, the son-in-law of KrishxarXya, 
succeeded to the supreme ministerial authority. O/ktlie death of the infant 
Raja he placed another minor of the sayie family on the throne, and com- 
mitted the charge of the Raja's person to the care of his yiateriial uncle 

• • 

Hoji Trimal^hXya, whilst he administered* the affairs of the Government 
himself. The Raja's uncle after a time conspired against RXma, and 
compelled him to resign his post and retire to his estates. TrimalarXya next 
murdered his nephew and made himself k’ing, and with the aid of ?BRX-HfM 
A’dil^hXh maintained himself in his usurped autliortiy . • *As soon, however, 
as his Muhammedan allies withdrew, he was attacked by the hostile party, 
who defeated*him and besieged him in his palace in Vijayatiagar , where, 
finding his affairs desperate, he destroyed himself. 


D 
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U 

We will next hear wliat I'esar Frederick writes ; — •“ About 30 years 
before the defeat and ^leath of the king of Vijnyanagar , three brother 
tyrants had usurped the throne 1 , keeping the rightfill .king as a prisoner, 
shewing him once a year to the people, and themselyes exercising the royal 
, authority, They had been officers ii? the service of tire fating of the king; 
and had seized the government upon his death, leaving his sqn* an infant. 
The eldest was named RAmarAja, and he *snt upon th^ tlironc and was 
called king ; the 1 ' second was named JVmmaraya, who discharged the 
function of governor; the third, VenkatauAya, was the commander of the 
forces. The first and last disappeared after the fatal battfe, and were 
never heard of more either living or dead.” , t 

i 

Hewevcr these different accounts differ in detail, they agree in the . 

c 

essential tfeatures of the story, and shew that the r usurpation which com- 
menced with KkishnakAya was continued by his' kinsmen, and that the 
sons of Vf ran aram nh a were Jiko himself, mere pageants in the hands of 
their ministers and chiefs. Had not the European traveller asserted that 
Tummo Rao returned to liisnagar after tin* Muhammcdan kings had 
pillaged and left it, ami was actually the ruling sovereign at* the time that 
Caesar Frederick remained there, we might haVe suspected that he was 
the HAji Tumwi. of .^krishta — who had veiled his own ambition by 
supporting Ackyi ta. This, howeyer, could not have been the ease, aiul 

we may lie content with Fkrishta’s account of the transaction. 

• « 

* i ** 

The reign of RAmarAja was, however, fatal to the principality of 
Vi jay ana gar. After beiitg on alternating terms of friendship and enmity 
with thG Muhunimedau princes of the Dukhan , and given asylum ancl aid 
to Am A'dil Sn.Xti of Jiijapur, who had been even adopted as a non by 
the mother of the Raja, the kings of Golconda , Bijapnr, Dauht&bad, and 
J in-ar , alarmed at his power and offended by his arrogarrce, combined 
against him. A sariguinary battle was fought at l\tlikola, on the banks of 
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the Krishna , in which, after a doubtful conflict, tljte Baja was taken and 
his troops defeated. The Hindu accounts assert that the divisions of 
XvTTiiBBHAT and JVfeAw ShAh that had Ijeen defeated, and those of A^r 
A ’oil ShAh and Ampa^t-ul-Mulk covered the retreat when the Hindus, 
giving themselves up to festivity, Wbre surprised by the rallied forces of. 
the enemy,* and thus overthrown. Ferishta admits that the wings of the , 
Mohammedan \riny were riirowu into disorder* and >that soino of the 
leaders despaired of the day when it was retrieved by the efforts of the 
centre under* NizAm Sri Art, and by the capture of RAma Raj ft. Cwsar 
Frederick states that the loss of the battle was owing to the treachery of 
two of the Raja's compiandcrs who were Mohammedans, and who, in the 
heat of the action, turned upon the Hindu divisions. Both Muhampiedan 
and Hindu accounts agree that Rama Raja was put to death immediately 
after the battle, aceordifig«to the one by A'dil ShAh, according to the 
other by Nizam ShAh. 

After the action, the allied Sultans marched to Vijnyana^ar and laid it 
waste, and then withdrew. The families of RAma and his brethren, with 
the captive Ring, made their escape, and after a whole year Temona 
Ran \, the surviving brut Rer returned to his capital and attempted its reorga- 
nization. The country was, however, in so muchfljisordcr, stnd the roads 

so infested wit h robbers, that he found the attempt hopeless, and in 1507, 

i • 

retired to Pennaconda, eight days’ journey from Vijayanagar.* Endowments 
in the nam^sd the pageant king Sapasjva continued to he .made until 
1570, and the. pedigree carries on his family to the extinction of the direct 
line. Sriranoa, who it may be supposed was the son of Sadasiva, suc- 
ceeded to his father. The Oth in descent from him, Venkatapati, fltod before 
the Moghul arms to Chaudmgiri , where a branch of.tjic descendants of 
RAma ruled. His successor, RAma Rao, recovered a considerable extent of 
country apparently about Anajundi and V ijayanagar, and the line conti- 
nued for seven generations more to 1750, when Trimajl Rao was dispossessed 
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of hia raj by the arras tit Tiuu! The history of the VijayaHagar kings, as 
given in the;. family pedigree, thus concludes. On the capture of Srirnnga- 
patam, the country was divided between the Nizam anA the Company ; 1,500 
Rupees per mensem were allowed by the Company teethe Raja of lHjnmgar, 
.but he continued thenceforth subject «b the Nizam, holding the town and 
. somc lands around Anagundi , ( Bijanugar) the ancient capital, as a J&gir 
from the Nizam. 4n 18&1-30, the infant Raja died, and thole being no heir, 
tlie. Jagir has lapled to the ( Nizam’s Government, and the pension of 1,500 
Rupees pel’ mensem to the Company, * 


PEDIGREE 

Ot 1{'E 

I V k 

KINGS OF VIJ A VANAGAR, 

TRANSLATED II V 

Mr. E. C. HAVENSHAW. 

1 HE FOLLOWING PEDIGREE was given to me by {.he Guru, or Priest of the 
family, whose business it is to keep the llook. of the Chronicles. 

The early part of the genealogical tree^is merely an extract from the Chandravansa 
linc’of the Pur anas, with considerable misplacements and inaccuracies. It commences 

with I*AWDU, fronl whom the Vijayanagar princes consider themselves d^ccnded. 

* « >. 

< 

Pandu Raya, King of Haslinapur , was cofemporarv with Krishna, King of 
Mathura, at the end of Dwapar IV/a. The list contains 122 generations, or rather 
reigns; and, if we divide 4929 by this number, it does not give more than 40 years 
for each reign, which ; s moderate lor ?n Eastern Chronicle*. f 



* Chronologists, however, allow about 20 years to a generation, hence 122 X 20=2440=009 
B. C., which is probably a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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' The descent of Pandu is traced in the fist from VtUDDHA, (MWWURy) the son of 

the Moon : he had a brother named Dritarashtra. I have omitted tbo^mes previous 

tp Pandl', as well as Hie enumeration of his dther three sons,* (Dhaama Raja 
• • • * 
Bhimsen, Naki t, and Saiiauex a,) and confined myself to the line of Arjun, and 


Pariksiiit, to*save spaife. 

\ 

»• • 
% 

1. Panov had /Wessons, call- 
ed the Pancli Pandava. 

2. Aim un a, son of ludra, 
repent of the east. 

3. A bhiinunv u* 

4. Pariksliita, 3100 b. c. 

5. Janumcj:i)d. 

0. Mialanika. 

7. Salia**ramka. 

0. Asv imcdliaja. 

J>. Avishunu Krishna. 

10. < li.tkri ILiji. 

11. Chit Ira Ratlin. 

12. Halm Hatha. 

13. \ i-lmmn.uui. 

J 1. Slmshayairi. 

1 *>. Sumchi. 

10. Riichila. 

17. alia. 

13. Pai ipla' a. # 

1 :>. M.idhax i. 

20. Siimclii, 2d. 

21. Ripunjaya. 

22. Dmhi. 

23. Nimipa Raja. 

24. \ rili.idratha^^ 

25. Sorasi. 

20. Sal an ik a Raja. 

27. Dimlaniaua, 


20. \ ihinukar.* 

20. Dhandpani. 

30. Niini. # 

31. ('huina, 2100 n. c. 

32. V rihadratha, 2d. 

33. Puranjaya. 

31. Shisnnaga. 

35. Sliurunpa. • 

30. Ivaimarma. 

37. \emadhnruia, 

30. Sutcliayifra. 

30. Yidisara. 

10. Ha}ikn. 

41. Wajineja. (Aj.iya ?) 

42. aril liana. 

13. Malumnndi. 

4 1. Shisunapa. 

45. Slmjaya. 

10. Vasu. 

^ 17. Rhadraka. 

[ 10. Puliuda. 

| 10. fio*lia. 

| 50. Pancliamitra. 

| 51. Angawana. • 

| 52. Dev-ihliunii. 
j 53. Hlnmnmilva. 
i 51. Nanijjua. 


n 57. Punamfi. 

50. Lam bod ara. 

50. ^llSllikar. 

00 . Med a. • 

01. Sevati. 

02. Rliundhumnra. 

03. Arivhthakanna. 

Ot. Ralrya. 

05. Trinama. 

00. Kushutoru, 

07. Sutianda. 

00. Vrinka. 

00. Chechakiira. 

70. Yiviisliili. 

71. Aridamn.i. 

72. Oomati. 

73. Purina. 

71. Sweta. 

75. Htashetlia. 

70. Kanva. 

f 77. Yagashct. 

^0. \ ij.ija. 

70. (Jhandrabija. 

00. Marru. • 

01. Nanifci. 

02. HhutanamK. 

03. N and ill, two sons, 

01. St-sli inland i . "J 
05. V c shun and i. J 

• • 

Two chiefs A MiTllA and 
in favor 
fourteen sons fled to 


55. Krishna. 

50. Shautanu. 

The last prince had fourteen sons ivlio ruled ox er Ihflnndlsh (?) 

Dvr MI IRA invaded lli cm. r J ho war w f as of considerable duration, and terminated 
of llio Invaders, who took possession of tho country— seven of tli 
Andhradhha (or Tdmgfina ), 


E 
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. * ftG.'NANDA'MAHARAJA, 

the eldest of th$ seven, built the village of Nnndapura* , and gate il as an Af/rahaj (an endow- 
ment) to 500 ifrahinana. I (is? dominions extended from lidmhhraru to the (totlavcry—S an DA 
Maharaja after a rf-ign of 4*2 years died in 04)0, Salirdhana Saca, ip the year Anafa, of tlfc 
Vrihaspad cycle, (A. U. 1070.) he was succeeded by his son. 

t 87. <!llALIK # RAJA, f c 

* wlio reigned 41 years -i. e. to i Saca, 1039-40. lie had three sons, f 


08 . Vijaya Kay a 
^ at K i sh i n (th u iffiyu i* 


and 


I 


\ IS1IN0WARDHAN 

hud no kingdom. 


or 


1 'tjuyanagu r, * an. Suva. 

1039-40 A. 

D. 1118 

89. Vimai.a Kao, his son, 

10(10 

1158 

90. Narsiniia Dkva, ...... 

1101 

1182 

01.' li ■ m \ Deva, 

1171 

1241) 

02. Kin p Kay 

119(5 

1271 


VlJALA ltAYA 
Reigned at KalyaSi Dharja 
10 U Suva . 

(aflt-r two gciifTaliona had passed, Sri 
Ram. a Raja being king of Katyn * * 
put an, made nur upon IIamcii \Mma, 
and deposing him plated his own bro- 
ther, Ma^sinha Kaia, on the nri^nul of 
\\juy annual . (s«*t* below, no. tH.) 
hating iinsous, Vidy arany a, the U uni of a neighboring Kaj.i, named Jam iitk Raya, placed 
llb'KKA R^ya, son of the latter on the wrm/«<4 in accordance with the Law r>t h/Ha 9 miidhari 9 - 
grantha . His sotereiguty extended oier the whole ot the Bokhan. 

93. lit k k a Raya, 1230 

91. IJ turn aha Rao 1289 

93. l)i. v a Kao,V 

90. Vijaya Rao, 

97. PVNllARA Dr.VA RAO, 

• 98. Rami han dra Rao, . 

99. Narsiniia Raj t, ... 

100. Vika Narsiniia Raja’,.*... 1112 


I Of I 


123(5 

1331 

1289 

1387 

131.5 

1391 

1338 

1414 

13H5 

1 1*24 

1372 

1 130 

139 > 

1 J73 

1 112 

1490 

iO ; but these being chil- 


ilren at flic time of the death of their father, the country was managed b> Krishna Uao, their 
unele, who had bccu the dewan of their father. 

• ioi. Achita Rao. 

* • ' 102. Krishna Deva Maiia Raya, 1440 1.V21 

Extended Lis dominion* over Anttvdtuhu'u, or Malta nail (near ltainnail),*i\ iinclnj (eight, /tost 
from Arcot), Panda Dnh (about Madura), Choldath ( Tunjorn and Sri- Range (near Trithi- 
nopoly), Ihtdnr llesh (not recognized), Arcot, JS'vltore, Sriravgpataa and Mysore, Ahmed - 
nutjttr, Soada ( Bindunoor), Cluttledrug, Ilaijuiuhally, Jarriwakratlan, (iirpaingora, ( Pughur ), 
fiarpali '(Vadtiapnh) Yadogiri, Raechore — Madgal— Godtmtll- Karnnl— Shnrapitr— Sagger— 
Pupdvymal Kahandrug , Kulbarija—Uokondx - A mdunagar ( Guscrat), Yankalgiri—Pttt inda 


. 1’ crimps, also Warangol, the undent capital of Tdingima, whence the Vijaywnagar fami^ ure said by Grant 
D i n to derue thoir origin. 

t Here the numbers cease iu the original MS. 


i t Kalian Drug . 
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and RAmgerk **- (then follows a list of jAgtrs grJnted by £rishn A^Evyi^thfl membeA of the 
royal family and others.) 

103. Rama raja, • 

Kish Eg Rao’s brother-in-law, con tended for tbe tnatnad ; after which the Musulmans under 

Nizam Shah invaded (Tic country : after hi again Imad ul MutK, opposed and killed 

^Ramaraja in Saca, 148^, &74 Fasti A. J>. 1504. 

v Karma IIaja, a * 

Trim ala Raja, f , . 

r . _ X3 > his sons. 

KlSHftN Bhipaii,^ f 

Chuktan Raja ) 

101. Sri Ranga Raja, Qn. Saca. t 1487 A. D. 1505 

his brother Tima Raja was dc wan — liis sons wore Vanoatpati and Ciiing^n iTatarmh^. 

105. Trimala Raja, son of Chingankatapati. • 

106. Vira Yangatpati. 

107. Sri Ranga Raja. 

100. Ramadkva RaoT 

109. Vrnkatapati Rao. 

110. Trimala Rao. 
yi. Kamaeva Rao. 

11*2. Ski Ranga Rao. 

113. Venkatapati 

invaded by the Moghuls and fled to Chiuuh atjvrhu 

11 1 Ra^/a Rao* 

dispossessed the Moghuls of an extent of country yielding 5 lakhs per annum. 

115. 11 All! L)as, 1015 1003 

116. Chak Das, (his brother) 1626 17^4 

117. Ciiima Das, 1013 1721 

*118. Rama Raya, 1050 1731 

119. G opal Rao, son of Ciiai* Das. 

120. Vankatapati 1003 1741 

121. Trimala # Kao, 1078 1750 . 

SultaN*Kiian — possessed himself of tl tb country in 
the name of Tipu. It was afterwards retaken by Trimala Rao. On the capture »1f Stringa- 
patam , the coumfy was divided between the Nizam ahil the Comply — J500 Jfs. per mensem 
were allowed by the Company to the Udjn of Vijayanagar, 

122. V 7 ira Venkatapati JIama Raya, a minor; but he 
continued thenceforth subject to the Nizam, holding ^he town and some lands around Anagundy, 
( l*yayanagar) the ancient capital, as u jtiytr from tbe Nizam. On the 31st May ,*711 AT, The 
infant^ R.ijsi died, and there being no licir, the JAgir, I understand, has lapsed to the 

Nizam's Government, and the pension of 1500 Rs. pe A, mensem to tho (Company. 

m 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS . 

FIRST INSCRIPTION ' ■ 

On the Flag Staff', vailed Dhajastambhu, which is on. the East side of the 

t 1 ' 

Temple of Jainn-guri, in the Hoad of Anaguiu(di. 


S\lil : TATION to t Urn dust of llio feet of the sand of JrNV ufva, which gives 

If f 

kmgjJ^dge (4* the ignuraut, and dispels the il.uk ness of uui* hearts. May JiN.v ije\A 
1)0 favorable ! , 

Tin* omlifoiii (or flag-staff) of Jin v dry a, who is (ho lord of the three worlds, who u 
the liappicsl, the most graceful in Hum and splendid in appearance. 

In' the place called Xmidisanijam, ne ar a largo mid beautiful Tammy (lotus) pond, 
called Suras trail (or goddess of learning) was born P \ 1 >M AN A N lit . a* the lotus springs 
from the tank. He had live names called Cb n 11 \r \i>A/' lf *\ k ra m:\A, M\iia M.vrf, 
1 1. a r ir a IO V and (l vnihi \ bin run V. In his race sonic of thu noblest of the J Munis, or 
priests, were horn like gems from the ocean. 

Of the same race a priest called II \tn \ k \r\? Hl t ri t , the beautiful and good, was 
distinguished hy the name of Oil \ it \i \ Biiusir an a Youlnura B11 attarak a, whit h 
signifies the ornament of charity. 'The sky inhaled the fragrance of the fame of this priest 
Dll Alt MY Bll \TTAK \K as the lilack beetle when lie runs over the flowers. The sky 
was smaller than Ins fame : if you ask an explanation of this enigma, the answer is, as the 
elephant beholds the whole JiMiis body in a small looking glass. 

/To the devout Duarma Tin \ n au.vk a was born a son called A wararikti. 
Adoration bo, to flic Munt\tnmi or priest Am \R\kirti, who enlightens our dark* 
ness with tha light of Yidyu or instruction. Of what use were men ^'learning when 
Am \RAKI rti existed ? From him was born SjmaNanui From the priest ISima- 
N an 111 descended the charitable and fortunate Dll YRM VHUUSHAN V, a pillar of the 
legible pX-vchaiity, who was called Dha ? \nabh a I larava, and whose fame was resplendent 
as the full moon in her glory, 

t * 1 
From Divabmakiji siiana, a JPntrswa/a called Dunuamanna was born, who was 

as the black beetle to the lotus-feet of Sim.m \ M Niu. 

From the priest Danuaman v was bom DriAT jaraka, Mttni, who was fortunate 

and famous like Du \ rm aiuicsii ana. Worship bo unto the feet of Dhaiima* 

1 

nil SIIANA, in whose presence all the kings of earth bow down ! # 
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Of tbe race of Bhattakaka* Muni ^as born \'unti and happy* king, 

BUKKA.f From him descended HarihARBSVARa/}. who illaminateoSbo world with 

all the arts and sciences,, as the beams of the modh illuminated thc^milkj sea. While 

ruling his kingdom, conquering many kings^and extending bis dominions, bo was called 

Rajanvati , because be the greatest legisj^tor the world ever beheld. While ruling 

the earth, whose girdle is the four seas, the glory of his ancestors was dimmed by his 

superior light. He had a minister named Gjiaichad.vnd^ the naik, who was skilled 
^ • * 
in the transaction of private and public affairs, was warlike as Cumarkswami in battle, 

and devoted to the king ; who was styled Bhubhnt , or husband of the earth. 

m J0 

To CiIaicnadanoa the naik, was born a son called Ir(/gaoa>Tda*, who was 
blessed, celebrated, sainted, and adored in the world. 

Irugaimnpa, who w qp a black beetle to the lotus-petuled feet of the priest 

• m 

Simanandi (the imago of Vishnu, Siva, and Hikanyararwia§), in the y,ar of 

the fortunate Salivuhana 1007, corresponding to the year Crodhanu, in the month of 
• * 
Phabjuna Crishna paks/ta, thgUia Sukravdta, or, Friday the 18th of the moon in the 

month of March, (a. d. 1385,) Jwill and erected the flag staff with black stone in the street, 

where the girls played in the water like a stream poured forth hy Kuntala, and the 

mound on which the flag stafT stands, wa/ prepared with pcarl-like sand in the extensive 

K % 

city of Vijayanagar, which abounds with nine sorts of precious stones, and which is 

situated in the country called Carnatic. 


SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

A Bond of Donation , written in Sdnscrita verse on a Temple in thc^ Village 

of Krishnapnram . 


ADORATION to Paramrswara on whoso brows rost the Chdmaras and the moon, 
and who existed before the three worlds ! 

ftomage to the fortunate lvRlSiiNAS wami, who is exalted as the clouds? toho 

alleviate* the sorrows and pardons the sins of his servants, who is ti,friend to the earth, 

( 


* PerlinpS VlDYAIUNYA. 

* According to the Pedigree, the father of Kukka Raya vras a neighbouring Raja named Jambuk Raya. 

t Uariuar Rac, ^ • 9 • Brahma. f • 
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and who stole the bu^jer-^tho nhurficd oceah. There was a man who was given as a 
gift to the BrfyfcAuns, who bestowed on them his weight in gold that they might travel to 
aH principal pagodas and bathe in 1 the holy waters of Canrhi , Srisaila , Son&chala 9 
Kanakasnhha and Venkataparbal, who punished kings for their transgressions, who was 
the ablest warrior in the light, the greatest aipongst the kings ofrihe earth, who was callocj 
Paramfairura, or a governor of governors, who was supreme lord over the three 
kings'*. He slew Hindu Ray a, named the tiger. He was called Ganda J&hen.ndaf 

4 

or the elephant. All the kings blessed him, and prayed that he might live long to be the 
first among those who dwell in Vie dominions 'of Anya, Vanya, Calinya , He was 

benevolent, bestow ing alms to the poor. Ho was a man formed to sit on the precious 
throne, arid to govern the earth, he was called the fortunate Krishna Raya of 
many titles, who dwelled at Vijayanar/av, and the light of’ whose fame for charity aud 

Ci 

beneficence shone resplendent from tlu? mountain called Udaya , to the mountain called 
Asliununa Parbala, or in other words, from the rising to the setting sun, and from the 
north to the south, or from the beginning of the mountain Mju'h to the south sea. The said 
Kkismnadkva Maiia Um \ sitting on the precious throne, after conquering the king 
of Uduyayiri f and bringing away (the image of) K hish VAsw am i, returned to Ids city and 
installed it in the Man lapam, a building inlaid vl^lh emeralds, in thel4;3(ith year of Saliva - 
liana, in the month Phdlynna , Snkla Pacshti , Tnfiya, Snkt avdra, or cm Friday the thud 
day of the moon in the month of March, A. 1). 1514. 


v TJ 1 1 III) INSCRIPTIONS . 

S * 

ALUTVriON to the dust of tho sand of the feet of Jiny, which removes the 

ignorance ami tho darkness of our hearts ! 

. «r 

The bond of inscription of Jin A, who is the Lord of the three worlds, who is the 
happiest, the most beautiful, # lhe most splendid ! 

There was u country called CqrntUu, beautiful as heaven, which resembled the 
dwelling of the deities, who feasted on the substance called Ambrosia, and quaffed the 
drink c alled Nvvlar. 1 

Tn this same Camilla, there was a city called Vijayanayar, which was the chief 
amongst the cities, and which was beautiful to behold, being adorned with magnificent 


t>it‘ tlu- t)l!i Iuiicriplioti. 


t See the 7th laser ion. 
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palace*, and lofty booses which appeared ov.rlayetl with gold, Hij^e the mountains o| Merit 
and KaiUts lifting their golden heads to the sky. j As the* earth c&t^npaased by the 
girdle of the four seas Is illuminated by the flaming fire called Jiudabaaala (or Aurora 
Borealis), so the city, ‘arising from the water of the moat, is resplendent with gold mid 
^il ver, and radiant wilbVitrpassing brightness. At this time rcigued the king called 

JBckka, who was tho lord of the city, and had immense riches. He was a gem of the* 

N • * . 

racn of YAnuy a shining precious stone in a cjrown of jewels. His beauty resembled that 
of KRISHNA ; he was equal to llZwA in symmetry of form, in wif, in courage, and in 
beauty. lie conquered hy his valour all (lie quarters of % lho worlj), *and was to the kings 
who were his enemies what tho moon is to the lotus. * 

From him descended a king called 1 1 Alt nl A R a \ u w A vat i ,'|* who shone* iu the 
world as the sun in the sky',, who was the best pilot to the vessel in the sea of poverty, 
who was liberal as Parasuramv in presenting lands; who was as CaHNAJ iu giving 

a 

awny gold ; who planted the flag- stall* of victory on the shores of the four seas* and whose 
fame was spread as tar as they^s of tho fuMhnonu. * 

From him a king* called the fortunate Devaua<teswara§ was born, whose feet 
were like the lotus petals, am? when the kings who were his enemies prostrated thom- 
sehes before him, the jewels iu their c^own reflected iBo radiaueo of his feet, lie was 
to the learned as the moon to the lily flowers. Among tho brave he was the bravest. 
Among the happy the most happy. 

From him a ’king eullod VijayaI| Narapati arose, the benefactor of mankind, and 
beneficent in charitable gifts* Vho extinguished the light of (he glory of brave kings with 

the wind of his victorious banncis. • 

♦ • 

Vijaya NaRap vti had a son named VIradrva Ray\^| to whom he was attached 
like the full moon to the sea, or as Indra io his son Jayanta. He waj skilled in 
dcpmiiig bo^ljj^kings of the live elements called life, with the *s word ctfllwl tho 
poisonous serpent. The fortunate I)kv a Rav a was a friend to pardon, andVousoled tho 
kings who submitted to him, but broke the clouds of hostile princes iu pieces, with the 
wind of the ears of the elephants in the day of battle. 


* The Jotus hang** its head and closes its leaves at night, vtlu,nce the moon is saul’to oubduc it. 

\ UuiTc HaRiiivra Kao, 04 of Pedigree, 
t The son of KrnTf, the wife of Pandit, king of Ifatlhiapur. 

i Dm a Rao, Pedigree 05 t || Vijaya IJao, Pedigree tlti. <i Pundwu De\ \ Raya, Pedigree 07. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


'in the army of the tbjjK.nale Di|\a Raw, the tlust of the sand of tho earth which* 
arose from the fe^/^oi the horses r<‘&«ttibler| the smoke of tlu* fire of the bravery of Dev a. 
UW A, who appeal ed as the 'lumiumi. .sun dispelling (lie iLn U iiess of the auger of the 
troops of the opposing kings, the tear', of whose wives allayed tlk'ihis* of the conflict. 

The mouth of the lulus of tho lame of Puv v R A\ v was opeped by the genial warmth 
■ 0 f tins sun of bU valour. The sides ol the world wore tho petals of the flower compared 
with which (ho golden mountains of HiuuichaLi appeared like Ktu uiett (seat-0 ami the 
Dtf/tfajtn (or eight olophaids) like beetles. The wateis of the ueean formed the honey 
of the flower* and in its epp abodL^ViJ v\ v L\*\mi, the goddess of victory. 

. ^ Idle tl.1 fortunate king ruled tho world the Vhhily a Mini, or wishing precious 

stone, was unsought for, ami tho Vat pa t'/ ixn t or wishing tree, was nut bought of by any one. 
1)K\ A It \v A ruh d over his kingdom with Kir rf, .Saijaswati and Ifni; l,\Uif, 

t 

that is, the goddess of the goddess of learning, and the goddess of tho earth, which 

r 

was created in form of an egg by the four headed god lilt Aim 

VamaNa, the fifth inhumation of would not have begged alms of Ji \i,t, had 

Dii\A RaVa been living. The full moon wmiid lose the brightness of her countenance 
when ho gazed on her. Fioiu his tom h the sinner became purified, and ceased to .sin; 
and I N L) It a would not dare to cut tho wings of the, mountains in his presence for fear ol 
his wrath. 

The king Dkva IUv a, whose handsome face and person were like M% Hlanamttnohara, 
the Magnet which irresistibly attracts the heui Is of women, was king of kings, a supreme 
governor, whose titles illuminated the world. 

The happy Dr.v.v 1 !wa lesombled the king* Blkka in wisdom, li\Kiu\ru:<v \uv 
ill benevolence, and Vu\u liiilPAJ'i in valour, lie was well skilhd i:i the aits 
and sciences, and was like an emerald from the mountain of Roftanaihtil. If is throne 
shed heppiuc'S on the earth: (repetition) king of kings, governor ot governor'., fee. 

The king \hliUHint (or new 'l 13 M a ltvv\, while be was i signing in flic centic of the 
Carnatic country in the city called Yi/uyuuai/ar, in the year l\' dt>hant 9 ldJS Suka on the 
lull moon of Vurdai or December, A. 13. loitl, «. reeled in the betlcuut-markct, a temple 
with gold and diamonds like the starry heaven-, mid (herein lie established the 
god I’aksv an atm, who was wot shipped, praise’ and celehrafod In Inur v, wlm v, as the 
moon to the lotus ot Jalsehood, an»l who was the I mu to tin* elephant ol 4 die eighteen 
piimipal sins. His fame and charily will endure until the sun and moon shall disappear 
from tho lirmamcut. 
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; "’FOURTH INSCRIPTION. 

^ m t i , ^ . f «, f 

On a Stone Pillar opposite to the Tower , enlfcd Rang a MandHpam, which 
* is contiguous to Virupakshu . 


MAY prosperity and fortune prevail! Glory be (o' Sambiict, wlio is the Toed arid 
chief pillar of the foundation of tbc^thrcc worlds, called the three Naparas, whose head is 
circled with Chumaras and adorned with (ho full moon ! 

•T 1 May the glory, brightness, and splendburof RunR^set us ftbc from the bondage o{ 

« . • *«*■'? * ** 
ignorance ! 

# Chandra Raya was born to enlighten the world as the moon arises in the sky to 
illumine the darkness of »>gK and as the butter came out from the milky ocean at the 
time of its churhing. , 

ifo had a son called Buddiia, who was as wise as Mercury, who bad a son called 
PuiU T RAVA Chukravarti, whw4iad a son A\u, whoso son was Nahusiia, who had a son 
Y ay ati, who had a son Tu rvajsu. In the same line descended the kingcallcd Bfc k.ka, 
who was conspicuous among* sovereigns as the precious stone on the brow of king?. 


Krishna, the son of 1 )k\ a Kf in his 5th incarnation Vt\ meat a, or the Dwarf, sought alms 
from Ram, but king 13 ukka far surpassed Cam in dominion, glory, and charity. Ifis 

fame extended from the; rising of the sun to the going down thereof, and from the mountain 

• •* 

called Himachal to the sea.* From him a king was born, called NaraSA AvanIpal,* as 
Pram; UN v was born from Krishna, the son of DkvarI. lie planted a flag staff at 
Slrirangam in the middle of the river Cavfri, and slow the \ing of the country. Ife 

conquered the kings named Ciiola Raja, Puranuar RajaJ* and Gajapati,£ who 

» • 

weie all great warriors. lie obtained a great frame from the river Ganga to* the city of 
Lancajt. He footnoted atl the knigs, who were at peace with him from the sun Vising 
mountain called Udaga Parvata to the setting place called Astlfgiri. 

lu all the holy places named Rdmeswara, &e. he distributed charities. He had a 
son^ called VTuanaraSinha Krishna Dkva JVIaiia Ra\a, born from the princess 
named Nag ala as Rama and Laxmana sprung front Causal lj a, and Sumitra by 
DasaSaTHA: VtRA Narasinija Krishna 1)R\ a Raya, sitting'fln the throne embel- 
lished with nftie sorts of precious stones, reigned over the world from the south scu to tho 


* Narsimia Raya, (P, 1)9). t The # lt.«jali of Madui it ? * The ILijnh of Urinsa, § Ceylon* 

• ’ * i • 





ftte ' *r ■qvwsc m&ttpm .■;. \ ; . 

noi'fh irioupfbin ^IJferjk Jps'^me extended ovev the earth far wide* 
reigns NrICAj^^ua, Nahl'sha. l He distributed all kinds of cbaHt^ f id 
places, via, VirupaksJta, CalchartrirVencatacfalaM, Carchi, la ini 

called Sonasaitam and at PryAuja, where the river > Ganga and {Jidsautt^goia id 

one stream, Srirangam, Cumhha f , uriatn» 1 ad<|in the holy water Ghcarmm andftdfli*J&ta, 


When Narasinha Deva Raya having ruled the world with justice departed; ifci* 
life, Krishna Deva MahaRaya sncoopded him. He was token' under the' special 
protection of Siva, who opened his third eye, which is situated in. the middle of c kie 
forehead, to watch over, him; also, of Vishnu the four handed, who bolds the circle called 
CliRlcham iiin/o? hand, and the .shell railed Pattchajanyam iu another ; of BrahmA, the 
four-beaded, of ParvatI, tho spouse of Siva who holds a dagger in her ban^ ,* of LAKSHMf 
distinguished by the lotas, and of Saras Watt, whose harp denotes her to be the wife ftf 

t r 

Brahma. Krishna Deva Raya also performed the sixteen kinds of prindt>at charities, 
named S/tada»a Muhudnn, in all holy places, waters, &c. Here follow a dozen lines etm- 
mcrating his virtues, learning, and accomplishments, wjiiph are said to have equalled 
those of the Rhjns Nruga, Kala, 'Saiu siia, Nahhaga, Piiundumara, MaNijhata, 

BhaoiraTha, Rama, &c. The said Krishna Deva llAv who was tho eon of 

J 

Nagamba, and Nava Bhupai*, and who* reigned over the world, sitting- on the throne 
embellished with nine sorts of precious stones, at Vijuijanagnr , presented the village of 
Singanahalli (the boundaries of which are marked on four sides with black stones) for the 
purpose of furnishing the holy offerings, &c.* to the Divine Vhutpaksha, whose temple 
is exalted as the mountains, ’ * 

Be it known unto all persons by this inscription of Krishna Dkva Maija Rava* 


FIFTH AND FIFTEENTH INSCRIPTIONS. 

* ^ 

* 

A Bond of Donation to RagunItha Deva at. the Panngonda Gate, on. 
the Wei>t side of the Thnple of Sunnapah , ( in the Canarese language.) 


M*4.Y prosperity and 'fortune endure ! 

In the year of Sutivahana 14G3, corresponding to the year Sarvan, in the month of 
K&rtika Sudipanchami, GururAr, (or Thnrsd.iy the 5th day of the moon, in the month 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1515,) the fortunate, the great king of kings. 






4he heroic, ar^ ftW«fiii, ahd gWittui aid vaiiafemfiK^Vi 
SUM & vm reigning, in the eityoif Vyaydnagar, and sitting on the preciv^ throne, ?V^6n 
XtMVAgiotr, thosooof yRBOAE PBDDA AMBAftTCU of the tribe Ca4yaPa, and Jut 
the rule of Af as* a¥B*a* built a city called Bevarakjanam Putnam a n the east side of 
Jhfe Pamtgondo Ghati, dWd established RahJJNath Dhva, as the tutelary deify thereof, 
besfQwiug the undermentioned lands to thd god as an holy ofFeriug. ?'■'*' 

i |u the village culled Nalala Hunesa, as Sarvemdnya Aggraftar (or a gift of dona- 
den) we bought two Tarti, or two pieces of “ limited'* lands, front JVlu Mini DilchaT i 
wSb procured them by making the burning sacrifice, &ce * 

This particulars of the two lands arc as follows : — 

f • 

• One place called P&nchaca Stullam of Cottomwar (below the canal) is of bn 
extent sufficient for six tumi*of seeds. Ono place called V ongatlu, sufficient for four 

® a 

toont* of seeds. One place called Ch&kala Vdri Kunda , or washerman's pond, ^ named 

Mute Maddy, equivalent to four turns of seeds. Oue place is called Virama Panc&ata 
* • 

Slattern, equal to seven tuin^gf seeds, *£hese four places we presented to the god 

Haguntiia Deva for an offering. 

Besides these, the Mdniems given to the god Uagunatha Deva for providing tho 

daily offerings, were as follows 9 

» * 
GdlasApurant MAganny or in the village Dtvutapuram below the old canal, a place 

called Joghini, which was cultivated by Sanabhoga Viuicjparsa, equal to six Huns of 

seeds. In Campelly > Ariti Tola or a plantain garden of Satta Serumian, "equal to 

three turns of seeds. A placfe attached to Singana Goda , which is below l.ho lake in 

Dhann asdga ram , equal to three turns of seeds. In the virago Vadda Besavapuram , 

a place called Ifiggadiah , which is near to the Manieni of Sanabhoga Hinnavasiah , 

which is equal to three turns of seeds. A plate called Elleguntah , which also is equal 

to three turns oilseeds. In the last two lauds there are six turns oilseeds. •A’p^ 00 

called Ambehga jfiindunnah, which is near the bazar of Cummursa Naidu m the village 

Crishnapkram, the land contains two half turns of seeds. A piece of laud of Pula 

Siddiah, which is below tbe lake in the village Vatnaldpuram, in which are throe Urns 

0 • 

of seeds. A piece of land Myan Hamlah JMallia, Y which is within the lake 'culled 
Vulaariva in the village of Mndellapnram , equal to half a turn nvf seeds. A piece of 
land called Tmmbena belonging to Gldu AIalmah, which is below the lake in the 
village A'nantupuram , in which are three thms of seeds. A piece of Jand called Jaghena^ 


% Achita Raq of the Pedigree. • 
* *» . * 


t Perhaps a part of the dry bed of the artificial 4 lake. 


T 



TIUNSiAtfitftfS OF lN^CTEt#TIOKS 


'which is cuUiy&te<H>jj^J£^&t MAifclAn, in* which are four Ihns 6f seeds. fn : these 
two villages thjp^is land equal to seben turns uf seeds. 

These eight villages were presented by as as Sfanitm , , or as a gift. The seeds 

thereof were two candies and one half thm , and the two varill , with the cocawuit trees 

* t ■» . v 

in the village. Nalala, Hunesa, which we purchased, are in addition ; the seeds of which 
"were two candies. Those who unite together in continuing this charity will be rewarded 
a thousand fold; He who withholds or diminishes the oharily will fall into Ike principal 

4 C 

bell, and bo guilty of a sin of (lie same magnitude as if he had murdered bis mother and 
father at CAsi ( BcnaremJ , ucar tl»c shore of the*(«auge». 


SEVENTH INSCRIPTION. 

0 

t r 

A Jiond of Donation written on the. Wall, in the Temple of Ua~ar 

Ranumv&tni. 


May virtue, fortune and victory prevail ! 

In the year of Sutic/ihana 114:2, corresponding to tue Vnhaspati jear Vilramn> \n 
Mu glia Sadi Sap ( ami t TimvaRaZL’, tho son of 'Chakka* Dm a Mama Raya, of the 
tribe of Casyapa , the noblest of men, strong as tho Gar ml a Bhantndu^, and whose 
dwelling was in the heart of Sarabwati, (the goddess of learning) repaired the lake 
granted by Krishna Maiia Rai a, and also presented th^ adjoining lands, on llutlhu- 
saplami fhc 7th of tho moon, (in the mouth of March, 1520,) to RXmaswaah for offerings 
at the festivals, &c. in order to obtain salvation for his father aud mother, &c. 


EIGHTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Jiond of Donation on a Stone called Vori , in the Temple of Vilhala Deca^ 


Fortune and victory ! 

In the year of S&t&vahana 1483, corresponding to the year Dtirmali , iu Ckaitra Sudi 
Punch ami, Saniuar, or on the 5th of the moon (in the month of April, 1561,) while the king 

Qmrc Cijak. JDas, 110 of Pedigree, Timmarazv id uot pieutioneil in the Pedigree. 

• t A iatiuluus bird with two heads, supposed lobe able <*o lift \ip r elephants Id its talons, 

1 ~ X 



PROM VJJAYANAGAR. 


of kings, Parameswara. the fortunate, famous and herjdc S Maiia RXya was 

reigning at Vijayaiuigur, CoNATi COMUA R*J J Dfivt M viia tv. va, the son of 
Cotia Dm A Maiia Raj'A of the tribe of Casya/a presented lns^village, lands, Sec., 
as an ofi'erina to VitjAba Ok\a in tbe season of Makara, Sancrunli Puniakiil , i. o. 

5 i • 

w Lie n tbe sun entered th% eleventh sign of l^jc Zodiac. 


NINTH INSCRIPTION, 

On the Slalve of l ha (w'oil Nakvmnji \ Duv v in 4 ha Village Krishnapuram. 

. . .• * 

lx the rei gn of Sdfira liana 4o \ corresponding to the year Virodhi, in Yaisukha Sudi 
Pumunu, (or on tin* 15th of*ho moon in the month of May, 1530.) 

The fortunate, the groat king of kings, Parameswara, the famous and « heroic 
Kkimina Hava Maiia IIaYa the sago, the poet, the hero, the chief of three Ca.mas 
named "Nakaiwti, (Raja of Myxyauarjur), tjAJAl’Ari}, and As yvai*ati$ established the 
god Xarasinjia I)i:\ a by the hands of a great man, named Kkisiina Hiiakti, in 
the village called Krcshuapunun, which with other villages were presented as an offering 
to the deity. 

* * 

Detail of VUIotjes. 

One village called *Y nnivoromla Tosardra *n Kifiuhinta, near the country culled VdL 
One village « ailed I V/^/ tjnn In , which is in the same country. These two villages lm\o 
been given h\ my hand with mv own iuv will with the gold and water to „\ VK.V SiNii V 
l)l‘.v a for the daily ollWings, while I am ruling the worfy), sitting on the precious 
throne, at the time of the moon'.s eclipse, on the 1 5th of the moon, in the month of Vmsalha 
or May, in the year ViuulhL Whatever rare filing, water, stones or gold may be found 
within the bonn^ii ies of the above two villages, together with the duties on ^imports and 
exports have likewise been presented by me to X \u ysiviu T)f.y a as a donation with 
my fiec will. Let the grant be continued until the simandjnonn shall cease to shine. 

* (Three Sanscrit Stanzas follow, see, the Twelfth Inscription.) 

r rtus umsi.be S \n\5i\ \ thfj tirolliia of Auiir\ Uv> (AemurA). lie ic not in*ntio»r»J m the- Vf as 

having sat on th<«tbronc. 

t l*iobabj> 1 1.>1, 


; K,»ja of Of i*m. 


i Kjja of Saturn, 



00 
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TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


A Bond af 


TEJ#ni IN SCR 

Donation inset it 


INSCRIPTION. 


ibed at Krishnapuram. 


I* KALTY to SAMliinj on whose head the pioon .shines, and tho Vhumaras glisten, who 

< 

i?> the thief pillar and foundation of the three worlds ! 

Foi turn? and vi< tin v ! # 

* t 

[n the reign of Sulh nhttna 1 435, corresponding to the year 7 Mutch, in Phulyum 

Smfi Triliya , Suf % rtna<-, or I’mlny tin* 3d oi the moon (in the mouth of 3Iaich, 1513.) 

The foTUiiufe king* of kings, Parana vr^mi, the brave and fam, nos, happy and 

heroic; Kjmmina Maiia Hava returning to liusfuiapttram fiom l idtjayet U alter 

iniHjueiing the* king of that c ity, brought Ike god or image named Krishna Dk\a, and 

* 

established it at K rislnuipin aw , ami at the same time presented a great many jewels set 
with nine sorts of pm ions stones, and furniture of gold and silver, &c., togethe r with 
the undermentioned villages, for the divint expenccs^jaiuli as ligliu, flowers, fruits, 
incense, &e., ami daily and e\lr\i olleiiugs, ( Puncha Panatns) - on Ihe first d xy of the 
month, the Llth of the moon, the full moon, the «7(h of the moon, .uni nlv> lur the new 
moon, monthly and yearly festivals, and 'for the distulmtions among the litaluaun*; and 
for the 1 pomp and splendour of worship. 

I Village railed AltemUi. 

1 V ill age called MacMnfapuraui, which is added to ITosttm 7/o '/«/;/. 

1 Village named l)i rtiltiptiruuu adjoining to ( 'otnptfi M/tyani. 


I 

J 


Village < ailed 
V ill.ige staled 


U Smut of rain, near Cailuspitram. 

ttff ft. 


I \ diape by the name of Hadumthulk, 


1 Village named Hitdrapudum, which is addl'd to Toaita ('of mn Chvfla. 
lie also gave the (ivnsit duties at Krishtmpuram as well as in the above village* 
together with the lake, as u Snrcamumjam to the Hrahim: Jl«- also determined that 
the following Undtmnns .should act a.s the priests, &t\, of this said dcil\, and that they 
sbouKTeath 011 j<»\ a icrtain portion of land, \i/. 

I C.mJ\ oflaud.to JIamam ja Acii-im x, son of Ti.man.v ArHil?\.., who was of 
the Iriho of Oat r vwa, in tin: mle of Yikhunns and of the 1 njus or V ujmvvda. 

1 Canilv oi laud to Ti mma.vkiiakya, the son of the daughter of Ranijamma. 
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ELEVENTH INSCRIPTION; *' 

1 

Written in the aid Cauuresc Language. 

| • 

> Adoration bo unV) Samiufu (Sira) $vho is thclorifcof Callus, the chief pillar to 
the foundation of tho three worlds called <( the three Nay a r as” (heaven, earth, and the* 

|nw or world or P&iuhi )* whose head is encircled with white Claimants, equalling the 

• 9 

splendour and magnificence of the full moon. 

The deity called ViuuNnsw ar \ ( Ganrsft ), the son of S>mmiu was supposed to 

haw l«M It hdfid in battle. Jlis mother Pauvati alarmed at the repo, "induced het 

• * 

husband lo search after him. The bmlv was discovered, but every endeavour to find tho 
• * • 

head piovcd unsuccessful; fi vmhiiu in his search happening to meet with the head of au 
elephant placed it as a substitute oil the shoulders of his son. Vu.'HN ESW An \ on this 
account represented with the body of a man bearing* the head and probosi* of an elephant. 
He was supposed to have pruJicicnt* in all languages and sciences. He was dis- 

tinguished by a symbol of .tlio moon on hi* head, ilis body was painted over with a 
rnmposiiinu of oil and red lead, which made him appear like tho red clouds of the evening-. 

Mo di arils up the water of the tanks with Ins trunk and sprinkled it like a shower on 
tlu'CtUlh. The digmiy and splendour of hi» body equalled (he Inilliauc) ami radiance of 
the red skv occ asioned jiv tho dust of the earth when stirred up bv tho hoofs of the cattle 
rctmnma horn pasturage m the evening. Ho protected the good, and his disposition 
w iiniiVn in! v happy. Ho hatched ovei LawiaN Man rm, the ministor of State, who 
powt s^eil every good and prrlVi t gill, and who was accomplished in all the arts and 
b< unco-. 

The <1 ust of the Icvt of L\XMI V \R \ r: I jtfu, the priest of L.WMan Man till, ha? the 
propc rty ot removim* the sins of ihe multitude as the water of the Ganges, wbiob flings 
from the toe of tho Almighty Vl^flNU in his habitation of Vmlvanfha , anA purifies the 
sins of men. 

The miuislcr. Lax man Mantbi, whs the lord ol the earth, and the ruler of many 
* • 
hing^. He lesemhlcd \ isiinms whose shape is revealed in the YeJtts, and wm» sprang 

from file lower world f Pdf d/a J in the form of the boar Adivtn «fkT{M, whose tusk having 

mount Mentor a socket, sustained Ihe whole world. 

May the hud of tho lotus, which is in the hand of L\\uf, the wife of VisilN t’ # 

containing boundless wealth, be.givcu to Lwman Mantiu, Tho shape ol that 
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TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


bud is like the she ] Juntnch was lused to \> ov,r Rdlk > n *° mon th of the infant 
Brahma, who/^as born from the ^avel of Vi.SHNtJ when reclining on Adiscsha, the 
thousand mouthed serpent, floating on the milky sea. Brahma, the son of Vishnu, 
had a son named Atri, who is the father of,CH AMUR A, or the moon, who begat Bcdiia. 
Pururava, the son of Bi/dhX, Imd a son called A yu, who begai Naiii siia. Kahusua 
bad a son named Yayati, who begat Yadu, &c. 

The descendants of Chandra , or the moon, where all kings of great fame and renown. 
* 

In the line of Y A 00 was born Sri Sana aMATIhiu mi pa n, who had a son railed 
» 

Bi kk A Rav A, who rergned in 111? circular or o'val world, fie was valiant in battle, and 
Ycmarltuble ToP*nis military acquirements, llis younger brother H \ri II vr a Damuna- 
UKNORA, however, excelled him in every accomplishment, and was extolled by the kings 
of the cm 111 for his generous and fotgiving disposition, which extended not only to 
them hjit to the seven parts of the earth called Saptadtripa. 1I.VRUIARA BuccaLA, 
the Min of JJi kka Rax A, was valiant as Yimim, who modelled the earth. Ifis 
chuutv and henevoleuce exceeded that of Yvl\, Xmh'^l’v, Mkig\, Hhagjuu xtiia, 
&e., aud in consequence his reputation equalled in brilliancy the splendour of the 
full moon. 

lie had a son named Dm uu,r \ \arkni>r\, who planted the ensigns of victory on 
every side, and who was entitled to use the white umbrella o\cr his head. He ImuMied 
the poverty of the people by his munificence, and hy the water oflijs bounty extinguished 
the heat of their miseries. He was king ot kings, and had all the monarchs of the cailh 
under his subjection. He was the source of all liches as hV w as the chief amongst tho 
kings. He possessed a sw<*.d like the Vajunjuda in Ihe hand ot him to conquer the 
mountains ofhis enemies. lie was also distinguished for Ins thuiilublc virtues, wlmh 
hhoife as bright as a meteor in the sky. Tills king afforded protection to all his allies hy 
giving them assistance in the hour of need against their enemies. 

Dk\ A tt ax A BiiU pul the fortunate, had two ministers named Diiarviadarsa. 

and Savkna, who erected a great number of temples* Kc. for charitable purposes, 

and endowed them with villages. The fame of their king was by these means spread 

* 

abroai+ntiroughout the earth. 

These two ministers had a sister called Si vghamim;, who was celebrated foY her 
virtue as w r ell as beauty. She was an ornament to her &ox, and her husband named 
Kama hash, *>f the tribe of Mnniauara, or penitents, was loved by the world for his 
excellent qualities. m 
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IIamarXsu had five sons named Laxman Mantjii, Manthi, BakaVa, 

Ami'NA and Madana, who were esteemed and celebrated in the world, as much as the 

five wishing trees, called Santana, Cafpavrixa, Mdndara, Haric/ianjlana and Parijata, 
a * 
which grew in the garden'of Indra, the Lord of Paradise. 

Of these five brotllrrs Laxman Matjtri was most distinguished for liis strength 

and symmetry, which equalled that of Buf\r\. Ife was valiant and courageous, and* 

his fame rose like that of Arjtna, the third brother of Diiarwaraja or the son of 

Pan du, and like that of Oasaratha, Rama, whose glory was as tfio moon of the necta- 

rine sea called the womb of Satif/atnambn.m lie was lowed by the people and his name 

cncreased daily* Laxman Mani’RI afforded protection lo all his fricuus^as well as* 
'• # 
to strangers, and he constructed a great many lakes and wells. Uis hand was open and 

generous a*» the wishing trcQ Calpavricsham, and so numerous were liis charities and 

liberal donations that Carna, a king famous for these qualities, was entirely forgotten. 

La v man Mantri was minister to the king Dnv v Rax a Himm’aha, and was loved 

by the nobles for his extensiv^yciuiromentJ in Iiteiaturc and the sciences. 

In public or in prhate lip was equally esteemed for his virtues, wealth, greatness, 

generosity, and personal l>ra\ery, &.c. 

The women who saw Lixman IMANijfi. while sitting in the light of the full 

• • 
moon in summer, were dazzled by his beauty, and intoxicated with love. 

A great many authors and learned men composed versos, &i\, in his praise. 

In the dominions of Ptaa Hava, Laxman AJan'iri was the chief of men and 
excelled the minister of Prvi aPA Rl mu, called V ANAK.A, and VorsENDRA in firm- 
ness. wisdom, wit aud resources. ^ 

One night Laxman M vntri Wing asleep, dreamt that a deity called Vinaka 
appeared before him, having his feet adorned with Andal and Ctidam, and his waist with a 

gold baud. He had a crown on his head set with nine sorts of precious stones, •anti the 

• • 

symbol of full moon was placed above the crown. He had four hands, each of which held 
an instrument. The deity addressed hvXMAN j\I\ntri saying, "There is a place 
railed Vintpaksha, where lasciviousness, revenge, lust, &c. are unknown, which would he a 
pleasant spot for the three principal deities called Hari, (or Visiini )Hak v (or Siva) 
and lJruAN VAGARHiiA, or the four-headed god Brahma, it is* situated in the south 
side of the mountain called Merit, iu the middle of tho island called Jambitdtripa , and 
encompassed by tho salt sea called Savana Sam ud ram , In the same place there is n river 
called Pmakent , whose waters are Ukc Amrilam (nectar), and abound with fish, turtles, 
alligators, ike. On f]^e banks* of life river there arc many groves composed uf_manguc. 
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citron, plantain, limj^s jrli other siy Is of fruit trees, intermixed with all sorts of flowers 
ami plants mun^ ! MnlU , Mafia , Jan/e, the abode of nightingales and other beautiful 
birds. This is the ^holiest spot in tlm world, where the axe of penance and devotion is 
laid to the root of the vine of .siti. In it there is a place called Vumpcilir, to tho east of 
which there is a mountain called Malaguvantyt, to the south sid</of which again there is a 
* * cave where 1 recommend you to build my temple, 1 ’ # 

Lax wan Mantjm in accordance with the injunction of the deity erected a 
temple in which he priced the auspicious Vtiu caksha Dk\ \ with Pakvati, his wife, 
and their son (vANtiswir Pin \J»\ on the bank of the river Pnmpa % to the south side of 
^tho mountain *hilmjav<mta f whose glory shall last until tho sun and moorf pass away. 


. TWELFTH 1 ASCRIPTION. 

A 1\on<1 of Donation written on the stone near Itouga Mnnfapam before 
the Temple of ihe.'/fahj V Uil'i’AKSiiA. 

May fortune and victory endure ! 

In the year of Sdlh a liana 1130, corresponding to the year Sukla, in May ha Bahula 
Cholardasi, or on the 2l)th of the moon (in the month of March, lo08.) 

TU« fortunate, the great king of kings, Paramcswara, brave and valiant, happy and 
heroic, Krishna Maiia Raw, while sitting on llio throng presented a village, Shi y ha - 
halli, fur the supply of the daily uflVrings, together with a newly built edifice called 
Rttvtja Manlapam, and a l/nver opposite to it, and also a large old tower lately repaired, 
whudi is at the first gate. He presented to V i RU caK.sha a Carnalcun and a Ndydnbha- 
ranam set with nine sorts of precious stones : the shape of the former was that of the 
petal, of the Tduuiri (lotus.) (lowers, «nd of the latter lh.it of a serpent. Jlo also pre- 
sented a large gold plate for the purpose of holding the daily offerings of food, and two 
small plates of the same metaf for holding small light-., together with seventj-four other 
plates made with silver, lie, who shall not continue the charity, will commit as great a 
sin as if lie hail slain a cow or Jirnhman . 

4 " 

STANZAS. 

1. — The king sitting on the precious throne, dwelling in the city of Vijat/anagar, his 
name is extended over the earth. In administering justice he excels the sovereigns 
INitiGV, N'ala, and Nahisiia. 
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II. — The virtue of giving' is greater than that of qpntiuuing;>> charity. Giving obtains 
iieaveu, and continuing paradise. 

III. — If a person continue all the gifts of others it is twice better than one of his own, 

• # . * 

should he resume those oV others his own will be ill vain. 

v 

IV. — If a person rfeunic his own gifts pr those of others he will be born as a inito or 
worm, and live sixty thousand years in dung*. 

V. — Ramachandra wishes all kings jnow and hereafter to continue to give in 

• i 

charity, because it is a duty appointed to man as the shore is to the sea. 

• • 


FOURTEENTH INSCRIPTION. 

A Dotal of Dona! ion irritlcn on a si one Gttf/ed V ay in the Temple of 

IMtithintsmhni. 

m 

Orkisakc/e to Ganap^Pati (or Ganavati'*), the general of the army of the deities. 

E'ortune and \ iotoiy ! 

In the year of SdUnihana 1 t<>7, corresponding to the year Vistrdra.su, in Krishna 
Stiff i TrifUju , Cuntr dram , or on Thursday the 3d of the moon (in the month of April 1&15.) 

The fortunate, the groat king of Kings, Parameswara , happy, famous, and heroic. 
Sad tan \ Maiia Raya was ruling the world, sitting on the precious stone, holding an 
umbrella o\ or his head when Timm v Hanca, son of Vrittabua Rang a presented a 
building called Nang a Mantapam or public resting place/1 with twenty- five partitions 
to the God Madhava 1)kva, (whose temple is in the city of Vijayanagar , at the great 
ha/ar, wo^t of the Mrlaiumftt). The proceeds thereof are to bo appropriated to* the 
e \ pence of the daily festiials, drums, flutes, &c., which may be neccSsary for jhewpomp 
and splendour of the temple. * # 

This gift is given by him in the name of his father Vallamia Ranga and mother 
Viimui.oma, that they may obtain salvation. Let the gift be inviolable until the sun 
anil moon shall cease to shine in the world. • 

• _ B ^ 

* This is apparently a mistake for the younger brother of Ganpati named Kartik is called l( Deva Shkna- 
I ati,” (general of the army of the deities). 
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Transcript of Hi: F^rsjjhn scrip t i on from tin- Tuilanga into the Decanugari character. 
/ ' 



^ au^«f 



arpm 1 wrcT^nr: 1 \ \ ^ptppnwte 

1 ^gre%^prppg stpr fspruRR 1 » 1 
' sf^raucJiiofcrt:*^: 1 cpnfa *rrc^ftpnf% sfffgg ^*rpg wfrt trepnft 1 \ i^rgra; 
Trwr^rf ^ = 1 *;T^TgTafrafgfgw ’sfggjiiinrRgT 1 a 1 %f*r?ig*pr gregg-g: 

C J 

faiTT | | 4, | c^T^^PTSITft'ST ISHSITOJIT: | WpRl 

aft%>prroitRTfw- 1 ^ 1 wfa>T?rc%Tg*Hw;£;T annwEim: 1 gw$R^T«T«arcpp=fina 
cta 1 1 fjp* wg *ggT^garsRgTfag: 1 ^PW^raTs^foiirro 1^1 fgTjirg 

i^f^fTd^ra^gJTTp^fprw-ir cwt^rarl k i h^h 
^ntr^r^wnffi: gft^rf^itr?1;rrcirT gnm ?t Rfa *iVig<i t^pfirfcs- 1 \° ( 

cfga^vfg^'tW^^'rt ^TcTt I U 1 3 7 l^ 4 »»T 

VRIJ^rfa ^Iffr’^wswriri: *PP& I Vr?R^ <?.fK<rqctfri: 

J _ J >* J 

| u I ^ ^ WVOtft* W I ^^T*giaflfTO 3 rfcHP* gSTTR: I ^ 1 g^-gpr 

ar^RTflts^nwRjj^f^i^! 1 ^rpm^gfgirf^cp 1 \z 1 Trgrc^PH: gigig 

ipkapr *r*v- \ ggir *ipFlwg gifa *tw<t: mx \ \ qg^ggrtRigigcfi V< * Wigi 

vrT^rr 1 Wte*flTprfwr<rc giggafscrf 1 \i 1 ’gafeppRRi ^'twg*^g\ftgfV- 1 gg 
aj^g^tgaTgrarefrfirgp;: i wr^iijfgsigT fw gfttprirfb? 1 gpjpr arafopm? 
mmsffprf^t 1 ^RTSTsgcItw w^Rt 1 tfwruwU 1 

■g?:PTvfttnwrcT«Pt^i 1 ^T i ^rre>T^i 1 f^grjrgpbft gg 

11 

fwfaffa: *r gis?fg^apjarwg 1 -srnrf^ ^i«J tTt 

^favpj: 

I ^TT«tt%^ar? t ^TggKT^PJpf ^ 5 f: 


cl 1 ?! 



g *mT gpr£i fgfe^M^TwfaRnpn ^-csn^reiT-TnfrdfM^^^ gf*rnrT 1 gargi^n ui 

' ^'1 ^ 'j t 

gjTfstfa garg^TE^gg (qe^ttnsfitciT^faT^ g fatfggfrafgfg 1 iptbpitw ajwgpitg «i n» 
jirRmrarcgpnmeiT f«nr w ^rrtr ! 11 Wna cngf^prrggr^ tvr^-sr cfp^^fi fcf 1 

%j > j 

^fr\Rw:rfjT ?5 gr 5 g*P?F 3 g*n# *p^gfw*ngT iaai ;&nftsfafta?T 1 -*g;inr<a>gT 
f^lT'TCU^^ gtRgfag»jjP *T gtTphwfg : II 

•' ^ >4 

^fRiOT^^sr ^c-o -gr-t^R inwt ^raiJS’TfTTr fr^lgigt fcv 4 i WmR' 1 

■atrfStvi fjf^tmrsiT<np;T^^™^i3i : 1 iVtnn §n-’gpuvi vng<n<f -*.>•• ppt: \ f-^v-r-TWg^ 
cmfrif^TTfinr 1 1 gfwTP^-Higpj ^nvT-,- 0 %;*:: 1 

^TWT THTfirf*T^HT»fT ^ffafcT gi{Ht^f(T | crf«rf^^JR^§ilT I 

* 4 ciiRigaT’ql^Cfl 11 



ixsciurnoxs prom vijav\nu:ar. 


I/ist > ij'/ioii, (hr/ihttf in Tiii/niti/a f //."•(* 7 1 


^ ^ • 

i sure 1 i 1 sre^itT^faro^re’ 

j * *• 

'^rfiTciTniT | I i 3 Tm K l^i 1 i*rre w ^ -smi 

u: 1^1 yfiretfiT 

irrererer^nrere: WimwfaHrjjrSTwrfa infa n i SJrawnrfsraifww vjnrojfrft 

• ■* # 

reinsure?: | W Ojii fft^r RT^ros: yreirefCtreTiNitTf®?: | >, , ^Tsrrfti urerTSrei t 5 nrsn 
fa«*5,r: I f)TfTTqi:7rirg'<i ypjlWWC : | «f | f S rm^SIT $Hure «f: | T^reSR 

ireVriarROnreifw i « i tumitot ^rtst w « f1^' f^f ^xfVIVr: i ^irey^f-rintrereT 

IVrej^fn ^ y: | -C- | vn if; HTfVl i$r IresRTO? J-;*rftremipRj: TJjjTqr^ f%rfH 

► J J 

T fa *>4*^.1 faH -TITrvtJT I fa*reT*jfaffa WR "ft cTRI^KfgfflV 
fare fan 1 c 1 nra ^faT^rere^trfafai^i r^rerfa ere: iRajif’ywn 

fre^-reTri'i vr|7<[ 7i7i‘i**rv.Ir 1 sn^far^Twfsreirfajre ^rr?r yure f?fa cttH? 5 fareiryiufa 

• *4 

fafarerfwi ‘.ffrp* f , 

fiW. Hit A jj'-iT T.-i flTFil^rf'ilOT^V || 1 83£ || vr^UTf^ cI^TfT»VTr^RT»i^r ^iT^ITO 
*\ i 3 T^RiTfi^^ffiTflrepiTJnfiiriiT nfHVi: Hfafr \*ionire»r?rere ^re reius frfaR 
farfaji jjii^.f^q'pci Hfa i il jryft s», i <j la> ^rafcf'Ar^T^ffr^ 

inf <?cT *i r n r fa y w j;nre ny n iirr f 3? Hrq q -* c wrei * *pr 4 ar fafa er^«rafaireiT ?r ■$7rr«re'tTTreT 
y*r v-i 4 «•! ifa fainfi % qw^ri t VfHtTf^n^xjy^fl-^TiiTy ^i^mf^fyqTJr ^utirwr 
J f T1 Hu fafafal 7TT>f APE, STR $ Tfefa I'RUT^IYcT^Tft^ 

^iT^ifTii-nirnr^Ri^yjf fanre?n^srre smfyfyTrmfaj^farir 

# j * t J • j 

*rre fir 3 re i* ejTasifarefg fa H tire *re y *Rranc«r fT^ farerefaTfi ^ q Trefafapr spitre 
y H f « wre re fa fxry t'y yfe -yrreR w^rj^faiiRi ^fayr^fafare-ri SrpiT -yffa 
iT7^'*fyT*i nmfa TifnHtyrjirfin^Tirf^Hf^^y-RrTifrJi^iiTff i HrereiiTirrfarefa; *rer*T 
ITT r 1 H \ <t faUl^refa^yp^ ^ffTTTJT 1 1 npWreflTTinfai 

ifr^-,;fi -Hisp/mH i vi'w«T3 in^^Tdir i i ^iifiyaiiiiTTJrftRys^ 

wffffT tff^TTJifcrf ^ fTTJT || 
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Third kacr’/dtott, finiturihctf' in I hr l)< miiayari Character. 

• ^W*ITnpf | ^ I •’tffaSJTqqT 

qj^w^fscw^mripoFR; qsnqtqqrcnfter^q 

^Tsr^^grri W5Tif^ fy srq^K fr fqsi q ^-qfq ^ ^r t ci *rwui j ^ 71 , t^ fry TTronfanfir^ritra 
* frT‘gcntff«CM^’TWf^W ! ft?or- rraTfq*Twy*^rifqfq*y;fq^TqTqwf^rfrrcq|q 
*T»r*rwraT fqyn^Tqfwf^qrqre£^>qqf^q:quqT*iWcifq*rqqrjrr*q nffjqfqwqqgqt 
^jjmr'g^cTT?:*nf*i^tf^ : ^wgyTT?i ^qr^TqrrT^?qTfrfqrTq‘<HTqTy wrTfq^rrq <* <jq q2t 
^*T : m^^TTRJ =^ttK : t^T^oi ^arnnTJnJiqjT.IT II *|T || <?HS m | 

, fqN'qqfq WsrSi q*T?nu*rqmq 11 f^3r^^Vtf<THr^a3nrtfcfT»T*?»yrwi *rcrrtq Ttrfq 
yffy qvrr)*<yrq Jrwfwr^ 1 11 '^%T«?^TTn:rf5»r5n*Ts qfr w r*3Trfci fa’ fav, r ^r vi 1 q*jirq 

fwrfrr qT^qrfqyfarMT^r«R^TqrfaT # qffrrRcnnwTr qq^^fl'TO?qn*^nq®falfan' Vt 
mmwfwrorafdT.qfarcpq wfawjanwflT 1 fqwt^iqrr^Pj^Tfqqci^^ftnsarijqtjT^lOT 
f^<fn : &raii airnfa'i cj-,®-. fefaqfarfrvrtfar^cjqiqii ii qTsnqTmqcrTrs *xfiTf<T ^fcwrw 
qfcT ?(T<T?TTrT ^iF^^irqTO^CeTrOTfqm fq*qrc<qrnH(Tr: | vp^ iq-*f jii < Tqrqqfq 
faRffaw^y ?q l TTTf,qTTfltTTqf'Tf«lf%f{^qWVff^^ir!^tf^ I! FfqT'i5-5yfT^T^l<TWcrftTT^T?T 
w^T3T'Er^Tq“' 5 TqlfqqfTqfcqr^rqT^Twrqt7r»rq;| f^^T^'fT^ftr5flqr<‘Tfq*-qrciqp^Tqi^'- 
#qT®qte*:*rrqfqyTq*;: ^?Traqr. n y ®rqj r ^nr fa fara^Tr Tro^Tlrq^iHT 
qTq^WTt^iSxfaiqqqrqfq: wf5i?TTOCTt rT*RB: | q-q'T , qT?TJmqq*m:£'q ^ gqqi, q 

sFTqTqT^TirfqnqfcrwcTfqw'fTTgqrTnnr^tR ; 11 TTijqqWfa^qTrm-qfq yorfir q-zrranr-ihj^q 
in n^n ^v^crinfqwq^faqTofimqii^nqp t %m 37 xrq^qq^cmffl"Tfqtrrttw 
wq^w€r^tw^f?iqwq^rTrqiTrjgiiRiiq : 11 qfr^sqrTmfaqi'q^iqwTTTiqn^JTFH' 
wiT*jnfq*nfar qxrfrf rvqqrxft; s-, t qr? wrU 1 *£ r gfrqTjery i; rsj rqrr fcq zr% ^ wsorq^i 
cTqrqTqqTcTqfci ?crfqwnq*r?q i*w‘q: || q fa ITS 1 2 p^rqfar qq n? r fap4 ifa TW I 

flHTRTif: xrfd^qfcOniT^^r^n^vi^xf 1 ^T^^qqW?r‘g'ffr*^^IH3K!l3^T?rq5iTXri-Tm 
^THqfT^JTfPT^-q ii S"5R;T^^^pj II fq i 3p*Tf^j3iqfgwl'T;3T»rq: -qtl qrrq f Wf: qfJftT 
famfa yf sit 4 irerrwSr^:arf 1 tush q qrqRTw: qmqTnn ; ^r #■ t^ qj: qrfwqrr ronfarr 

<q corwryp'ra yT mr yf sr-frir p n fww fyyrrryrq faorrfq yrjnjyT3jfqq*i#n 

fqqf^qTqT^qq 'Nfay s“ I enJTWmfq WTTTrrTirfonrfT fVcfT q qpiq*r^fa>F 

xrqq^- ^qjffqqfi q't^qr || #T?f ^tfri^^rilq^^qt^TT^rTw: WqiT <0qjf<T ?^R?ir 

l ’J 331 rfrJl^V7TqqTfg?:fwy’q^:qrM%Tf5i7fnV3>^n® wrqjfl qfwrfVqqf^TO 
cqilqTifaP |l qyqqyTrrrfqrfsRTqqqTqynOirm: | rTynfa^I^ri^qqqyRTfqfarafaq 
V I STtfiT «T3n»T^qT%qrq vfrtjV’SFOj sfr»3 ’qt?w5in ’STq fqqqvrqfq: | fljq -?rt^q 
fy^ifqyyfq^fi: 1 qTartfiyTqtwqq^qjrqpqrq^ 11 qfww q‘iq wfmnrii 

^fvj 1 1 qrrHqr^^nf n ^j >-T«R^ r tf^xrj ; n'y 11 TEir^Tcrq^^fly cn^<5ifH*nrqi fjq qK* 

qti'm^aryifqfnr^qf^qijjrjcra: 1 fqarr*»ipnf wqrfir^Tf^^^q^^ wfhr 
jyfsrefxjq vri ••■^flqrg aTq^qrry qnrrinT^: | ^ramfi-qTqvW 
qxqrqi^q y ^T'yrfw cwf^irFirq^rc y 
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fourth Jimnipfion. 

, II 

• Pflw ii i ^Hi^r?on:TT!wr^»TOTr?T u qt ^r prPH’ 

crxt^y^TfHfFnniTT i ^wnir^'i^-cx ■sfcroxftr ^ ipjy u ^tTJT^rrf^^’ssmisn^'Si 
*jy i afiR^T^c?jrn^T«H ri frnr^j n ff^juft^rsT'cr^^Tfvn^^h^iysnjTT^^: utra^-Rj 

^npi^^T^fs^tfsrEtr: i ctkj TTC&Rxij ^nxxfa: fW^T wu<ra«x ^ <pxxj 

%r>W= *t*THIT^MS II cTsl'i! ttrawffc: | ^fl^aifT^T 

*tv ii i ^rri*r*rcnirerjr Trrf*TTs? Trftwsix 11 Votctptsi * 

^gmfxT ^nxfaapff?; -sf^ «[ SR^' i* SP | XjXqXO^iXjJfaCx^ 

fRf<r tnrci vjftf ^jfre’w-sstnjxfaw WHaRunf^cr! u 

xnxriTsxiffoi 3 t^‘ o?ft^r^r*T ^f^ijf&^T^einrJntH i ^xipjtre^xftxxfVfiT tui y i % % 

f^icTTi^^^ ^ifTff^w^mcr ^tcptst ii H^wx^»xfrw3^wrefatrx'' i ra: i ihr 

^PtV'Tl^iT^T ^Wfa^xf^X II ^TRVfrll*; ^H^TT^T oft f«r*n3fa Wif *j pnn^ JTift 
m *r Ijrfti wv, T^TTf ^ 1 1^*1 '<j{]v i ¥t(^T ^pr^npi cr^Txr fysjciir xrg^r iirewfl ^ffxi^hr 
f’TOT’X f^vpPTVRW g ffT*TT^^ T*1 - - l| ^T"! ’ST TITST »T?Tftr ^ »T>RTW «?>X JRT^JJff «Jp£x^Tf 
Tprtqi ^TaTTTfrimTfcf TJTfiT fv,t^T cT^T^ | ^r^TBl^^^T^Wxr^JTVrHTiettTt fsfcTXcT *<»|XrP 
%fitf1w|?rt <=rjrf^ fr^jrr irm*i ?ix3»xTfl>ri fafauRa^Uf ?:iw^tuwS 

*■ j ^ j ^ 

•pawi’i ^TOrf g<?x fafy | ar , qtifr|m^T?iT«T'<infii ^Twfa Tn^fawprarSxflii TT >H«f i 
fyarraft^nrHi^^: ^ww^T*rfrrr3x: i i ^tct ^ 

f^V-iT TTJT^’enwifgy *l*^X | all'itr -sffr =Tf»H. ^ITHtrTJW1STq<Xt II 
vtr’jffaTcfWw fosprsrcri: *:«:,• ^rt^T f^rai faw'fl ^ffsp^sryyjrcwxra’ 

^WfnTUJT|?TTBfif-J3Tfrc|: ^T^yX5XX;X^TW^n^fj3 7 Tf ^ OaBif «r 

sn*r ii vix^Tx^x^nfiN^renxf* n- -*% t ^t^^^tf*rTrjTfq 

^ ^TT^jt | *ft3W *T?frT ^fcSKrSPM SOm ^ ^STpcif ^HTTm ^yrrfij Jn?T*l'f^ 

<*$ -^V,t i xrx*»n’ TjwrctT aurfcr «rf^ ^ pj^^x^iyrc^TinfyiH^rirfrexJf 

; flfoRIf: I SPRIT T^Trl ^Ty^if rfw>^TOi^^f^--<-KI cTKT^il^TIf TOP* 

ft*T ffompt i snsrm xrcwfttw wTwwr^i cr5 y ' *mf^f<prr5T 

f*mraiw ii ^jf.TfjtTTri g^rrypT} in*TT?« “tTnrvr^^^rft: 

^nrci^nr^icn^fT ii tr^T«J fafaY xj-^i ^if^fi i <rftn^r itJ;^ feftr 

ft^ff^^fili (TciTp2rai*54t«sr ■^tarR"^I 7T W^xff5i: | fsrwf^ u 

^l-t(T <n^ fTFfrT'f : TT^ffq 1 f^f % ^‘Vw ^ j|r<TJfT^f^5T TOtxTlRJ T^fxcJair : tji^vt: | tr^JX 

^a-f<T ’ti'rJq^lX^Mrtl^V : ^iT^l73 f xf W.3T* 5 ? cftwy ^TJl^f WT || W^TUT 

^-ycTTfcT f ifi?r ^TnTO^t^^T^T^T^tJr^fyyy^fl-ytyf^^Tirrf^^T-fVf: | Jttx 

^im^ffwxcr tfftfsifyaT^fvyrin^n^x ftryiri 

vpcntVr^^r i "hx^t: -ix^^toT 1 u . • 



to 
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c, crfgfV.nrg ^r?r v - 1 

TWWT*rff <r( Jcrfir ’jR^fff w nairtn«{Of ^tt - fi ^r?n Z. ^ tip. t ^ rfcr ^jrTtfkprwiixfliTfa c!ifa i 

Vt^lpT wfrr ’£ FT>prfafiT?/ 50 iT^f?: I ^Tffrir fT^TRTTJl T^TH® ^TT? TPW 

^nt?: i ■r r jrTfyn 5f r w hit 3 re t sra??? **' r : 1 ir?rn<r<: n i f%\?;T?rg5r^rnrT 

TWTjN W «f ; | JTsrraXRW^ I ^FTT^ra JT^RT^ra? wt^twf^fiq : | 

^tjntjr^rfsfjrTW^ffw: *reta ^ w- \ *jvtf*ra f^psprct* Tsrftnrirrinsp ’stittr^ 

rniriw- t%ffrqffR'^Tt'srHi T^t«et ^Jrret* i ^nphsrca r^f^tfrnt nr^iT ^i^rer *tt^t 
? m?ntfV^TTrf5Prf*F? w^tsra ^t^T ^ h r jt<t tfafa-T^FrjiPT 

* w^i?rrwv*TOT 5 ^Tl^^f 5 Ttr^^:T?T^rqTti F^ 

s- tor- ^ j o 

afr^w^witc^r^^T.wTf^fc^f ?T©g*r?:^-TiiJr irf?;Hci>i?:TrwsT jr?*rf<nr*rpTn«R 
3* faf<r?RT*rra<wrJT 7Fvfrf*nrf$rair w^tfrut !i «i xwirsr 

xrf^^^irFr^Fga^rsT^H fT»r swra *r?t inrTf^TrfcnrarSJsr ^nbr fir f rawq1 %«~5^U 
vhr s»T3rtfw5rC'fi i 3Ti’fT?f>f fafrr^^nTpaii ^TOnprPrsiTh* Tbilisi f<rt fnrcr- 
snri: frrsTfnmTirgi wTfra 7T^^?^3jtVfjfcrfrtct?;T^rmH\i»f-<>rr^TJ'i^3ir m^'crowrpryi 

J J . v 

isflfcffc'ni^itVnfi^Tsr f^wf^crspr? ^fl^T*ra5rctrrf*H ^F^ar apirqrspTTTT 
Frsrronr fv jT^Tv^PT^fwffrfwr^it ^re^p^rfVKWRjTw^Tf TFrri m^rfr J. 

<T^T^nfTfrii r irtrs 5 Tfiirf^d^orwRH af^^Rrfa 

* r <x f ?r n ^fg^cnra~q ~m vm^rffrfjrFrwmsT cn5/*f3r<n?rcj ^i^pT^mpfT n 

m * r*Fn tj w arrsrsn ?. ^ uf|*iai *riirt‘TW^T i f app^T^i fjrcrfW^a 1 '^ffR 

w;rf*tif?3!^m^aT sna<Tirj|TFTT& in?fT^T?^T^faw^jntxn'«t w^r mv^r- u 


(Tin- ro.sl of the liiseriplion:-, lnini>; in flic Tailan^a and ( auarcsi 
lan<nin“c ami characters, For mIocIi t\pc arc not readily procurable in 
('ale.uLlu, arc omitted ; the translations bcinu thought sullieicnt to explain 
tlufir purport.) 
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ANALYSIS OF.' THE DULVA, 

A PORTION OF THE 

TIBETAN WORK ENTITLED THE KA*H-GYUR. 


*Jh M ii. ALEXANDER (SOMA KOROSI, 

MCI LO-IU Ni. \HI \N OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


• 1 U E "rent compilation of the* Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred 
\ol nines, is sly led KA-gtjur or vulgarly JCdn-gyur (q*lQ'Q§z, bAv/A-h »•//«/•) 
i. e. “ translation of commandment on account of liteir being translated 
bum the Sanscrit, or irom t I k* ancient iurfitut. 

"bad), by which may be understood the Prucrita or dialed of Magadlut, 
the principal seat of the Buddhist faith iu India at the period. 

These Books contain the doctrine of Shaky a, a liiuldha, who is 
supposed by the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one 
thousand years before the beginning of the Christian ora. They were 
compiled at three different times, in three different places, in ancient India. 
First, immediately after the death of ShAkva; afterwards, yi the’ time of 
Amioka a c elebrated king, whose residence was at PutaUpulra, one hunch-eel 
and ten years after the decease of ShXkya. And, lastly, in the time of 
KamsVa, a king in the north of India, upwards* of four hundred years 
froih SijXkva ; when his folio wees had separated themselves into eighteen 
sects, cinder four principal divisions, of which the names both Sanscrit 
and Tibctait, are recorded. 1 * 


See p. 25 iu the Lift of Shakya, in the Ka-gyur collection. 
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The first compilers were three individuals of his (ShXkya's) principal 
disciples. “ Ui»XLf" (in Tib. “Nyb'-vAb-Akhok") compiled the “ Vinaya 
Mtra»r (Tib. Pul-vc-tfa) ; Anakda (Tib. “ Kt\'dpX\<>”) the Sh/runlah 
(Tib. the Do class); And “ KXshy \i»a” (Tib. “ Hos-shumi”) the J*rajnyd- 
.j/drainita (Tib. Sher-ch'/un). These several works were imported into 
Tibet, and translated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries 
of our era, hut mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ka-q-ynr in the 
Asiatic Society's jyissession,, appears to have been printed with the very 
•wooden types that are mentioned as having been prepared in 1731 of the 

I 

last century ; and which are still in continual use, at Snar-i'/tang, a large 
building or monastery, not far from Tcshi-ihun-po, b /era- 

sfiis 1 hint-po.) 

Tl>«* An- qy nr collection comprises the seven following great divisions, 
which are in fact distinct works. 

I. Do I -eft, Q5<2i'5T, (Sans. Vinaya) or, “ Discipline,” in 13 volumes. 

JI. N/ter-ch'hin, (Sans- PrajnyapAnwiild) or, “ Transcendental 

Wisdom,” iu 21 volumes. 

III. P' Ua! -cli hen, (Sans. liialiVia-rata sanqa ) or, “ Bauddlia 

Coimfmnity,” iu (> volumes. 

IV. DJcon-.se/rs, (Sans, llntnn/cnta ) or, “ (Jems heaped 

up,” in ti volumes. 

V. Do-ife, *fv$, (Sans. Sulrau(n) “ Aphorisms” or Tracts, in 30 
volumes. 

VI. NyAng-das, »re;’Q^<v, (Sans. Niro 'via) “ Deliverance from pain,” 
in 2 volumes. 

VII. (iynl, jg^, (Sant. Tantra) “ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,” in 22 
volumes, forming altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 

The whole Ki-gynr collection is very frequently alluded to umh-r the 
name, Di-nol-snm, in Sanscrit Tripitak&h, the “free vessels 

or repositories”, comprehending under this appellation — 1st. The Dulca . — 
2mlly. The Do, with the P hal-ch'/un, Kon-dks, Nyaugdas and the f/yul. 
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— Sicily. The Sher-ch,hin, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple 
divi.Moii is expressed by these nnines : 1. Du fra, (Sans. Vinaya). 2. Do, 

(Sans. Sutra). .'1. Cb'hos-non-pa, *V*rSVv, (San. AbhifUnmndh.) This 

* • • v t v 

last is expressed in Tibetan also by Non-pa-dsot , by Yum, 

I V , | 

•vi at, and hv Mu-mo. araj, Jt is the common or vulgar opinion that the. 
Dntra is a cure against* cupidity or lust; the Do, against iracundy or 
passion ; and the C/t'/ios-Mtti-jfa, aga hist ignorance. • 

Tlie Dci.vX, Sans. Vinaya, which will form,tho subject of the 

present anal) sis, treats generally on the religions .Discipline or Educn’tion* 
of religious persons. The following arc 1 the .subdivisions of tliis Worh : 

I. Dnt-rd-zhi ,* Sans. Vinaya- Vast a. Eng. •“ The basis 

• • 

of discipline or education,'" in 4 volumes. * 

, -• So-sor- 1 ion -pr-dt o, ('V’<v'i’ax'^Q*af^) Sans. Prutimoks/ta fibtra. 

Eng. “ A Sutra on emancipation," in .*10 leaves. 

:i. I)ttl-r a-ndni-pdr-jrl-pd, (Q5Qi’^T*i»f'VX'Qisv») Sans. Vinaya ri- 
bbdgn Eng. “ Explanation of education^’, in t volumes. 

4 . < it- ton H - m i -so-sor- 1' /lar-jn -do. Sans. 

Ji/tiAdnmi prat into/, dut Sutra. Eug. “ A Sutra on emancipation for the 
Priestesses or Nuns. * in .‘Id leaves. 

Gr-tong'-mi-dat-rd-nam-par -Jit-pa, 

Sans. Wtiksltuui Vinaya ribbdga. ling. “ Explanation of the discipline or 
education of the Priestesses or Nuns," in 1 volume with the preceding tract. 

0. Dnt-i d-plu dii-lt /tt'g/t-kyi-z/ti. Sails.* Vinaya 

IS/mdraAa Vasin. Eng. “ Misci'llaneuuy minjitiaj concerning religious* disci- 
pline," in 2 volume's. 

7. Dul-rd-zftang-ldmd , Sans. Vinaya C tiara 

grant ha . Eng. “ The chief te'Xt hook (or the last work of the Pidva 
e'lass) yn education," in 2 volumes. 


* In these name* the mute tellers of llio Tibetan are omitted for facility of pronunciation : 
those who can consult the original names will readily supply them where the exact orlhogra- 
1 hy is required. In other places, wheae a roman letter precedes a sj liable in italics, or eioo 
versi, such initial will be understood <p be mule. • 
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t 

Sonic make only fpur divisions of*the whole Ditlrd, thus, in Sanscrit — 
1. Vinaya Vaslu. 2. Pralimolesha Shim and Vi nay a rihhaga. 3. Vinaya 
U’shudraku, V in ■>/«*, and 4. Vinaya 17 tiara grantha. i\iul this division is cal- 
led Luttg-dl-zhi, the four classes of preempts. But in the col- 

t | # 

.lection with the Society the subdivision is as exhibited above. 

Under this title. “ I) aim' (Q5<3pia[,) there arc thirteen volumes marked 
with the thirteen ttrst letters of the Tib* Alphabet (from *1 — v,) On each 
leaf, oil the margin of the, left side, whence the lines begin, this title is 

‘expressed -; then follows the letter, under which the volume* is registered, 

* 

accompanied by the number of that leaf in words, tint*-- *1-5*1, i. e. 

the Dutch class, l he Kd ar first minute , Jicsl leaf. * ( 

(On the first page are seen three images representing Siivkya with his 
son mj his left, and one of his principal disciples on his right, with these 
sentences or inscriptions below them — “ flinp-Ardug-la nauto," salutation 
to the prince of J) funis — “ Shurihi-pulu-nnmo," salutation to the son of 
SuAuikX, sgra-gchen-luhin-ln-ndino," saluUtion to Gracukn djun (or 
LXhcla, in Sanscrit.) 

The titles of the great divisions of the Ki/t-gynr, and of some parti- 
cular" 'works, are frequently entitled both in Sanscrit and Tibetan, as in 
the example just, given 4r*lX'SfV3, rgya-gar-skad-du, (in the Indian or 
iMagndhu language, (lr Sanscrit Vinay/t rtufu.) -Jiiul-^kaddu, ami lastly 
in the Tibetan language hdu/-ru-g;ki t Q5 ! iTxr*IG|, “the basis of religious 
discipline. ’ 

After, the title of the work, follows the “salutation to the three holy 
ones,” in Tibetan, thus-Dkou-Mcli' liog-Qsuinlu-jt' hyag-llls' lial-lo, which 
in Sanscrit is expressed elsewhere thus - Namo Patna Tray ay a, and means 
exactly what is above expressed. Then follows a special salutation to 
Shakva, in one s/hka, of which the meaning is this — “lie that hasten! off 
entirely all bonds (of human affection), has overcome the <detenninisls 
(Sans. Tirl/tika, Tib. Mn-slcgs-e/ian,) and has really subdued the devil 
with all liis hosts, he has found the supreme perfection ( llodhisalua,) 
I adore him.” 
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I proceed now to take a view of the contents of the several divisions of 
the Dulva class. * 

The first, Tib. Hftlul-va-Q,zki {'Sans. Vinaya vast",) “ basis of educa- 

I • 

tion,” consists of soicral treatises o# the disciplining of those religious 

m 

persons who became followers of ShAkya, and entered into the religious* 

order of that Buddha or Sage. Besides many others, seventeen such 

• • 

treatises are contained in the first four volumes of the Du lea class. The 
contents may be conveniently arranged with reference to* the volume of the 
class, and thnjeaf of that volume, in which they arc found. 

. * 1 , or Jirst volume of the Ihilvd class. 

On the second leaf "the subjects of the Essays in this class are ex- 
pressed in two slokas, the meaning of which is this — 1. The entering into 
* the religious order. 2. Confession or .general supplication. 3. Prohibition 
or censure of immoral actions. 4. The passing of the summer at a certain 
place. 5. Leather, hide or skin. 6. Medicament, garments or clothes. 

6. Mat. 9. Kaue/tambi, (a city). 10. Works. 11. Dmarscr-chan. 12. TJie 
inward man. 13. Alteration. 14. The omission or leaving off of the 
celebration of the feast of confession. 15. Bedding and furniture. 16. Dis- 
puling. 17. The causing of divisions amongst the priests. 

The contents of the first article arc thus specified — “ Shdrihi-bn,” or 
the son of ShArikA. Mustegs-chan , or Tirlhika (a determinist ?) Two young 
priests or monks. The murder of an yir/taa . One with a maimed hand, 
&l'. or all these contents are reduced thus— the son of SuArikA (Sans. 
Sh&i ipulra ) ; holy order ; ordination, or consecration of priests. * 

Nyk-$,i>e (Sans. Ucase'na) and other bands of religious persons adopt 
the doctrine of ShAkya, become his disciples, and follow him whithersoever 
lie goes. 

l*Yom leaf 2 to 10 is related how the kings of Anga (br Angadhu) and 
Mugadha, made incursions into the territories of eacli other with troops 
composed of such as fought from elephants, horses, chariots, and on foot, 
when ShAkya was not yet,dcscended from the paradise of the gods. 

M 
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The king of Ariga (whose capital was Champa) conquers Paiima 
cii’niiN-ro, the king o f Magadha (whose capital was R&jagriha ) and makes 
him his tributary ; — haughty expressions of the king-of Anga, in his letter 
to Padua ( h’hen-po the officers of this monarch 0 advise him to surreu- 
'■(lcr to the king of Anga, and repeat before him a s)6ka, to this meaning — 
“ When one's kingdom and life? are both in danger, one should have most 
care for one s life— for on consideration it will be evident that one may 
find another kingdom but not unolhef life." The king of Anga keeps 

a ' 

afterwards Magadha , for several years, in subjection, and his publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, make great exactions there. 

An earthquake and a groat light arc stated to occur at the descent of 
Shakya, when he enters the womb of his mother, (leaf 4,) and again at his 
birth names of the four kings in the four capitals of central India, and 
of tlieir sons, that were bom at the. same time with ShAkya -why such 
names were given to those young princes, (leaf &.) 

In Magadha the young prince bom to “ Pa dm a ch’hkn-po” is called 
in Tib. ‘ ‘ Q zugs-chan-snying-pd' (Sans. Vimhasara) why so called ; — liis 
eight nurses (Sans. Dhalr't), two for holding him in tlieir laps, two for suck- 
ling him, two for cleansing him, aud two for playing with him. There 
were horn in Magadha at the same time with this prince the sons of five 
hundred officers. 

• VimbasAra, when grown up is well practised in all arts, whence his 
surname (leaf! >-G) in Tib. “ B zo-abyangs,” (Sans. Shrenika or Shrenya.)--- 
He takes uotioo of the tax-gatherers of the king of Anga, prohibits them 
from collecting any further tribute in Magadha. — They have recourse 
to the lather of the young prince,, who permits to continue gathering the 
tribute or tax in the same manner as before. Afterwards the young prince, 
finding them agaili collecting the taxes, menaces them, and orders them 
to cease absolutely from all tax -gathering. They go to the king of Anga, 
tell him how they have been treated by the young prince of Magadha , and 
repeat before him a sldlca of this meaning, “ As long as a tree is young it 
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can be cut off* with the nails of the fingers ; when it *has grown large it is 
difficult to cut it down even with a hundred axes?” The king of Anga 

• • ' 0 

sends his envoys omnessengers to the king of Magadha , and demands of 

< him that the young prince, tied by the neck, should be sent to him 

an answer is returned tp him ; — they both prepare for war. * 

The king of Magadha appoints his son commander of the army. 

VtmbasXra summons those five hundred sons of officers that were born at 

the same time with him ; — acquaints them with h*s own circumstances ; — tells 
# • * # 
them that he.is resolved to make war against the king of Anga /—appoints 

them his officers. They all cheerfully engage in his cause, and assure him 

that his circumstances trill be their own. The prince utters a aldka, of 

which the meaning is this : “ In whoso house there is renown and glory (or 

a sacred person) it must be defended Jby all means. When honor is lost all 

is gone; as when the nave of a wheel is broken, the spokes arc of no 

use.” The officers assure him of their attachment to him in these words: 

“ where your feet are there are our heads!” He assembles the four kinds of 

• • 

troops. His father expresses liis wonder at the great number of his son's 
army — thence ^Vimbasara's surname “the king that has many troops.” 
Since the king of Anga had yet more troops than he himself— he causes 
him to ho slain by a stratagem. He occupies afterwards the whole of 
Anga, and takes up his residence at Champa till the death of his father. 

Afterwards he makes his residence at liajagriha, and this VimbasAraf is 

* • 

represented in the Dulva as tin- king of Magadha in the time of SpX$YA, 
whom he greatly esteemed, honored, and patronized. . 

From leaf 10. A young Brahman from Magadha, or Central India, 
travels towards the south of India, searching after mysteries or the Tantrika 
doctrine. He goes to a celebrated Brahman; — is well received by him ; — 
general reflections on the character of the people in the eslst, south, west and 
north of India. Praise bestowed on Central India, (leaf 10-11.) Many wish 
to sec it. A celebrated Brahman goes with the former to Iidjagriha ; — pays 
there a visit to the king ; -*-desifes to dispute with anyone of the brahmans 
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in Magadha ; — the king calls on a certain (Qnas-lln-gyi-uu) brahman of 
Nalada, a learned man who overcomes him in a dispute ; the king is greatly 
satisfic'd with it, makes him a donation of Nalada, hia-native place or town ; 
(leaf 13.) He returns to Nahida ; — marries; — after nine months his wife is 
'delivered of a son, who is named “ Stod-rings’— why so — is entrusted to 
eight nurses, (leaf 13.) — when grown up, is well instructed in all the 
arts and sciences, (leaf 14,) in the Rigveda, Yajnrvhla, Sit tnathda, 
At/tarvuvhda, &e. ' Afterwards his wifti is delivered of a daughter, who 
having eyes like those of the Shdrilcd bird, is called Sh£?ik£ — she is 
instructed in the letters, — overcomes her brother in a dispute. 

Again, a certain Brahmamdcsirous to be acquainted with the Tnntrika 
doctrine, or with mysteries, — travels from Central ludia towards the south ; 
— is instructed there in the JLokdyata system, by a learned Brahman “ *S'kar- 
jigval” (Sans. Tm’hya.) Reflections on the characters of the people of 
the four comers of India, and the praise of Central India, (in the* same 
terms as above.) This /Sk ah -royal wishing to visit Central India, succes- 
sively goes to RAjagriha, — pays there a visit to the king, — requests him 
for his patronage, and expresses his wish for disputing with any learned 
Brahman, — the king calls on “ <Jnas-lf.n-gyi-Mj” of Nalada for Nalanda). 
<Skak-royal defeats him in a dispute, and he is consequently deprived 
of Nahida, which village is conferred by the king to his successful adver- 
sary ; — the former is much grieved, and is about to leave Nalada, and go 
to another place — when jS’kar-rgyal cedes one half of his income to 
him, that he might remain there ; — he accepts of it, remains, and gives his 
daughter to iS'kar-rgyal for his wife. 

Leaf 18. Stoo-rings, the brother of Sharika, travels towards the 
south of India to learn the Lokdyata philosophical system. As a layman 
he is not admitted to hear that philosophy ; — he enters into the religious 
order of the Kun-tu-rgyu (going every where) Sans. Parivrdjaka, — will 
not cut his nails till lie has learned that philosophy, — thence lie is sur nam - 
ed afterwards, Sen-rings (he with long nails, or the long nailed.) 
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Leaf 19. ShXbikX enters into*a dispute with he* 1 husband, Skar- 
jbgyal : she is overcome. She becomes pregnant # with a child of won- 
derful .character, — her^dreams, — explication of her dreamt. She disputdh 
again Avith her huslxmd — now she* overcomes him ; this is attributed 
•to the wonderful child in her womb ; — she is delivered of that child; — it has. 
several tokens on his body of being imbued Avith extraordinary qualities. 
After the name of his father,* he is called Nye'-bgyil, (Sans. Upatis'hya) ; 
after that of his mother, SiiXbikX’s £on (Sans. Sh&riputm, Tib. Sh&rihi-bu) 

• (leaf 20.) His qualifications in all the branches of science, and thc*praclice» 
• ® 
of the brahmans. He excels his father in understanding the true mean- 
ing of the text of the ancient brahmanical works, (leaf 21j 

From leaf 22. The history of Mohugal-gyi-bu, or Mbngal-^yi- hu 
, (Sans. Maugalyana). His father's name, residing place and raul^. lie 
(the father) marries, — desirous to have a son, — addresses his prayers to all 
sorts of gods : — at last lie obtains one i sagacity of Avornen with child in 
distinguishing whether that child be a male or female ; — precautions which 
the minister takes Avith respect to the diet of his wife, — tastes and savours 
of meat and drink enumerated : — she is delivered of a child with a perfect 
body; — the child is called “ Lap-born," —why so? and also “ MZmgatyana," 
and Avliy so ? Ilence he i*s called sometimes, Tib. P&ng-s/eyes, Lap -born. 
Sans. “ Kolita," sometimes Tib. Mohugal-gyi-bu, S&ns. Mongalyana , one 
of the Mongol family or race. His nurses, his education, his qualifications 
in all the sciences and practices of the brahmans, (leaf '14.) Hcslirpasscs 
lus father in understanding the true meaning of the ancient works. * life is 
entrusted with the instruction of 500 young brahmans in reading the 
brahmanical works. IIoav they pass the time when they are not reading. 
The two masters or teachers N ye'- .royal (Sans. Upatis'hya) and Pang - 
sit yes J^Suns. Kolita) acquire great renown by their djsciples, — they are 
desirous to see each other. The first is very ingenious or intelligent, the 
latter very rich. Their parents will not permit them to go and see each 
other. They meet at the occasion of a festival at R&jagriha, whither they 

• * • N , • 
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were sent by their parents. They sit 'near to each other. Their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles; — their mutual addresses, after 
the shows are over ; — -their answers, each in a single stanza, (leaf 211.) . They 
acquire an affection for each other; eager to acquire knowledge, they 
.resolve to enter into some religious order. Pang-skv es begs liis parents 
to permit him to take the religious character ; he is not permitted. His 
parents, his relations, his coctaneous friends use several arguments to 
dissuade him frown his purpose ; they cannot prevail on him. He will ab- 
colufcly dot partake of anv repast until he is permitted. At last he obtains 

♦ m 

his parents’ leave, goes to Na/ada to meet there “ Yye'-jig\ ai.,” who very 
easily obtains his parents’ leave to take the religious character ; — reflections 
thereupon by Panc.-skyes (leaf 33.) They proceed together to Rdjagriha, 
where about that rime there art; supposed to have been six eelebrated 
teachers, the masters of six schools of different principles (whose names 
both Sanscrit and Tibetan are cm record). Successively they go before 
each of them, address them each in these terms: “Master? ( $Jtes-\dun, 
knowing) what is the method of your doctrine? what advice do you give 
to your pupil? what is the fruit of an honest life? (or of good moral 
practices) wliat are the benefits thereof?” Iv\oh master addresses 
them thus : Urahman-sons ! and each tells them his own opinion or prin- 
ciples : — they are wifn none of them satisfied: 1 hey make on each their 
reflections in the same terms, in one stanza, the meaning of which is this : 

0 

“ He is ’ an ill minded, wrong teaching, and mean follow, although he is 

celebrated, fora master: if his# own professed principles are such, what 

« 

are those which he does not profess.” They leave them with disdain or 
contempt, on account of A heir gross atheistical principles. (The names and 
philosophical principles of those six teachers or masters may' be seen, from 
leaf 3 3 to 40 of thq *1, or first volume of the Dithm.) 

Leaf 40. They become afterwards the pupils of “ Yang-oag-kgyal- 
va-cuan.” He entrusts them with the instruction of his five hundred 
disciples. In his sickness, these two young.brahmans make every effort 
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to assist him. The one attends on him, the other sqeks after medicaments. 
The cause of his smiling once. He tells them the birth of ShAkya, ajud 
that ho has become saint or Buddha, lie advises them to become 1ms 
disciples, but not to mention their caste and family name, but leaving off* 
• every pride, to practise good morals before him, if they wish to find thq 
food of immortality *(Tib. Bdud-vlsi, Sans. Amnia.) Leitf 41. A 
stanza on the instability of •human things: “All gathered treasures will 
end in want ; the end of those on high is downfall ; tlje end of meeting is 
separation o* parting ; the end of being alive is being dead (or is.deatlf).*^ 

He dies — they burn his body decently, and mourn for him.- They are 

• 

convinced that their deceased master has been a sage, and that he had 
found the food of immortality. They regret much that he has not com- 
municated it to them. They both make a law among themselves, that 
whichever should find first the amnia should communicate it to the other. 
The circumstances of their afterwards becoming disciples of Shaky a. 
lie declares them the first pair of hijs principal disciples, — Nye'-royal 
(ShJUiiu-ihi, or ShArauwatj) i‘thc chief of the ingenious or iutelligefit,” 
and PAng-sky r.s (Mongal-gyi-bv, or Mohugal-gyi-bu, Sans. Monga- 
li/ana ) “ the chief of .those that make miracles or prodigies or illusory 
spectacles.” * 

Lea/ 42. ShAkya declares that his privation And austerities, during 
the course of six years, were to no effect ; he could not find what 
he sought for. lit; refreshes himself* with substantial food, recovers his 
vigour, gives himself to meditation, and arrives at perfection, pr Becomes 
a Buddha. On the request of Buahma, the god, he goes to Vardmwi, per- 
forms there his first religious course, teaches his doctrine first to five 
men, who lmcl l>cen formerly his attendants. Afterwards he disciplines 
there, fifty young persons of high descent; — ordains arql consecrates them, 

( leaf 4ft.) • At other different places he finds many other disciples ; —goes to 
Itajagrilm. The king of Magndha (VimbasAka) offers him a residing place 
in a grove (called hod-malu-lfhal.hya.ka-lan - 
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da-kahi-gnas. Sang. Jfhiu-vanam Kalandnkd nivasa .) It is there that 
the above described N ye' -royal and Panc-skyes become his disciples. 

v Leaf 44-45. < Enumeration of several qualifications of ShAkya — hw 
seeing and knowing all things. The method he used in bringing to his 
(Joctrine or faith the before mentioned two young brahmans ; — farther circum- 
stances thereof, (leaf 45-50.) 

Having been told by one of Shakya’s disciples that he teaches in this 
manner : “ "What things arc 0 they that prise from causes, and what are 
the Caustw of their existence and of their cessation !"* these young 
brahmans are much pleased with, and go to, him, to become his disciples, 
leaf 50. Rumours at lliijagriha upon hearing that the two principal disciples 
of Yamj-dag-agyal-va-ciian have become the followers of ShAkya. 

Lea/' 51. Kuntu-rgyu Sen-rings (a bralunuu learned in the 
Lok again philosophical system) pays a visit to Kiiakya ; — is very impatient 
at first, — afterwards, being convinced by Shakya of his wrong principles, he 
yields, and begs him to receive him jnto liis order, leaf 57. —Terms used 
by the new comer and by the master at entering and at receiving one into 
the religious order. 

Leaf 58-05. Outlie enquiry of the priests, how it came that “ShX- 
rihi-du possesses such admirable talents ? — ShXkYa tells them his religious 
and moral merits in his former generations. Leaf 05. — Likewise, he tells 
them those of Mohugai.-oyi-bu. 

' Leaf 00. Shakya commits to the assembled body of the priests the 
power of receiving neophytes , into his religious order, nud to ordain 
priests when qualified. Many inconveniences arising from there being no 
Head or President in the congregation of the priests;— regulations for 
electing two principals (Mk'han-po), and five sorts of teachers (Slob-Dpon 
vulgo Lobon.) Rules to be observed. Instruction how to perform tlnj rites 

* Ye dharma hbtu prubhavii, hetu tenhdn TathAgato hyavadat— Tcshan c/m yo nirodha, 
eram vmli JVIah A hRAMAN as. —Of this formula, which is found on most of the images of 
Buddha Jug up at Benares, in Tirliul, and elsewhere, a full account has been given in the 
Journal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV. page 133 and 211, 
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and ceremonies at the receiving and ordaining of the priests. Terms used 
at that occasion. 

# 

\yhat sorts of ifc^n may be received into the religious order, and 
admitted to become priests. Questions to which a new comer must answer 
•directly. Names of several diseases and sores, leaf 79. Persons infected., 
with, or subject to those* maladies are prohibited from admission into the 
order. Several rules respecting the conduct of religious persons. 

Leaf 91. A priest should pot abuse any one* (in words) oven 

when himself abused ; should not become angry when irritated ; should not 
• • • 
beat when beaten ; nor rail when railed. 

Leaf 02. Enumeration of several things which a religious person or 

* • 

priest may not do without having previously asked the principal's ahd the 
teacher's leave. 

* 

Leaf 102. ShXkya having passed the three months of the summer 
in the grove near RAjagriha , will make a tour to the hills towards the 
south. He makes known to the priests, that whoever likes may go with 
him. Excuses of the priests, both of the old and young, for not being 
able to accompany him. Cause or reason why but a few disciples were 
now with him.* • * * 

Leaf 104. I low any Mu-stegs-rhan ("Sans. Tirthika ) may be admitted 
into the religious order of ShXkya. Regulations thereupon. 

Leaf 1 Oft. No priest is to be ordained that is below twenty years of 
age. Reasons thereof. * * 

Leaf 100. No one shall be received into the religious order* below 
fifteen years of age. Indecent conduct of two young priests or students. . 

ShXkya at S hr a vast i in Kosala. The story df two slaves or servants, 
who successively had been received into the religious order of ShXkya. 
Leaf 1 10- J 13. No slaves are to be admitted into that order. 

Leaf 113-115. Stories of two persons who, being in debt, lmd taken 
the religious character. ShXkya prohibits the admission into the religious 
order of any one who is in debt. 


o 
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Leaf 1 15. The stpry of a young man who, having run away from his 
parents, had entered into the religious order. ShAkya refuses to admit 
ally one into that order witTiout the consent of his (.parents. Regulations 
thereupon. * ‘ 

• r 

Leaf 110 . The story of a young person who had been received into 
the religious order of ShAkya by a high priest. Resolution — not to receive 
any one without the consent of the whole congregation of the priests. 

Leaf 110-121.* The story of a sijrk person; no sick man is to be 
ieceiVed ftito the religious order. Every new comer to be questioned as to 
tile state of his health. 

Leaf 121. ShAkya in the Nyagrodha Vihar, *pear Capila (Ser-zlcya, 
in Tibbtan.) Great lamentation of the women of Capila , upon their fathers* 
husbands, brothers, &c. taking the religious character and leaving their 
houses. Zas-6'tsang-ma’s (Sans SudkotMna , th’c father of ShAkya,) com- 
plaint before ShAkya. He again prohibits their receiving any one into 
the religious order without the consent of his parents, and orders that they 
should always ask first whether a candidate has leave from his parents, 
except in cases of those, who have come from a far country. Leaf 123. 

Leaf 123-127. The story of Kun-Dgaii-vo’s (Sans. A'nanda) sister’s 
two children. IIow they were encouraged to read and study diligently. 

Leaf 127-133. Several births according to one’s moral or religious 
merits, described by ShAkya, — applied to the beforementioned students or 
young rndnks. 

- "Leaf J33. The wonderful effects of ShAkya ’s smiling. Reasons 
thereof. Order prohibiting the seduction of nuns or of priestesses by the 
monks or priests. , * 

Leaf 1 30. A man passing clandestinely some time amongst the priests, 
without having been admitted regularly, is made acquainted with their doc- 
trine and religious practices. His reflections thereupon. Scandals arising 
therefrom. ShAkya’s order for ejecting or expelling him, and not to suffer 
afterwards any one to cohabit clandestinely with the priests. Leaf 130. 
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Leaf 138-139. ShXkya at M npan-yod (Sans.; Shr&wti, in Kosala). 
Several kinds of men of doubtful sex, or of hermaphrodites (Tib. Miming). 
Prohibition against reviving any such into their religions order. They 
should always ask wheh receiving a newcomer whether he is a Miming . 

* Leaf 139. ShXkya at Shrmasti. The story of an illusory serpent. . 
(Tib. J C/m, Sans. N&ga). 

Leaf 142. Prohibition against receiving into the reKgious order any 

illusory man (Sprul-pA.) Thenceforth they, shall always ask when 

admitting one into the religious order, whether he is a Sprul-pa.—Viv9 
• # • 
kinds of natural Ndgas ; — the rest all illusory ones. 

Leaf 143-145. Go # od services rendered by an illusory N&ga, to seve- 

ral religious persons. The priests should distinguish an illusory monastery 

from a real one, and not resort to such places. 

• * 

Leaf 147. ShXkya forbids the giving religious instruction to any one, 
unless asked ; except when one is invited to a public entertainment. 

Leaf 147-103. The story of Due-Hbv ti- firs' no. His birth— his 
beautiful body — his becoming the attendant of ShXrihi-bu — his accoln- 
plishments— his accompanying five hundred merchants to the sea — his great 
services and religious instructions to many. Marvellous stortes of 
Nagas, See. 

Leaf 103. The way of the ancient sages discovered by ShXkya, 
illustrated by a parable. Description of that way or method. 

Leaf 107. Doe- //dun- //ts’ho Returns to ShXkya— presents his 
converts, they are received by him into his religious order— .the* great 
perfection they acquire* afterwards by their assiduity and earnest 
endeavour. * 

Leaf. 108. At the request of X)GE-/JDUN-£frs’iio, ShXkya relates 
what have been the actions in former lives of several individuals whom he 
had found deficient in virtue, and monsters of iniquity. 

Leaf 170. Again, on the request of the priests in a body, ShXkya 
relates the religious and morahnerits of Dge-J/dun-1/ts’ho. 
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Leaf 172. The ptory of “ JClu-6 < zhon-nu-*S'prui j *pa*Hod-srung” 
(Sans. Kashyapa). An ancient Buddha, living at Var&nasi, instructs his 
disciples wlicra to perforin their meditations; misadvises them to live 
such a chaste and pure life that they may not repent it afterwards. The 
disciples of SiiAkva will imitate those of Kashyapa in performing their 
meditations — they commit many excesses; — restrictions and prohibitions 
thereupon. * ' 

Leaf 175. S(iArya at, Nutyan-yod f (Sans. Shrhvasti) A Mu-stegs-chan 
pionk (Sans. Tirlhika) odcc, on the 14th of the month, on the confession 
day of the Buddhists, enters into their Vihar, admires their furniture and 
the mode of living, and says : “ The Buddhists excel us in furniture (or 
household stuff) and in good fare; but we excel them in religion and 
good morals.” — To enjoy both in tlicir proper places he purposes to make 
profession of both religions ; — is detected and expelled. A rule is esta- 
blished, that thenceforth no one shall be admitted into the order, who had 
become formerly a Tirlhika ( Mt&slcgs-pu, in Tibetan) or a hralunanist 
in general. » 

Leaf 177. Shakya at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shravnsli.) The murder 
of a mother ; — the circumstances preceding and following it : — various 
advice given to the matricide by the Tirlhtkns (that he should throw 
himself into fire,— take or swallow poison, — precipitate himself from a 
steep place, or strangle himself by a rope.) In his confusion, he takes 
refuge in the monastery of ShAky as disciples ; hears there accidentally from 
the mouth of a priest reading, .that “ he who opposes good actions to a 
committed crime, may shine even in this world like the sun and moon, after 
having escaped from a clviud.” He repents, and, that lie may yet efface the 
horrors of his crime by good actions, he resolves to take the religious 
character: — ho dot^ so, and, in a short time by his earnest application, he 
arrives at great perfection. Suakva is informed by tbe priests of his being 
a matricide, orders him to be expelled, and makes a rule that no matricide 
is to be admitted into that order ; and that thenceforth they should always 
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ask a new comer whether lie is a murderer of his » moriicr. The farther 
adventures of the same matricide related ; — his death and his new birth, 
first in hell, {leaf 179^ and afterwards in heaven amongst the gods. * 

Leaf 1 88 to 1 88. * The murder oY a father ; — circumstances that pre- 
* ceded and followed it, (told in the same maimer, and nearly in the same. . 
words as above, in regard to the murder of a mother.) 

Leaf 188! Sir Ary a at *M uyan-yod (Sans. S/trDvasfi.) The edicts of 
the kings of Magadha and Kosa/a (when they adoptcibBmldhism) that in 

their realms flo robbery should be committed. Robbers, if detected, are to 

• * 

be expelled from their country, and restoration of damage to be made from 
the king's treasury, robberies and murders committed on the confiues of 
Magadha and Kosa/a: — some traders, that have escaped, go to the king of 
Kosala , and inform him of the event the king sends his troops; tl^e rob- 
bers are defeated ; some escape ; some are killed ; sixty taken alive and 
brought to the king, together with the things and effects found with them. 
The examination of the robbers by the king— therr answers. They are put 
to death, one escapes when carried to the place of execution, takes his 
refuge in a monastery of the priests of ShXkvv, enters into the religious 
order. Hi' is found afterwards to have been a robber, and the murderer of 
an Ar/iau (Saint.) The circumstances of that detection a rule is made 
that thenceforth no murderer of an Arhan shall lie received into the 
religious order, and that they shall ask of every new' comer whether he is a 
murderer of an Arhan. * * 

w * • 

Leaf 180. Nvc'-vak-T/k’hor (Sans. Upau) asks of SijXkya whether 
one, who lias caused divisions amongst the priests, is to he received into 
their religious order. No such shall he admitted likewise, no one shall 
be received into the order, who with an ill intention to a Tathfigata has 
slic'd Jiloml ; — nor any that may previously have fallen oil", by having 
committed any of the four great crimes. 

Leaf nil. All such persons as have any defect in their body, mem- 
bers or limbs, are prohibited from admission into the religious order of 
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ShAkya. They ate thus specified : orte with a maimed hand or foot* one 
without lips, one having a cicatrized body, too old, too young, lame or crip- 
ple, bliud, having maimed fingers, crooked, a dwarf, having a goitre, dumb, 
deaf, leaning on a staff in walking, creeping or cra'wling, having swollen 
. feet with corrupt matter in them, effeminate, broken under burden or by ’ 
much travelling, &e. leaf 103. 

With this coricludcs the subject of entering into the religious order of 
ShAkya, entitled hi Tib. the rab-tu-byvng-vahi-Gzhi , Sans. 

'Prarrajila viislu. * 

From leaf 103 to 33.3, inclusive, is occupied with the description 
of the *i<vrg5’ Gso-sbyong, confession or self-cilVcndation, and general 
supplication. ShAkya at Rajagriha. The celebration oflhe confession, or 
genend supplication at the end of every half month, i. e. at every new and . 
full moon -occasion of its being >rdnined, — -preparations thereto riles and 
eei emonies thereof, leaf Wo. Explanationof the term hdag-pa, sitting, 

and meditating, or abstract meditation, ( rnal-hbi/or.) The priests 

of ShAkya carry to excess the giving themselves to abstract medita- 
tion. leaf 201. Five sorts of ghaiilis (plates of mixed metal to be struck 
insteu'd of bells) — for what use. leaf 202. Praying and the recitation of 

the Pratnnoksha Sutra, or So-sor-t" hnr-pahi-nulo. 

\ 

The great court-yard for the celebration of the feast of confession. 
flietNA, a brahman. His scruples about whether he should go or not 
to that 'festival. On the exhortation of ShAkya he goes there. Desig- 

/ i 

nation of. the place, for the reception of the great congregation. The 
officiating priest. The terms he uses in addressing the priesthood. 
Garbs or garments which the priests are permitted to take with thcni'into 
the congregation. Description of the smaller court-yard or enclosure, 
leaf 210. Instructions for reciting the Prulimoksha Sutra (or the tract on 
emancipation). How to intercede for any priest who may 'have been 
arrested or taken, on this day, by the king, by the robbers, or by the 
enemy. Then follow several instructions, how to celebrate this great day 
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of confession elsewhere, leaf 335. *And thus ends tlib second part of 
the Vinaya vdslu, on confession or general supplication. 

From leaf 335 4 to 357 is the Dgag-dvythi-Gl/ii 
The enumeration of flnmoral acts of faults. Censure thereof. Reproof 
*and prohibition of immoral actions. A reprover or censor is elected 
for that purpose. Several instructions given, how to perform the office 
of a reprover or censor of mahners, rites and ceremonies? 

From leaf 357 to 378 is . the Dvyar-gyi-Gzhi On 

summering, or passing the summer. SiiAkya at M/iydn-yod (Sabs. S/trd* 
vasti). The occasion of establishing the custom of making a vow for pass- 
mg the three mouths of/ the summer at a certain place, without leaving it 
even for a single night — for what purpose it was ordained. Several 
, instructions, concessions, restitutions, and exceptions. The manner in 
which they passed that season. Mutual compliments after the. return of 
the priests to their respective colleges or monasteries. Several questions 
and answers how they have passed the summer. ■ 

From leaf 378 to 408, or the end of this volume, and in {he 
beginning of the next volume (from leaf 1 to 10), contained the KoApags- 
Ayt-G:/ii, or, the subject of leather or skin. 

The story of (l uo-'/^zhin-.skyes, liis birth, his growing up, his 
voyage at sea : — is received into the religious ^ order by KAtyAva 
presiding at lido-clam) ; — arrives at great perfection, ( leaf 300.) 

Several sorts of skin or leather ‘arc enumerated. His* private 
aftdience at Shaky as. KAtyXna s complimentary address ta SjiAkya, 
presented by him : — Shakya’s answer thereto, leaf 405. Permission 
(to the disciples of ShAkya) to use a vehicle or carriage ; — the 
occasion or circumstance of that permission; — excesses in the use of 
carriages , —they are prohibited, except to the old, the weak and the 
sick. • 

Leaf 400. Leave (to the disciples of ShXkya) to acquire a practice 
in swimming ; — occasion of that leave being given ; — excesses made in 
that practice. Indcceitcics committed in the Ajirapati river. They are 
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prohibited from touching any woman ; — they may not save even one that 
has fallen into the rivc^ ; — modification of the former prohibitive precepts. 

Leaf 407. ‘They are prohibited from seizing ( a cow by the tail, in 
swimming over a river;— occasion thereof. They mAj' seize the tail of a fine 
elephant, fine horse, bull, buffalo, and y£k, but they must at the same 
time make use of a leather bag (glove?) Improprieties committed with the 
leather bags. They are prohibited from wearing wooden shoes (shmg-gi- 
nu'/i/tilA/mm) ; occasion of that prohibition. They arc permitted to wear 
them in fheir own houses what was the reason thereof. What to do with 
the Mooden shoes presented (or offered) to them by the people. DeaJ 408. 

The first volume of the Dulrd terminates here. Note: The scenes 
of the 'transactions it contains, and indeed of the whole Dulrd, are repre- 
sented to have heen, with a few exceptions, Rdjai'rihtt ill Mugudhu, and 

« 

Shrdrnsti in Kosalu, or more properly the groves near those cities. 

Tuf. ( Khu) on Nr.(v')M) voi.cme of th i; Dull'd. 

m 

This volume contains 008 leaves. It is divided into 80 parts or hooks 
(^«r*f liom-po ) or from the 2olli to the 8 4 th hook inclusive; 

From leaf 1 to 10 is the continuation of the KoApnga-flzhi 
’*1 <3. of the first volume, or the treatise on leather or hide ; or, 
in general, on the priests being allowed to wear shoes. In the Index, 
the subject of the whole volume is said to be on medicaments. Hut 
there Is very little on that subject, except from the 10th to the 40th leaf. 

I 

From leaf 1 to 10. Several sorts of shoes {Mch'hil-Mutui) of the reli- 
gious class are enumerated, together willi the stones of their being brought 
into use and prohibited afterwards by SjiXkva. Sueli are those made of 
reed leaves (s mynjr-lo)\ of the fibres of tlm tnunju grass; of thread or 
yarn (snuf-bti), txe. 

From leaf 10 to It). ShXkya in the grove near Shrdvasli. On medicine 
and drugs prepared from the roots, stalks or stems, leaves, flowers, fruits 
or nuts,' j uices or sap, and gums of certain plants and trees. JNuts of an 
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acrid taste, as that of the Atnra tree, Arum, Sky unit a, and Parnra. Kinds 
of salt. Stories of particular diseases and maladies. What sort of medi- 
cament teas prescribed by the physicians for each disease ; — how su<^i 
medicaments were J>ef\nitted by Shakya to be used. Permission given by 
, Shakya to his disciples to keep alwhys with them a certain quantity of 
medicine (previously consecrated or blessed.) What gave occasion to that ’ 
leave. Medicaments to be used daily, at a certain period of the day, for 
seveu days, through one’s whole life:— diet in meat and drink. Leaf 15, 
medicament /or the eye. The story of a madman. Stories of particular 
meat or fleslf having been used by the disciples of Shakya, in the tifhc of 
famine. Prohibitions qgaiust such practice. 

Leaf lb. SHXKYA*enters from Kashi Into Varanasi. The story of a 
Tribune’s (headman’s) wife there — her piety and her former moral merits. 

Leaf 'll. The king of Magadlta (Shrknika VijujusXra) pays a visit 
to Shaky A in a grove near lldjagriha, and begs his acceptance of an 
entertainment for three months with every thing necessary for him and 
his train or suite. 

Leaf 50. The story of a priest suffering from hemorrhoids (piles) 
Haughty and malignant behaviour of the king's physician to that person, 
though he was sent by the king to cure him; -he called Shakya also tho 
son of a female slave. Ilis punishment. * 

Leaf 53-31. Baines of the six remarkable places or capitals in Cen- 
tral India, as 1. Tib. 'SUyan-yod, Sags. Shrdvasti. 2. Tib. Gnas-TSchas, 
Sans. Sdketdna. 3. Tib. and Sans. Vardnasi. 4. Tib. \ angs-pa-than. 
Suns. Vnishali. 5. Tib. and Sans. Champa, (i. Tib. R gyal-pohi-k'hab, 
Sans. Udjagriha. , 

Leaf 34-35. What sort of medicament was employed by Kun- 
Dcaii-vo (Ananda) in curing Shakya in a disease. The story of 
Gam; -co, leaf 10. 

Leaf 00 to 07. Thekingof ilf«gY<f7/<a(Lus-JTi , ’HAos-MAnr-BU-MA-*S'KYEs- 
Dgra) iuvites SiiAkya into T\djagriha. With what solemnity he receives 
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him. The procession' of the sage thither together with his train; the 
order thereof, and to what things it lias been likened. Several mifacles 
or prodigies that liappel ted at his eu trance into that city. 

Leaf 80. The king of Magadha afterwards pay*' a'visitto ShAky a and 
begs him to accept of an o/ler of entertainment for himself and suite during 
' the three months of the winter, with all things that should be required (with 
dresses, a religious garment, meat and drink, beddings, medicaments and 
utensils.) 

Leaf 83. SuAk\ a is invited afterwards (on the occasion of an epide- 

v , * 

mie lnulndy) to Yangs-pa-ehau (Sans. Vais/udi, hod. Allahabad). A chief 
man in that city, in a drcaui, is admonished by the gods, that they 
should implore the aid of Gactamv. They consul!, about it, and send an 
embassy to him. At the request of the envoys from Vais/udi, the king of 
Mu gad ha permits Suakya to visit their city, provided that they shall treat 
him in the same manner as he 1ms been treated in llajagriha ; form of 
salutation or compliment used by the envoys from Vais/udi. 

Leaf 1*20 to 182. l/pon Suakya ’. s arrival at Yuugs-pa-c/um lie is, 
lirst of all, invited and entertained by Amra-akyono, a rich courtesan, 
whose, residence was without the city, in a grove. Afterwards he 

i 

is entertained by the citizens, who were of the Liehubyi race; 
(they seem to have vbecn republicans.) Their splendid dresses, horse 
furniture, carriages and chariots, ice., itc. This city is frequently com- 
pared by Suakya to the residence of the gods, where Indra presides. 
Ki ivne.ui-vo (A'nanda) directed by Suakya, advancing to the gate of 
the city, solemnly utters several mantras or set of forms of charms (in 
Sanscrit) for purifying the city from all evil spirits, and causing to cease 
the epidemic malady. The charms begin thus: “ Vasirala" (four times 
repeated) — “ Munchata" (twice) — “ Nngarhc/i/uda, ' (four times) — &r., and 

** r 

are followed by benedictory verses for the prosperity of the city. 

Leaf 132 . On quitting that city, ShAky a passes through seve- 
ral other places in his peregrination, and relates to Kun-zkjah-vo (Sans. 
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A'Nanda) their ancient history — makes several reflections on them, and in 
many" places gives instructions to those that visit him. 

From leaf 155 to 102, is contained the story of fhe meeting of Paoma 
jnyinc-po with SmXk-V* This celehrated brahman hearing of ShXkya’s 
.being in the neighbotirhood on his peregrination, sends to him one of his 
principal disciples (M\-sdug), of greut acquirements, with several old 
brahmans of respectable character, to learn through them, .whether it be true 
what is rumoured respecting the accomplishments pf Gautama, and 
whether he has really all the characteristic signs of a sage. The. conduct 
of Ma-j»ducv, «md his conversation Avith SiiAkya or Gautama. He calls 
those of the ShXkya rgee upstarts, or such as arc known but of late 
da-bifung, ) leaf 100. SiiAkya tells him the origin of the ShAkya 
race, as also that of the family of Ma-sdu«. He is much ashamed, and 
cannot return any answer to Siiaky\; but is comforted, and afterwards 
hogs for instruction. Then the teacher tells him the tenor and contents of 
the doctrine of a Buddha ; and the several moral duties both of the Brail- 
man audlhc Bauddhu priests, which they should observe and perform religi- 
ously. lie afterwards relates many superstitious customs, and declares that 
every true Braluimu and Bauddhu priest should desist from all such. . 

After the return of i\l \-.vnun. Puiaia-snyinc.-po hearing of his hav- 
ing been unable to answer Gutima, was so much displeased that he 
smote him with his shoes on the head, and would have gone immediately 
himself to Gautama, had it not been too J ate in the evening. The next day 
moil a ting a carriage, and taking with him many prepared victuals,* he 
visits Gautama, is much satisfied Avith his conversation, and arranges a 
mode of salutation and return whenever they should happen to meet in the 
street ; He assigns as the reason thereof, that courteous ceremonies are a 

mode of maintaining respect and renoAvn amongst their followers. 

• , * 

L<enJ 1P2. Terms of salutation; those in which men of quality 

or rank send their compliments, and ask after a friend’s health by 
their messengers or servants. # A full enumeration of the terms is given. 
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in which the King of fCosala , Gsal-rqyal sends his compliments to Gau- 
tama. (Tin*, catalogue occurs many times in the Ka-gyur, and is also 
introduced into the Sanscrit and Til>etnn Vocabulary.) 

Leaf 193. The King of Kosala, Gsai.-rgyal, /pays a visit to Gautama 
— asks him about several things: — what difference thefe is betweeh the four 
castes? Gavtama replies to the King so as to ‘lead his own mind to 
the conclusion, tfmt there is really no difference between the four castes. 
He asks him afterwards whether there exist gods, — whether the god 

i 

Brahma /loos really exist? — The answer contains several modifications, and 
dec fares, if the king means such gods as have fleshly passions, and 
which delight in injuring and hurting others, there are none of that kind. 

From leaf *20 1 . In llAjagriha, and in several other places, at dif- 
ferent occasions, ShXkya gives many moral instructions, citing instances 
or parables. * 

From leaf 214. The story of Yuiwik’hoiwkyong— how he enters 
into the religious order — his reflections — -ino/al instructions to his parents. 

■ Leaf 2 to. Shaky a, accompanied by Gnod-sbyin-lag-nardorje 
converts many in the North of India. 

Leaf 290. Account of £>gah-vo, a neatherd, with five* hundred others 
entering into the religious order. 

Leaf 302. SiiaVya, visiting several places, tells to Kun-dgah-vo 
their ancient history, and whence they derived their names. 

Leaf 303. The king 6»so-#nYONG-i/p’HAGs (Sans. Utphoshadha) 
born at Qvas-Rcha.s (Sans. Sake! ana.) 

Leaf 300. Tends for expressing great joy (by comparison.) 

From leaf 327 to . 390, Fragments of history of several universal 
inonarchs, (Sans. C/iakravartli.) 

Leaf 390. The story of Nor-JB/anos, a royal prince, hnd of 
Yid-I/p’hrog-ma (the heart ravishing) his mistress. This contains many 
line poetical descriptions and ingenious verses expressive of an affectionate 
mind : it is a kind of romance or fairy story. 
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^Frorn leaf 408. Several; anecdotes are told by ’ShXkya, to show the 
fruits and consequences of the merits and demerits #f several individuals in 
formet generations. ^Hc relates to the king of Kosala his own acts — 

how he arrived at Iiodhisaltva , and the many benefits he afterwards endea- 

> * 

voured to bestow upon, all animal beings. This division abounds in judi- 
cious sayings, and moral maxims .'—-apologues or moral tales — their appli- 
cation, — virtue and vice depicted in lively colours. 

From leaf 496. On the reqtlest of Kufc-Du.VH-vo (A'najjda,) his 
principal attendant, addressed to him in verse, ShXkya relates (also fti 
verse,) the acts which he has i>erfonucd from a very remote age to arrive at 
the state of a Iiodhisahra. . 

Leaf 505. ShXkya, together with 500 Arhans, visits, in a miraculous 
manner, the great lake Afa-dros ( Mynassarinuira) in the north. , 

Leaf 500. The four great rivers that take their rise there : — the Ganga, 
Sindhu , Paksku, and Sita . 

From 500 to 50.J, or to the end of the volume', as also from leaf 1 to 20, 
in the next or .'hi volume. On* the bank of the Ala-dros Jake. ShXkya, 
and 56 persons of his principal disciples, tell (in verse) the course of their 
lives in former geuerafions —or the consequences of good and bad actions. 
15ml of the 2ud volume. 0 

The 3rd (on «i) volume of the Duka, 

Comprising 476 leaves, ft mu the o r dh Co the Q'lnd hook or section, inclusive. 

• . 
m 

General Contents. The latter part of the subject of “ medicaments” 
in the 2nd volume. On garbs or garments— mats, spreading cloths; Kau- 
shamhhi; works or moral actions — Dmar-ser-chan, the inward man, or man- 
alteration (regeneration). Omission or the leaving off, of the celebration of 
the confession, or general supplication. Dispute or quarrel: — the first part 
of the subject “ of causing divisions amongst the priests.” 

From leaf 1 to 20. . The continuation of SiiXkya’s narration of his 
• , • 
former births. The story w of By. ano-mo and Paoma-btsa-lac, * a cour- 

u 
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tezan and her gallant, in the time of the -king Ts’hamwbyin (Sans. 
lirahmadatta ) in I’arAnasi, cited by ShXkya and applied to himself. 
He tells his disciples, why 1 m* mortified his body fojj sin years ; — what was 
the cause thereof in his former lives. His disciples ask him several 
things, whence comes such and such a blemish or misfqrtune in his 
present life — he tells them his former immoral actions, and says that they 
are the consequences of these. The story of ZJgaii-skyong, an ascetic, a 

good moralist, leaf 14. 1 

* 0 

' JLeaf 20. Shaky \, after his return from the Ma-tfros lpke to S/u-d- 
rasti together with the 500 Arhaiis, is invited and entertained by Sa-ga, 
(lli-HAGS //dsin-oyi-ma) a lady. His instructions 'to her at that occasion. 

Leaf 21. On his peregrination in Kosala, ShXkya is invited and en- 
tertained by the Brahmans and landholders of the town Thigs-pa-chan. 
The request of 500 Yidags (fancied beings representing the condition 
of a miser) made to him. Uis answer to them— their excuses. His reflec- 
tions (in verse) on the wrong judginents oi mini — that “ men are ashamed 
of those things of which they ought not to be ashamed, and vice versa.’’ 
He takes them with liim to the entertainment, and afterwards makes hi s 
benediction to his hosts for the future prosperity and happiness of those 
Yidags. 

** V 

Leaf 2.3. Dispute amongst the citizens of that place, whether G.ve- 
tama and his disciples tire covetous or not. They are tried by an enter- 
tainment, iimLare found to be moderate in their wishes and temperate in 

* r ‘ 

their living: — afterwards, by t lie same person, the Brahman ists also arc- 

invited and tried ; but they are found to he lln; contrary of the former. 

% 

Leaf 24. The use of jntram or buram (molasses) is permitted to his 
disciples. How Smka- //iiod-kyi-Sen-ge was enlightened and became an 
Arliau. lie: is declared by ShXkya to be the chief of those who tire enlight- 
ened by using agreeable things. Leaf 25. 

Leaf 25. From Spong-byed, ShXkya goes to Yangs-pa-chan , (Sans. 
Vaioliuli) and takes up his lodgings without the .city in a house: on the 
bank of the Ape-pond (Tib. Spre/tu-rdaing-gi-Ilgnun.) The citizens make 
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a law that none of them shall iuvife ShAkya privately to a dinner, but 
they shall treat him publicly ; since he will not remain long enough there, 
to be ihvited by them^uccessively. Nor-chan, a rieli citizen, having no 
notice of that established law, invito* ShAkya privately. The same do 
also his wife, his son, apd his daughter-in-law, on the three next follow- 
ing days — leaf ‘26 to 3 1 . The citizens wish to punish him — how he ob- 
tains their pardon — his riches — he, and his whole family, take refuge with 

Buddha, or adopt Buddhism. Their former I'cligious and moral merits, 
• • • 
leaf 32. Thg story of M e'-tog - p’hre n g - jig yu d- 3/k’han, at VardnasT, 

applied to Nor-chan and his family. 

Leaf 35. On the occasion of a famine, Ahe priests of ShAkya are per- 
mitted to cook for themselves : — difficulties about where to cook. The 
’ ten places in which they may not prepare their victuals. ' What the physi- 
cian prescribes to a sick priest. How permission is obtained from ShAkya, 
and how he makes use of the medicament — leaf 36-37. How a proper 
place is chosen and rendered fit for cookflig for a priest. 

Leaf 37-33. ShAkya at Yangs-pa-chan . The use of flesh, with what 
restriction it is permitted to his disciples. 

Leaf 38. At Shrlivasli, in the time of a famine, the Bauddha priests 
suffering from hunger are much dejected. Several cqpccssions granted to 
them by ShXkya. 

Leaf AO. At Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdcasli) the Brahmans and the 
lavmen complain, that (he priests of Shakya will not accept of several 
things which they are willing to offer them, fo acquire jmoral merits for their 
future happiness — Shakya gives them permission. 

Leaf 40-41. The sickness of ShArihi-bu— the physician’s prescrip- 
tion — M augah-gyi-bu’s endeavour to procure that medicine. 

Leaf 42 to 45. The story of Lug and Bzang-byejJ — their happiness 
— family — their great qualities : — ShXkya is proceeding to visit them— 
the malice of the Mu-stegs-chan, (Sans. Tirlhika) sect, SiiAkya’s enemies, 
to prevent his entrance by what means he enters into that place. 
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Leaf 40. How a priest may give his benediction to any quantity of 
physic for seven days? to be used by such persons as arc pure of life. 

t 

Several concessions from Shaky v to sick persons, iiytlieir diet. 

Leaf do. Several anecdotes that happened at Vara atm, in the time 
• of a famine, that was foretold to continue for 12 yoars, on account of there 
being no rain. 

i 1 

Leaf 53. The wonderful effects of alnls-giving to a holy man or 
Jiislii, or the consequences' of religion^ and moral merits in former lives. 
SuAkya is in a place called l.’dnnia. His lectures to the (fabulous) 
four great kings, residing on the Iti-rab (Sans. Sumer u, or Meru.) He 
recommends his doctrine to the care of those four great kings or gods, and 
to that of Jlod-srvng, to defend it after his death. They all promise him 
that they will defend it, leaf 57. He, tells his disciples the former moral 
merits of those four great kings or gods. 

Leaf 00- <50. SiiAkva is presented with eight sorts of liquor or drink, 
by a Rishi, railed Kkwhi-bu (the son of Kena,) he tells his disciples the 
use and medical virtues of them. Uivo, a Iran-srong or hermit (Sans. 
Jlishi) together with his 500 pupils, becomes the disciple of SiiAkya. 
The son of Kf.nv also having entertained Siiakya and his disciples (with 
a dinner) enters intq their religious order, together Avith his pupils. To 
■whose care these young pupils are committed by SiiAkva for instruction, 
how they are qualified in a short time, leaf 02. 

Leaf 04 .to 71. Rulogiuin on JSiiAkya’s qualities by Kenahi-bc, leaf 
71. The ‘story of t\vt» monks, (or religious persons) father and son, formerly 
barbers, at Kashi. 

i 

Leaf 72. Siiakya, from (iyad-yul, goes to ^dig-chan, is invited and 
entertained there publicly, according to the measures the citizens had 
taken previously in liis behalf. * 

Leaf 74-75. Stories of several entertainments to Sn Aky a and his disci- 
ples. Leaf 70. The story of a man bitten by a snake, how he is cured. The 
Uidya Mantra also is exhibited; (it seems to consist of significant Sanscrit 
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words,) in litre*.* lints. Ancient fables arc told anti applied to present 
circumstances. • 

Lof 7tt. Here ?nds (lie subject on medicaments, and commences 

• • 

• (baton the garments of the priests. 

• • 

The story of Dcvi-iu , a minister (of state) and his king //i»n\<;s- 

vkmvi’o. in hus- (Sans. Vidi’hu.) Dvvir.r escapes to 1 au^s- 

jtu-chuii (AUtthuhtuf) and settles # tliere. He, first declines to give his 

advice in th*» assembly of the people there, lmt. afterwards renders Iheiu 
^ • 
great sen ice by his prudent counsel. 

JiO to <>•>. Thrrr tribes of llio I^ivhabtfis al ) -pit-clntn: 

marriages prohibited between different tribes. The beforementioned l)i m- 

is e is made chief tribune there, fS (U-Dpou ), and after his death his second 

son. His elder son retires to /inju^rUta in M<tt>tul/ia, to Viviuanarv. 

This king marries, on h*is rcc()mmendation, the daughter of Jiis brother at 

) fllt-i/liOI. • 

IaoJ' i>7. The story of •Ami? \-.Vkyom.-ma, a celebrated harlot* at. 

It urfis-pu -c/tait. hat/' no to .02. Vi\in\sAU\*s amours with her -a son is 
born, and sent hflervards to the king to Ji/tjnifri/m lie is named f»Vuox- 
m -/.. iios-Mi.i) (the intrepid vouth.j 

t 

Lt'uf }»2. Vmnvsvnv eonnnils adultery with the wife of a chief mer- 
chant al It/i/tio-n/ia - the circumstances (her* of a son is born and s<;nt 
to him lie is called “ //tmio-iiv i'.o-A/zhon-m s-f/sos". hail' ,04. The 

ell neat iou of the two natural sons of \ ivihwaky. Thev wish to (earn some 

• ■ 

art or handicraft, -//ju.s-uld learns carpentry, and //rsno-i5\ r.n 
studies pin sic. r I'lie latter after having made* great progress in his 
art, goes to Ib/o-U/eg (Sans. 7\u the V’u.iv/*/ of Ptolemy *) to learn 
there , the opening oi the cranium ( h lud-puln I liml-jia , 1 1 l/i/t '<!- pah i d pi/ml, 

fiOJU a celebrated physician his genius and great 
abilities - -several instances of bis dexterity and learning, his integrity 
mid great experience in the art of pi i). sic. Leaf 104. He acquires great 
renown by- treating several ‘diseases successfully : —is declared, at three 
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difl'ereait time's, the' prince; of all the physicians, by the* king of Magadha. 
Leaf 107 - 100 . <Mcel ieal science : —his meeting with Shaky a — his improve- 

4 1 . 

incut in curing tlu- diseases both of the boely and of the minil. 

Leaf 111 to 111. The* disciples of SiiXkva are permitted to wear three 

r _ i 

pieces of redigiems clothing e)f a elark re*el colour, for distine'tiem's sake; : —what 
gave oe-casiou to that peTinission— instruction how to prepare* those garments. 
L’rom leaf 11'?. The story of Sa-o^-ma, a young girl from Cham /hi, 

i!'!irri<*el iifte*rwnrds to the* son e»f a chief olficer at Shr'trasfi in Kosala. 

% 

Her modest anel prudent e oneluct : — description of tnoelest anel ofimpuelent 
women ; she* is repre -scute'll as tin* model of modest, prudent, wise*, frugal, anel 
in many re*spe*e‘ts ace'omplisheel wemum. Her mother's enigmatical instnic- 
tiem te> her v\ ith re*spe*e:t to he*r future coniluct, whe*n about to lu* marrie*el. 
In-af \i\-\i~*. Implication of those- enigmatical terms. lle*r fathe*r-in- 
law expresses hinisedf thus: “ Your mother has Inh*u wise* in having given 
you such enigmatical instructions, but you arc more* wise than she; in hav- 
ing understooel and practised he r enigmatical advice." 

Leaf 120. Sa-c.a-mv is proclaime d the mother of TIi-daos-i/dsin anel 
the* siste r ot ( » s a i.-.kg v a l, the king of Kosala. A Vihur is founded in he*r 
name*;— slu* is delivereel of thirt\ -tno e*ggs, from which thirty-two young 
hoys come forth : — the-ir aelve*nturc*s — they are destroyed by the king of 
Kami la, anel their lieaels sent in a basket 1 oSa-g\-mv the*ir mothe*r. 

j Leaf 12!) to 131. Shakv \\s le-ssous to the king of Kosala on lliat subje*ct, 
S wja-mvs forme r moral and religious merits, as also the* eleanerits of her 
thirty-two sems, teilel anel applieel by ShAk\ v. 

Leaf 133 . The; story of Ki-iMos-v«e>, an astrologer. His ill-grounded 
prognostication • lie* bee*oine*s a disciple of Shakta is convinced of the 
absurdity e»f his astrologicul pmlictions. 

Jj(‘a/' 133 . Sa-ci a-.ma at S/narash invite's and entertains .SuXkv a with 
bis suite*. Among other offerings she presents some pieces of cotton e-leith, 
for the* monks anel nuns (or male and female religious persons) te> make 
bathing clothes of them, since she had been informed that they batljcd naked. 
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Shakya at Y angs- pa-chan — recommends to his disciples to 1)0 clean in 
their bedding and clothes, and to make a proper' use pf the offerings 
made to them by theirtfaithful followers or hearers. 

» Leaf 141. They are ordered to keep clean mattrasses (or couches to 
sit and lie on) — exeesseS in; — restrictions; — itch, leprosy — how to treat such 
priests as are infected by those diseases. 

Leaf 142. What sorts of religious garments are permitted by Shakya 
to his disciplps. Some of them wish to wear such and such garments of 
such and suth colours: to wear turbans; others to go naked. Shakya 
tells them tire impropriety and indecency of the latter and prohibits it 
absolutely ; and, rebuking them, adds, tha*l such a garb, or to go naked, 
is the characteristic sign of a Mu-slegs-chan (Sans. Tirlhika.) 

Leaf 1 1!} to 147. A moral tale on impudence; several prohibitions 
respecting the dress of t lie: priesthood ; gifts must be divided equally among 
the priests — exceptions— many impostures committed. 

Leaf 1 17 to I ->2. The story of two foolish old monks — Irow they w.erc 
deceived by a certain N\ i-.-mi vn (Sans, I 'pa-nauda) illustrated by a moral 
tale characterising the idiot ami the crafty or impostor, leaf 15:1. Other 
stories of I’e \'\ axj>a's imposture. 

Leaf 102. The death of Nyiwu.ah, (Sans. l’pa*uamla.) flis immense 
riches. Measures taken by the king to secure for himself part of that treasure. 
11 o renounces afterwards every pretension, hearing of Sn aka a\s representa- 
tion to him, made by Kcn-zmjah-vo, (Sans. A'muula.) The hole substance 
(thirty thousand srang or tola of gold,) was divided at first amongst the whole 
hoily of priests at Shrdvasti , but afterwards the priests of all the six cities of 
Central India, (as, at Sake tana, Yardnasi, Yaisha/i , Champa, and lidjagriha) 
having alleged their claims, were admitted all to shave with them, leaf 101. 
The cerempuy with which it is dhided, leaf 10-5. A moral tale on covetous- 
ness, told by ShAkya and applied to the above described Nve-zk;ah. 

Leaf 100. How to divide the effects of deceased religious persons; 
several stories on the subject — intermixed with moral tales, mostly relating 
to Shed east i. 
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Leaf 103. Here ends the subject “ on (lit: garbs or garments of llie 
religious persons” ( (1 os-kgi-( l zhi,) and follows that “ on mats and spreading 
cloths” (Sra- Hykt/attu .) . i 

Li 'uf 1 HO. Several religio.is persons after having passed the three 
months of the summer at Sake! amt (Tib. ( •' nas-Sic/ias ), go to Shrdeusti 
to pay their respects to SiiAkv a, who had .summered there. They went 
thitl iermiie.li tired on account of the jtoigaf, morasses, and great heat on 
theif road, and wore covered with dust. 'The use of Sra-llrki/aji«r (any cloth 
or thing to spread oil the ground, for sitting and lying on, or a mat) is 
permitted by Sn \k\ a. Several ceremonies ; ofwljal, howto prepare, and 
how to use them, lutf 200. 

From leaf 200 to 210. Ktuis/idinblu (a city't ; (SmAkv \ in the Y)cyunii's- 
Ulioi-ffgi-kun-Agah-ra-ru, or Sans, (rhos Imrnii/ih dual) ; several priests at 
Yaitiis-fw-c/tan, well read or versed in the I \dul-ra, !M do, and Mii-wh, goto 
haushduddn and dispute vv it It the priests of that place, who were likewise well 
versed in those scriptures; thence many disputes and quarrels upon various 
points, lor twelve years; - they art* rejected by the citizens, on account of their 
conduct. They will no longer give them alms. They repair to Siiakya at 
Shrdvasti, are ill received b\ him, and not admitted till they ha vo repented, 
confessed their limits, and have begged pardon for them. 

Leaf ‘21b to 22.0. Stories of the misconduct of some religions per- 
sons; discussions on what is lawful and unlawful, (or against religious 
discipline,) in (ho common practices of the priests. 

Leaf 220 to 272. Stories of several priests, that had violated the esta- 
blished rules of discipline -the proceedings of the pnesthood against them ; 
several priests of the Dmur-.scr-c/ian band at S/irdcas/i— the cause of 
many quarrels and disputes among tin* priests. ShAkaa’s orders, how 
such persons arc to be admonished of their misbehaviour, and treated by 
the community. Leaf 233 to 230. la:c;s-y.nAN, a priest, on account of 
liis several faults, is rebuked solemnly in .the congregation — begs par- 
don, mid obtains it -the circumstances thereof. Leaf 230, The faults of 
two other priests (/iouo-j/ovoc^. and Nap-so) are enumerated : they arc 
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ejected from the community 5— under what conditions ihay such n gnj n be 
received. " The story of J5 Tch*har-ea a dissolute priest. 

Leaf 272 to 291. The Gang-zag-gi-Qzhi or “on fhe inward man.” 

• ^ * 

The recollection of any committed f^ult or sin, the confession of it to any 
• priest. Alteration or self-emendation — time granted for one’s repentance by 
the congregation of the priests. The rites and ceremonies of obtaining par- 
don for one’s smaller sins or 'faults. Several instances *of committed, and 
afterwards confessed, sins or faults* • * 

Leaf 291 to 298. The Spo-vahi-Gzhi “ on the changing *of gne’s 
self,” after committing sins or faults, and on repentance ; how to ask the 
priests’ forgiveness. 

Leaf 298 to 306. The Gso-sbyong-Gzhag-pa the putting aside or 
, leaving oft* the feast of the confession. (There are several passages des- 
criptive of the general degeneration and corruption of the priests.) 

Leaf 306 to 365. The GnaS-mal-gyi-Gzhi on lodging and bedding 
(or dwelling place, utensils, furniture, &c.) Tho circumstances of several 
establishments (called in Tib. Gtsug-Iag-k’ bang. Sans. Vihar or J BiHar) 
being made for ShXkya and his disciples, especially a large one at 
Shrdvasti, in *Kosala,» hy a rich landholder. Many rules and iifstruc- 
tions respecting religious discipline. 

Leaf 365 to 418. The Mtsod-pahi-Gzhi, on disputes and quarrels of 
the monks — several instances thereof, with their circumstauces. 

Leaf 418 to 478. To the end of the volume is the Ggfhduk-Gvyen- 
pahi-Gzhi , “ the causing of divisions among the priests,” (as the general 
subject is stated on the 418th leaf ; but there is nothing to be found of 
that kind.) * 

Leaf 418-419. Is a specification of the names of the persons whose 
historks are about to be mentioned. Names of several (fabulous) universal 
monarchs f Chaleravarlti) in ancient India. 

From leaf 419 to 446. The (fabulous) history of the ShXkya race, told 
by Maugalyana. The circumstances thereof (Shakya being at a certain 
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time in the Nyagrodha Vi/tar, near 'Capilavastu, the ' inhabitants of the 
Shaka race, desirous to know the origin and history of their nation, go in 
great number tb him, and request of him to acquaint them with the 
history of their origin, that they jnay satisfy others on the subject. 
SiiAkya directs Maugalyana, one of his principal disciples, to tell them 
their origin, in an instructive manner, and he himself lies down to sleep 
during the narration.) Mauoalyana addresses the inhabitants thus: 
“Descendants of Gautama! (Tib. Gahutama-tag)” and commences his 
narration by telling them, how the world was renewed After its for- 
mer destruction. How the animal beings were successively propagated. 
The origin and causes of the different kinds, sexes, colours, qualities*— their 
degeneration. The origin of property, laws, magistrates, universal mo- 
narchy, their descendants till the time of Sengeiii-hgram, the grand 

u 

father of Shakya. Here ends the narration of Mavgalyana. ShXkya 
much approves it, and recommends to the hearers to keep it in their 
memory. The rest of the volume, from leaf 440 to 478 contains the circum- 
stances of the birth and education of ShXkya. His bodily and intellec- 
tual accomplishments : — his several acts or performances ; his marriages ; 
his leaving his father's house to live an ascetic life. Here ends the 3d 
volume of the Dulca. 

4 The 4th (or e na) volume of the I)ulv/t, 

Containing 470 leaves, 27 parts or books, from the 83 d to the 109<A book, 

• inclusive. 

Subjects : — From leaf 1 to 22. The continuation of the circumstances 
that determined Shakya to take the religious character. His reflections 
on old age, sickness, death and religious state. His seeing the wretched 
condition of the agriculturists, or labouring class. A miracle with the 
shadow of a tree (the jambu. tree). His marriages with Sa-jti’s’ho-ma, 
Grags-wdsin-ma, and Ri-dags-skyes. The circumstances; thorcof. His 



A PART WORKS. 




earnest desire, to tafee the * religious character. - The precautions >^hich 
his father takes to prevent him fromleaving thecourt— his wife’s and other 
dreams. His being. exhorted (in verse) by Indba, BsARAfS, and by other 
gods, to renounce the world: his replies-r-his exit or departure— the cir* 

• cumstances thereof.. - His discourse with his groom (hd un-pa)— his fine . 
horse ('Rta~mcA’hog-Bsrtags-ldan),leaf 22.*r 

Leaf 23. He commences his ascetic life. Leaf 24, He arrives at 
RAjagriha, the king (VimbasIra) observes his* conduct,' is much pleased 
with it: sends some of his men to see who and what sort of man he*is-Ah»y 
make their report. • Afterwards the king himself with his officers pays a 
visit to him : — their conyersation (in verse). Shakya tells him, that “ there 
is in the neighbourhood of the HimAlaya (or Kaildsha , Tib. Gangs-rt) a 
country called Kosala, full of riches and grain or corn, inhabited by the 
Shakyas, the descendants fifom PurXm shing-pa (Bans. Ikshwaku, of . the 
Sim/a vansha or AngirAsef): that he is of the royal tribe, and that he, has 
renounced all worldly desires, leaf 25. • ' 

Leaf 20. He quits JtajagriAa, goes to the GriddhraJeuta hill,r .u’nd 
successively visits several hermits of different principles: is easily admitted 
by each, but seeing the absurdity of their tenets and practices, he leaves them 
soon : he out-does them all in their mortifying practices, hence he is styled 
Dge-tibyong-ch'ften-po, the great priest (Sans. Malta Sramana.) 

Leaf 29. The manner in which he gives himself to meditation, apd 
performs his mortifications, on the hanks, of the Nairanyj&riU river, 
lehf 38-39. He finds great delight in meditation, but, perceiving, privation 
to be hurtful to his mental faculties, he resolves to make use of nourishing 
foods : — he is presented with a refined milk-sou^ by two maids. He is 
deserted by his five attendants on account of his new mode of living. 

Lgaf 43. He proceeds to Rclo-rje-Gdan (Sans. Vajrfaan near the mo- 
dem GAya % gives himself to meditation, overcomes the devil, and finds the 
supreme wisdom — becomes a saint or Buddha; great joy in his father’s 
court upon hearing of his exalted state ; why such' names were given to 
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fyuf 106. The fiirth place of ^wlltvA t «ear the Bim&knja, on the 
b^h^of > Ihe Bhaginathi (Tib. ^kai-\im*»hvkg^a) t not far from Capila- 
vfatu, (Tth. Ser-tfet/a-Gzfa) « 

Leaf 1Q7-8- ^Thfejkiqg of ilfsgolta Ytn&Afl-tBA Shwsnika, offers to 
SfiXitYA and ^jts priests a support iii-*U necessary things, as long as he 


shall live. *» ' , ' .-,' -, v” i •** 1 ■ > ■ 

x Leaf.lQ9^ The five insigntooftoy^^^ Y^AstoAy — 1. An orna- 
mented pillow or throne. 2. An umbrella, or, prfrasoh 3. A sword. 4. A 
chowrie of cow-tail, the handle beset witbjewels, 5. Particoloured shoes. 

# Leaf 123. Terms for rousing or eallihg on the domestics, and giving 
them orders for makingready ,hmakfaat£> 

. Leaf 1 28. The history of a religious establishment of several large 
buildings (Tib. Gtsug-Jag-k'hmg, Sans. ^ltor 4ff in a grove near 

Skrivasti, in Kosala, bf a rich landholder. !^ 137. SiU&YA i» invited 
thither — his journey — miracles that happened there at his arrital. 

Leaf 142. . The king cl JT<wo&,, <?sal-#gyai, Ja t l€*ter informs 
the king,: ^’.©wako-ma, (Sans. Sddhopana) the father ;df SbI^ya, that 
his son hasfaroidthe foo^ ^^|iqpftolityv;w^h which heis< recreating all 
men. Kis father^d^houar to lee bim£ sends several messengers to invite 
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him • they all enter into his religious* order — not one tstohu even to give 
intelligence. At last, Char-ka, his minister, begs leave to go him- 
self, and bring intelligence to him. He promises that, in ‘every case, he 
will certainly come ba$k. With a letter from the king he repairs to ShAkya 
at Shrdvasti. He too becomes a convert to Buddhism, but he is j>ei> 
fitted to go back, as a priest, to inform the king of these events, and to 
predict that in seven days he should see his son at Capitbv&stu. ShAkya’s 
instructions to Char-ka how he should behave himself afCapilavdstu, and 
answer the king’s inquiries, leaf 144. Leaf 144. Comparison <5f grgafr 
and small things. Preparations for the reception of ShAkya. 

Leaf 146. Orders from the king to his officers, to build in the Nya- 
grodha grove, sixteen large and sixty smaller rooms. ShAkya, -with seve- 
ral of his disciples, goes to meet his father at Capilavastu. 

• * 

Leaf 149. Descriptio^of their meeting — their mutual compliments 
and conversation (in verse), leaf 150 to 152. Religious instruction : — -the 
Shaky a race adopts his religion, and from every family or house one per- 
son takes the religious character. * The stories of several individuals of the 
family of ShAkya. Leaf 104, Nye-vAr-jtk’hor, a barber of the Sh&kyas, 

enters into that religious order — acquires great perfection — he is* the 

» 

pretended compiler of the Dulv& class. # 

Leaf 171. The history of Kohudinya, one of the principal disciples 
of ShAkya, as also that of others. 

Leaf 242-3. Kun-Dgah-vo (Sans.* A'nanda) is made the chief dis- 
ciple of ShAkya. * . • 

Leaf 341. Lus-ot’hags-mahi-bu Ma-jkyes-Z>gra causes his father’s 
(VimbasAra’s) death. By whom he is comforted in his great troubles or 
anxieties. 

Leqf 349. Lhas-sbyin or Lhas-byin, one of ShAkYa's cousins — his 
great hatred ‘and ipalice towards ShAkya. Several instances quoted, and 
many moral tales told by ShAkya, and applied to himself and to this 
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Lhas-«byin, — or^to any other individual for under the name of Lhas-sbyin 
(Sans. Devadatta), is frequently understood any malicious character, or 
wicked man. * . 

r < 

Leaf 392. The circumstances ( of Lhas-sb yin’s proceedings to cause 
divisions among the disciples of ShXkya. Several stories are told and 
applied to Lhas-sbyin and to Ma-skyes-Dora, the king of Magadha, to 
show the ill con&quences of bad morals. * 

Leaf 417 to <449. ShIkya’s moral instructions to the king of Magadha, 
'A^A’^kyeS'ZIora ; (many of them nearly in the same words as above, in 
the 2nd volume of the Vulva, to Ma-sdug.) 

Leaf 449. Lhas-sbyin’s further plots for injuring Gautama (ShXkya). 
Several stories and instructions. 

/Leaf 470. Here ends the subject of “ causing divisions amongst the % 

t 

priests which terminates also the general ^ubject of “ religious disci- 
pline” Tib. Stdul-va-Gzhi, Sans. Vinaya Vdslu. 

These four volumes of the Vulva collection were translated from the 
Indian or Sanscrit language in the 9th century of our era, by SarvajnyX- 
deva, Vidya Kara prabha, and Hharmakara, learned Pandits; the first 
and* the third from Cashmir, the second from India ; and by the Tib. 
Lots&va, Bandh Dpal-oyi-Xhun-po. They were afterwards corrected and 
set in order by the Indian Pandit Vidyakara Prabha, and the Tib. Lotsava , 
Band}, Dpal-Bbtse'gs. 

In the qext four volumes of the Vulva class, (from the 5th to the 8th 
inclusive, marked b ( v the letters 4,*,fs,S ) is an enumeration of the several 
laws or rules, ( Khrims) 253 in number, respecting the conduct of the 
priests (jSge-slong), and an explanation of those rules, in several detailed 
stories or parables. 

In the beginning of the 5th (or -5 Cha) volume, from leaf 1 (p 30, is 
the treatise on emancipation. (Sans. Pratimoksha Sutra, Tib." So-sor-thar~ 

pahi-M,do.) 
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» 

Contents of the Treatise on Emancipation . 

Adoration of the All-knowing, or salutation to -Bix/dAa— Praise and impor- 
tance, of this Sittra. — The several blessings arising from* the practice of 
good morals.— -Celebration of the /confession (Gso-ebyong), on every 
new and full moon.— Rehearsal of the established rules or precepts^ pro^- 
nounced by the chief (or other officiating) priests. — Exhortation to the 
priests to examine themselves and to confess their sins with a loud voice, if 
they have any. — The compendium or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sldka thus, it) Tibetan: 


*§ it r 


ws'*i5<jr t 


44 No vice is to be committed, 

Virtue must perfectly be practised,— 

Subdue entirety your thoughts. 

Q T This is the doctrine of Buddha ” 

• » 

On leaf 30th. ComuySndation of the Bauddha faith, in the following 
two S/okas: in Tibetan : (vol. 5, leaf 30.) 


1. MttTT xt5f«'nX’8'<fc’Q§C’iJX’8 T*T <VC V'i<Vq^'Vq5“i'^X'8r 


aic;^*i'XTrs''q‘fi , «ir / vMx t 1 &Vrqs<3TQv<>r8V§x’Mi 
8'*t^QI®X’*j'«.xrae;v T W 1 l£“r*reK3ra'«rx'8ysjX'Qgx ti 
In English : # 

“ Arise, commence a new course of life— turn to the religion of Buddha. Conquer die 
host of the lord of death (the passions), that are like an elephant in this mud-house (the body.), 
(or conquer your passions like as an elephant sub/lues every thing under his feet, iff a muddy 
lake) ; whoever has lived a pure or chaste life, aocord jpg to die precepts of 'this Dulva, shall 
be free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his miseries/' 


An assertion follows that the Pratimoksha Sittra has been recommended 
by each of the seven last Buddhas, who are styled here the seven Bauddha 
champions (Tib. Dpah-vo, Sans. Vtra, Eng. Champion or Hero.) The 
names of *thosq seven Buddhas , on the 30th leaf, are thus given in 
Tibetan: 1. Rnam-par-Gzigs, 2. G tsug-tor-chan. 3. T'hams-chad-ekyoh. 
4. Ilk' hor-va-Hjig. 5. Gser-t'hub. 6. Hod-srung. 7. Shakya-t' hub-pa. 
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They correspond to the Sanscrit : 1 . Vipashyi. 2. Sik’hi. 3. Vishiv&bhti. 
4. Kakutsanda. 5. Kanaka-muni. 0. Kashyapa. 7. SMkya Muni. 

From the 30(Si leaf of the 5th (or Z Cha) volume to the end of the 
8th (or q, Nya) volume, is contained t the “explanation of the religious 
.discipline,” (Sans. Viniya vibhanga , (better Vibhaga,) Tib. Hdul-va-mam- 
par-llbyed-pa.) 

In these fouf volumes, are several stories of immoral actions, com- 
mitted by some on£ of the religious persons belonging to the disciples of 

ShA£YA. ’ The crime, generally, becomes divulged amongst the ‘people, who 

« 

blame the conduct of the priests. SiiAkya is informed afterwards of the 
fact. The delinquent is cited before the congrcgatiop ; confesses his fault ; 
and is rebuked by SiiAkya : who then explains the immorality of the 
act, mpkes a law thereupon, and declares that whoever shall violate it, 
shall be treated as a transgressor. ^ 

The stories, in general, are of little importance, and many of them 
too indecent to be introduced here. • 

The two hundred and fifty-three rules 'to be strictly observed by the 
priests (Dgb-slong) arc of five kinds, (or there are five kinds of sins or 
faults’provided against in those rules.) « 

] . There are some for the violation of which they are expelled from 
the order. Such are the laws or rules against adultery or, in general, for- 
nication ; robbery or stealing ; murder or destruction of animal life ; and 
the giving out 4 (or selling) of human- doctrine as a divine revelation. 

2. By the violation of a second class of rules, they become outcasts 
from the priesthood, or are degraded. Such crimes are —the emissio 
seminis ; indecent behaviour ; immodest talk ; the causing of divisions 
amongst the priests ; the blaming of the secular state, &c. &c. 

3. In the 3rd class arc reckoned thirty faults ; — as the keeping or 

wearing of more clothes than is permitted — neglecting tq wedr religious 
garments — the deposition of them at any place, &c. — prohibited materials 
for clothes, &c. * 



4* 


In thefcthidfcfc tofe eaumefoaed ninety fault* •'* 
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6. The 6th ^of Aults on sins are such as nwt he confessed** 
Besides these rales, are numerous instructions regarding detent behaviour, 
dress-attitude or posture of the body — manner of eating and drinking, 
and when giving religious instruction to others.* 

On leaf 30 to 32. Praise of religious discipline in general* (in verse.) 

From leaf 33 to 74. Several stories on fornication or adultery. 
J5zang-byin, a priest, commits afyltery. SiUkya is informed of the 
fact. He is cited — rebuked— and expelled. A rule is made that *thenc^ 
forth all adulterers shall be expelled* The circumstances of this story 
may be seen, leaf 33 to 40, together with the terms ShXkva used in 
rebuking the guilty. 

From leaf 74. On stealing or robbery. 

Anecdotes — kinds and * modifications of theft— several instances of 
cheating, tricks and frauds In eluding the duties at custom-houses, &c. 

Leaf 105. There are likewise several instances, how traders have 
defrauded the custom-houses, in putting some of their precious things into 
the bags of the monks. 

Leaf 155 to 166. .The consequences of lust and theft — fabulous his- 
tory of the origin of evil in the world. M 

From leaf 162 to 230. Several stories of Buicide and poisoning 
amongst the monks, or of causing themselves to be slain or deprived of 
life, out of grief or despair, upon hearipg of the various kinds of miseries 
or* calamities of life. ShIkya prohibits discoursing on the miseries of 
life, so as to bring others to desperation thereby.** 

Leaf 270 to 274. Pretended supernatural knowledge attributed to the 
communication or inspiration of any divinity. Terms for rebuking such 
pretenders. # 


* For a similar*^ lory, gee Ainsworth’* Dictionary under Hegenat in the Index Norn, 
ptop. * 

“Hbguias, a phllos opber of Cyrene, wbto displayed the miseries of life with such eloquence, that several 
•tew themselves to he oat of them ; # foV which reason he was commended bp Ptolemy to discourse no more on 
that satyect/’ # # 


w 
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QrijfeAfesa a priest,! wto£ tolls*, ?tbem, Whose Film* t^*iptftrtfinfr 
are, with some i biographical noticed. fi^4»modest <#rilsv&ios.^ The 
, % stories of several' immoral actions, bywbipfc spriest «r 

rank, and becomes *ua oete*#fc fteni the priesthoods Qnaaakrog dissensions 
amongst thW priests. 'V*.* * n, v . f#, ^ . % v v *V A"**^^* 

* - Tbsmaiutbrs iMfcis*o)ma& r : 4&$ Wfefc, thtfso^firtt of Wfcfeft' «*s 
occupied by the Treatise on Emancipation, in two books, 700 t J?tikas.^ The 
rest of the volum» contains the* fnt books of the “ Explanation of 
Beligious OisripiifMb** > ■* 


The 6tjh (ok a Ch'ia) vduust> 

*' tGm Urimbg toon ty-one books, o* 4 hf Uavtr. 

i“ v 

Continuation of the subject (begun towards the end of the 3th volume) 
on causing divisions amongst the priests.* Xi&s-byin’s endeavours to 
seduce the discipleraf Shx&ya to his party. * 

<LecfM. ShX&ya. \u\ta,KcMshambhi, andtakfS his lodgings in the 
Gdangs^hanrgyi;kun-T)gah’ra~va (Sans. Glm'ka/vaiffdrAma) .•—stories of 
discontentment The disciples ^ of SaixYA, on account of their b ein g of 
different tribes, families, houses, &c., are likened to an assemblage of all 
sorts of leaves fallen from the troop, in autumn, and brought together by 
tlmwind., - «. * * * 

Leaf 57 to 61. • Ttte priests of ShAeya aim paid to have no many 
clothes that for each business they make Use of a different suit ; and that, 
through dressing ami undressing themselves, they have little leisure 
to read and study { They are prohibited from keeping superfluous gar- 
ments or clothes. Several rules concerning superfluous clotheo -and other 
utensils of the priests. As also, rules concerning the wearing, and omit- 
ting religious garments, and depositing them or uten»ila‘wtany place. 
Leaf 61 to 93. 


tern Zm* 0% warn 

to 8Mm*-hi* 4^s**toi**-*w^W^ * JMjteerfc xJJmlogtto^ 
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adopted BuddMm. 'Zettf l«fv * Eapnasbuw. of ^fathuatoa^ jderotiaw «nd 

jap uttered fey fit® httftdasd 8fdh***|^^ 

interacted ifrddt docha*&*i * 

,* nFrom I*V 32ft, to 4ftl,,or theaadef thpjiqfeyae, are several stories 
on hoarding nr laying up s&res,— <m lying and ftlsaboq&sHmd on » ri<% 
culing or despising others. * . 

i * ^ t * 

The 7th (on la j?#)'t<u>vkz on the 
Containing twenty hooka, (from the 43d to Ate 03d) and 446 learn . 

In, this volume is the continuation etf the Jrtorios.ofieeTeral teufe# 4*1 
slight crimes committed by the priests. Sach faults are tekoned. ninety 
in number, >.Tte same, are introduced into the Sanscrit ^and Tibetan* dic- 
tionaries ; but, since they ore of little importance, it is unnecessary to 
specify them in this place. The Iseaserit generipal name for this clasp, o f 
faults, is Shuddka pr&yash chittakah. - Tib. Idung-bytd-l&bak-zhiq', 
English: “ what are mere, fruits, or *yanial faults,”.. . The volume com- 
mences with stories on abuse or foul language (Hp’hyA-w,) and ends with, 

0 ® 

narratives regarding culpable priests, that had been ordained (or made 
G Hongs) before they had reached the age of twenty*. t 

y * * j * *+ji 4* 

^ The 8th (on a Nyn ,) volume of the Dubai class. » 
Con(aining,2l hooks , (from the 03 rd to the 33rd inclusive,) and 417 leave*. , 

- . ' 1 

* 

.This .volume is .filled ,witb the . conti nu a t ion of stories eh. faults or 
slight crimes of the same kind with those in the preceding ? volume* 1% 
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fc^the priests* - And the atones aretoldintt *e same terms, with tile except 
thmef some additions andappUCation?. * * 

From j leaf t to £8, in 2 hooka, in' the treatise on emancipation, for the 
priestesses (GeUmgnut). Sane. Bhikskurd pratinokaha Sutra, Tib. Dge* 
&lo7ig-mahi-so-sor-t’ har-pahi-MLdo. {See the beginning of the 5th volume) . 

£rom leaf- $6 to 483 or4o the end of the volume, in 28 books, is the 
*t Explanation of the religions discipline of ibuprbstesses,” Sans. Bbilcshuni 
V indy a vibhanga, (or- YibMga) e Tib. jyge-elS&g-mahuhflul-va~Tnam-par- 
hi yed*pa; in the same manner, order) and m the same words, oh -jn the 
former four volumes^ with the. exception, of some stories, and a few 
instances not mentioned there. • * r r * 

Leaf 61 . Ma-skyes-jDgra, (Sans. AjXtashathu) the king of Magadha. 
How and by whom he is comforted after he had caused the death of his 
father VimbasXra. a . . 

- Leaf 78 to 87; Stories of several religious persons having put an end 
to their hyes, out of despair, Leqf 85* Several, kinds, of robbers. <• 
Leaf 108 to 100. .S’BOM-XteAif-MO* a prinstoS# <%nun, the pattern of 
a lewd, cunning and kicked woman. Three are peveral stories under her 
name, in this volume. ' * , t 

Leaf 193. ^has-byin, one of ShX ky^a’s cousins, the model of a malig- 
nant and rancorous person. How he endeavour? to acquire thq knowledge 
of the magical art, or of performing prodigies, He^ applies to Sh^k^a-- 
and, upon his refusal, to his principal disciples. They all refuse Jo iqst^ct 
him.* He is advi&ed by each of ’ them first to acquire true and useful 


* a m 

lcuowfed g*wlfe smd***^^ «#t*toftft 

among the poierta^a^ s mflarftfrgriast e ^ ^ 

4gMgf 2J6U Stories »w *be multiplicity of clothes arid gaimente-of4bb 
female religious peritotfo. Prohibitions against them by ShIkya, < • 

foqf 272 v < The* king idiKotiitga send* . fa Gsal-boyal, the King of 
Kosala, a piece of fine linen cloth, as a presents • It comes afterward* Into 
the hands pf G'mua-DoAH-MQ,, <(a Jewd or wtfeked priestess) > she ptfts it 
op, appears in public, but, Cron* ite thin texture, seems to benaked. * Tt& 
priestesses a*p prohibited from accepting or wearing such thin clothes.* 
Leaf 282. Mention is made of the- four Vedas of the Br ahmans . Leif 
284-8, Several terms peculiar . to the loom, and to other wwt fc wi<y l 
arts, are enumerated. ^Defects in the body* of a nun. Censure of others. 
Leaf 286. Moral tales on secret slander. 

Leaf 802. Several parts of the Dulvd class enumerated . ' 

Leaf 331. Kun-ta-rgyu, “ going every where,” (Sans. Partvrfyaka) is 
said to be the same with Grangs-chan, (Spns. S&nk’kyd). * 

Leaf 362. Names of seveijd diseases. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with stories respecting the coaduet of the nuns. Several rules to 
be learnt and observed* . The scene of all these stories is, ha general, Mayax- 
yod, (Sans. Shrdvasti in Kosala). * 

The five last volumes (marked with the letters a, *, w, a, and a of the 
Tib. alphabet) were translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan, first, (in tlje 
9th century) by Jinamitba, a pandit of Kashmir, of the Vaibhashika philo- 
sophical sect, and by KLUHi-*GVAL-3frB’HAN H a Tibetan Zotefoa, o( interpre- 
ter. Other translators also are mentioned. 

Tenth and eleventh ( a I" ha, and «\ Da) volumes of THE Doled, 

In 60 books, of which the \0th volume contains 17, or 324 leaves — and the 
# 1UA, 33 books , or* 708 leaves. • 

These vt>lum$s are entitled in 

Tibetan : — VLdul-vehfhran-tshegs-kyi-Gxhi. Sanscrit : — Vindya Kshu - 
draka Vastu. , 

English : — “ Miscellaneous minutiae on religious discipline.” 
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The 1 0th volume, after the title of these two volumes has been expressed, 
commences l>y — “reverence to the AU-knowing.” The subject is then set 
forth in throe stanzas, as — things relating to the discipline and conduct of 
the religious persons of the liuddhisl sect, and the'inanuers and customs 

• i 

of the people of Central India, the scene of the several acts described 

• i 

in the Ditlva. 

Leaf 2. Sanvjs- jig y as-JJcii om-j.dan- hdas (Shakya,) at Y angs-pa-chau 
(Sans. Vtmhali, o# Vishali, f*rydga of ^ the ancients, the modern Allalur 
baf).' That, city is inhabited by the Lichabyi race. Descriptions of its 
gardens or orchards, music, gymnastic exercises, baths. Thd disciples of 
SiiXkya incur scandal there by rubbing themselves with tiles or brick's 
with too great a noise. They are prohibited by Shakya from rubbing 
themselves with tiles, except their feet. 

IsCtif 5. ShAkya at Muyau-yod (Sans. Sh^&vasti). Forbidden to rub 
themselves with fish-gills, instead of tiles or bricks ; — to auoint themselves 
with fragrant substances, except when prescribed by the physician. What to 
do* with the fragrant substances that are offered them by their pious followers. 

.Leaf 7. Mention is made of some fanes or chapels, (Sans. Chaitya, 
Tib. * ~McJi hod-r ten) where the hair or nails of Jinddha ' are deposited, 
ami reverenced as sacred tilings. 

Leaf 11. Seals arc permitted to the priests — excesses in regard to 

seal-rings (Tib. Sor- (1 dnb-rgya) . They ore forbidden to have them of 

gold, silver, or precious stones. They are prohibited from wearing rings. 

But they, may keep seals or -stamps made of copper, brass, bell-metal, 

ivory, horn — excesses in regard to the figures cut on them. 

Leaf 12. A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp, 

a circle -with two deer on opposite sides, and below them the name of the 

founder of the Vi barn (Tib. Gh w>- lag- A- bang). A layman may have either 

a full length human figure or a head cut on his signet. . 

< 

Leaf 2~>. Predictions by SiiXkya and by a gymnosophist, of a child 
that was to be born. Its miraculous birth. It is named “ fire-born” 

£ t 

( Me-skiji's). His education and adventures. * * 
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Leaf 28. The veracity of a Buddha is expressed thus “ tho moon, 
together with the hosts of stars, may fall down ; the earth, together with 
the mountains and forests, may lift itself up into the void space above; 

the vast oeean may tie dried up ; but it is impossible that the great hermit 

• • 

{MuhA $ roman a) should tell a falsehood.” 

Leaf .38 to 61. Several false charges or calumnies at Yangs-pa-chan, es- 
pecially that of Lichabyi-c/t ItCn-po. The priests of ShAky a were wont to put 
under ban or interdiction any person, or family, accordir^g to the following 
ceremony :-*-In their congregation, after having been informed of*tlic facts, 
they turned an alms-dish or goblet, with the mouth downwards ; declar- 
ing by that act, that thenceforth none should have communication with 
him or his house, (according to the text, no one should enter his house, 
neither sit down there, nor take alms from him, nor give him religious 
instruction.) After reconciliation hdd been made, the bau was taken off, 
by replacing the alms-dish. 

Leaf 01 to 00. ShXkya prohibits Jus disciples from learning music, 
dancing and singing, or visiting .places where they are exhibited. Several 
stories are told of the practices of the religious persons. 

Leaf 105. * The use of garlick is interdicted to the priests, except when 
prescribed as a medicine—how to be used there. 

Leaf 111. Permission to keep umbrellas. Excesses regarding, by 
using - too costly stuffs, — adding too many trimmings, — or adorning the 
handles of ihein with gems, pearls, and .precious metals. 

• Leaf 1-11 to 144. The king of Kosala * 6'sal-«oyac, being.dothroned 
by bis son, /Tp’hags-.vkyf.s-po, goes to HAjagriha , to Ma-skyijs- Doha, king 
of Magadha, —alights in a grove or garden near that city, belonging to the 
king, and sends him intelligence of his arrival. Tho king of Magadha orders 
preparations for receiving him solemnly. But in the inyan time he dies in 
the garden,* suddenly, from indigestion, caused by an immoderate use of 
turnips and fresh water. His funeral. ShAkya’s instruction to the king 
of Magadha. 
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Leaf 145 to r 16o' J/p'hags-akyes-po, the king of Kosala, at the 
instigation of Mala <^nod, makes frequent attacks on the Shdkya race at 
Set-skya (Sans. Capita) at last he takes their city and massacres many of 
them. Those that escaped, dispersed themselves in the hills ; many of 
them are said to have gone to Nepdl. During that war, a certain Shdkya, 
SHAAfPAKA is banished from Capita. At his parting request, SjhXkya grants 
him, in an illusory manner, some hairs of his head, some nail-parings, and 
teeth. He goes to a country^ called Bagud or Vagud, is made king there, 
and *builfls a fane or chapel (San. Chaitya, Tib. M.ch'hod-xten) for those 
holy relics, called afterwards the fane or chapel of ShAmpaka, leaf 149-150. 

Leaf 100. The death of //p’hags-skyes-po, caused by a conflagration. 

( 

Relation of the circumstances that preceded it. 

Leaf 182-183. Gautami' (/S y kye'-Dguhi- Bdagmo-ch’hen-mo) and 
500 other nuns die. Earthquake ant 1 other miracles that accompanied 
that event. A moral tale upon their former religious merits told by 
ShAkya, leaf 185. 

Leaf 202 to 248. ShAkya gives to Z)gah-vo (Sans. Nanda) instruc- 
tions and lessons on several subjects, especially on the state of existence 
in the v womb, and the gradual formation of the human body* 

Leaf 273. Instruction how to build and cover a fine house. After 
which to the end, or to leaf 324, there are many short stories, respecting 
the conduct, dress, victuals, &c. of the religious persons. 

Eleventh (or s „ Da) volume of the Dulva, 

In 708 leaves ami 33 books, counting from the 18 th to the 60th inclusive. 

Subject : — The title of this and of the preceding volume (miscellaneous 
minutiae on religious discipline) evinces the nature of the materials to 
be found here. They are of little consequence, except a few allusions 
to events, persons, customs, manners, places or countries. These volumes 
are mostly tilled up with religious instructions, rules for the conduct 
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, S- t y , i 

of the priests, and their several transgressions. NVe'-IAr-hk’hoii (Sans. 
UfAu), the supposed compiler df the Dulva collection puts questions 

to ShAkya how "he is to act in such and such cases and receives tils 

• • . 


instructions ’thereon.. 


Letf 1-2. jDoah-vp (Sans. Nan da), a priest with ShAkya at Mnyan-yod 
(Sans. Shrivasti), receives from his former wife, jBzang-mo, from Ser-sJcya 
(Sans. Capita ) several finely bfeached clothes calendered oi'glazed with ivory. 

Leaf 53. When wood is not procurable to burn a dead body, neither 
is there an/ river to throw the corpse into, it may be buried. * ’ 

Leaf (11. The death of ShArihi-bu. ShAkya’s reflections on him. A 
M.di hod-tten (Sans. Chgitya) is built over his remains by a rich landholder 
at ShrAvasti , and an anniversary festival established in his memory. The 

king of Kosala orders that, at the celebration of those festivals, merchants, 

• * 

who come from other counfries, shall pay no duties or taxes, leaf 68. 

Leaf 120-127. Katyahi-bu (Sans. KAtyA yana) becomes the dis- 
ciple of SiiAkya, who tells him how other philosophers are in two extremes, 
and that he (ShAkya) keeps a middle way. He acquaints him with some 
of his principles, especially with the four great truths, and the twelve 
casual concatenations.* 

Leaf 130. KAtyAyana, with 500 other priests,, is sent by ShAkya 
to convert to his doctrine the king of Pip' hags-rgyal* ((7tum-po-bab- 
.Vnano)! together with his consorts, son, and officers. He passes on 
his way through Kanya-kubja, a place? where he had an pcquamtance, 
a *Brahman, who was dead at that time. ’The story of that Brahman’s 
daughter, with the beautiful hair. His arrival, how he W'as received by the 
king. His successes there. How the king afterwards married the damsel. 
Anecdotes regarding. Leaf 194. He erects Vihars and makes several 
donations to the companions of KAtyAyana. Leaf 197 to 207. Many 
witty sayings (in ,verse). Leaf 207 to 209. The ten powers of Bauddha. 


* Sans. Ujjayani or Oyfein, in Mdlava . 
f Sans. Rtijd Pibdyota ; (called the passionate op cruel.) 
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Leaf 227 Various defects of the human body are enumerated in 
-Terse. "Such as havtj them, prohibited from being received into the 
religious order of ShAkya. 

Leaf 230 to 253. Account of, the great prodigies exhibited by 

ShAkya, at Shravasti in Kosala. The six Mu-stegs-chan (Sans. 'Firtfiika ) 

teachers, being discontented with the treatment they meet with from the 

king, the officers, the brahmans, and the people in general, (who all show 

much favour to Gautama and his followers,) so that they can hardly gain 

their livelihood, endeavour to vie with Gautama in exhibiting prodigies, 

♦ 

to show their skill and power. They are defeated : — for shame some 
of them put an end to their existence, others retire to the hills on the 
north of India. Leaf 248, the great astonishment of all at the miracles 
of Gautama, — their applause. 

Leaf 253 to 307. The story of JBskyed-Va a king in Lus-hp hags 
and other tales ( Sans. Videha) told by Shakya, -political intrigues. The 
farther history of the before mentioned six teachers. 

Leaf 270. The story of Nman-ch’hew, the son of Gang-po in a town 
of Puma kac/tha a hilly country. Leaf 321 to 325. Sho-shum-pa, a 
cunning woman. Ingenious stories of female craft, Leaf 320. Mention 
made of the Hbal-guniata river, on the banks of which the priests of 
SiiAkya used to exercise themselves. 

• Leaf 320. ShAkya in the Nyagrodlia grove (near Ser-skya Sans. 
Capita ). Gajjtami , with 500 other women "of the Shakya race, goes to 
Siiakya, and begs of him to receive them into the religious order. He will 
not permit it, and recommends to them to remain in the secular state, to 
wear clean clothes. They will not desist. They follow him afterwards 
in liis peregrination through the lirija country to Nadlka. They beg him 
again and again to receive them. At last, on the request of Kv.v-jc ah-vo, 
(Sans. Ananda) he permits them to take the religious character. Several 
rules and instructions respecting the order of nuns. Various stories of 
these females that happened mostly at M n\jan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). 
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Leaf 488 to 524. The story of Padma-jsnYino-*po, h Celebrated Brah- 
man, at Hdod-pa-ht'htm-pa, in Ko&ala. (This is repeated from the K’ha 

volume of the Dnlva, leaf 155 to 192, whence the general tenor may 

• • 

be gathered.) , , 

Leaf 581. ShAk%a in his peregrination proceeds to Oyad-yul, the 
country of the Champions, and at Rtsa-chan, (the grassy, so called 
from the kusha , grass,) the modern Cdmru or K&marupn, in Assam, anci- 
ently the residence of the great .king Kusha- chan, stays for a certain 
time, undo* two Sdla trees. 

7 .* 

Leaf 591. The circumstances that preceded the death of Shaky a. 

» 

Leaf 035 to 030. The death of ShAkya. The principal acts of his life 
enumerated by Hod-.S'rung to Vyar-byeij, an officer of the king of Ma- 
i radha , who instructs him how to inform the king of his decease (by repre- 
senting, in pictures, the several scenes of his life.) Reflections on life, by 
several gods. The funeral raises disputes among eight tribes or cities, on 
account of the relics (f>ku-Gdung) of ShAkya. They are pacified by 
having each their share. Chasityas are built for those relies.* 

Leaf 067. After the death of SiiAkya, Hod-sruno-, (Sans. KAshyapa) 
becomes head *of theeect. By his direction, five hundred accomplished 
priests, (Sans. Arlian, Tib. Dgra-Tichom-pa,) assemble in a place called 
the cave of the Nyagrodha tree, near Rdjagriha, and make the first compila- 
tion of the doctrine taught by ShAkya. The Mdo-srfc or Sutra class;, is 
compiled by Kln-/)gah-vo, (Sans. A ’.nan da) The Ruled £Sans .*Vindya,) 
(5y Nyk'-var-IIk’iior (Sans. Upajli), tire Ma-mo, or C/i'/ios-Muou-pa- 
M dsod (Sans. AbhitUtarma ) by Hod-srung (Sans. KAshyapa.) Ho pre- 
sides over the sect for several years, appoints Kun-X>gah-vo his successor, 
and dies on the Jiya-gag-rkang hill near Rdjagriha. Leaf 679. 

feaf 684. Kun-Z)gah-vo (Sans. A' nan da) after haying been for many 
years the head _of the Bauddha sect, intrusts the doctrine of ShAkya to 


Sea my ( MS. Translation of The death o/ S haky a. 
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SHANAUi-Goa-CHAtf, appoints him his successor, and dies in the middle of 
the Ganges (on an imaginary island) between Yangs-pa-chan and Ma* 
gadha. His body is divided into two parts. The one is taken by the 
Lichabyi race at Yangs-pa-chan , who erect a Chaitya to contain it : 
the other part by the king of Magadha, who likewise builds a Ghaitya, 
at Skya-snAr-bn (Sans. P&taliputra) over his share of relics. 

Leaf GO 7. N*yi-mahi-gung is received ‘into the religious order by 
Kcn-Dgah-vo ; is ordained and instructed how to introduce the faith 
into 'Cdshmir, as it had been foretold by Shakya, leaf GOO. How he 
civilized the Serpent race and their chief Huluta : — how he planted 
and blessed the saffron there, and how he laid, the foundation of the 
Bauddha religion -in the C&shmir country, one hundred years after the 
death of ShAkya, who had mentioned that country, as a suitable place for 
dwelling and contemplation. 

Leaf 690. Shanahi-gos-chan intrusts the Bauddha doctrine to Nyi:'- 
sbas ; — he to Dhitika ; — be to Nag-po — and he to Legs-JI/t’hong. 

One hundred and ten years after the death of SiiAkya the priests at 
Yangs-pa-chan violate in many respects his precepts.— Many disputes 
about trifles. — At last, seven hundred accomplished priests (Sans. Arhuii, 
Tib. Dgra-bchom-pa } nfeke a new compilation of the Bauddha works, 
to which was given, (something similar to our Septmgini ,) the name of 
Bdqn-Urgyas-yang-dag-par-Brjod-pa , “ that, has been very clearly expressed 
by the seven hundred” (accomplished priests.) 

Thus qnds the 11th volume, ^ translated (in the 9th century) by Vidya- 
kaba rjtABHA, and Dhabma Siihi frahha, pandits from India, and by the 
Tibetan L o-tsdea (interpreter) Bande-2>pal-J7uyoh. On the three last 
leaves, from 706 to 708, are some remarks on the defects of these two 
volumes (by a Lama, NAM-iUk’HAH-cRAGs in the monastery of Snar-thang not 
far from Teshi-Lhun-po) such as obsolete terms, bad translation* incorrect 
text, repetition of stories told before, &c. He advances several reasons, 
why the sacred volumes have been left in this stately the ancient reviewers. 
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Twelfth and thibtebnth (or * Na, and y Pa) volumes of the Dulvd. 
The first has 436, the last 47&Jeaves. > There arem the two volumes 64 books,. 

’ ' - * ‘ , • 

Title, Sans. Vindya Uttara grant ha. Tib. Hdul-va-Gzhung-blama. 
Eng. “ The chifef text-book (or last work) of religious discipline.’* 

V ' *'• V 4,1 

Subject, NvE-viB-irK’HOB (Sans. I/pAli) the supposed compiler of the 
Dalva collection, puts to ShA#ya several special cases, # as to which class 
of transgressions particular faults or sins should be referred ; or, whether 

1 § ' B i 

it be lawful to do or use such and such a thing. And Shaky^ answers 
him as to each. He addresses ShAkya, by the term Btsun-pa. “ Reverend !” 
■ Nye-var-i/k’hor, in this last volume, is always mentioned by his 
Indian name UpAlj, except in the eleven first books, which form a dis- 
tinct work. At the end of this volume are the words Upalis-kun-dris-pa 
rdsogs-so, — “ all the queries of UpAh are ended or finished.” 

The names of the translators or pandits of these two volumes are 
not mentioned. It is merely stated that they were translated in the time 
of KLuui-BC.VAr.-A/TS H an, a celebrated interpreter. 

Calcutta , 4. th September, 1831. 


I may here close my Analysis of the Duhd collection, from the tenor of 
which may in some measure be judged what is to be found in the remaining 
eighty-seven volumes of the Kahgyur. Of the whole of this voluminous 

compilation 1 have, however, prepared’ a detailed Analysis with occasional 

• • . 

translations of such passages as excited curiosity, particularly the relation 
of the Life and Death of ShAkya. The whole are, deposited in manuscript 
among the archives of the Asiatic Society, and will at any time be available 
to the scholar, who may also consult the first volume of the Society’s Journal, 
page 4i7S, for a general view of their contents by the late Secretary, 
Professor Wilson. 

20 th October, 1835. 


z 
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III. 

ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION of justice 

• ( 

IN NEPAL, 

' r- 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL COURTS, EXTENT OF THEIIT 
JURISDICTION, A'ND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

British Resident in IS’ tip 


This subject is one that possesses much interest whether for the legislator, 
the historian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain for any 
traces of Hind 6 legislation or government. The M6slem* conquerors have 
everywhere swept them away, and substituted their own practices and 
doctrines for those of the conquered. Even in RAjpht&na, it may be 
doubted^ whether we have the pure and unmixed practices of Hindu legis - 
lators and judges, or whether their necessary connection and intercourse 
with Muhammedan governments have not more or less modified their notions 
on these subjects, and introduced changes more or less considerable. But 
in Nep&l at least we may be sure that nothing of this kind has occurred. 
Separated till very recently from any intercourse with Hindnst&n, shut up 
within their mounlain fastnesses, the Nepalese have been enabled to pre- 
serve their institutions in all their Hindft purity ; and undoubtedly, if we 

wish to enquire what are the features of the Hindfi system of jurisprudence, 

* 

it is iu Nepfi.1 we must seek for the answer. 1 t 



s " # 

Mr. Hodgson is the first who haa enabled us to obtain something like 
a precise and practical view of this complex subject He has acquired his ‘ 
knowledge by dint of painful perseverance in submitting "repeated written 
interrogatories to individuals who ha^ ’either previously filled, or were then 
filling, ^ie first judicial situations in Nep 61 . These individuals gave 
written answers to his inquiries ; and from various motives they might 
be presumed to speak* out faiily. One, of these persons presided fbr many 

-•v * 

years with a high reputation for abjlity over the Supremt* Court of Justice 
at “Katlimdmlu. Another was the present Dharm&dhik&ri of Nepal, a 
Brahman of great and various acquirements, and, from his situation, fami- 
liar with the legal administration of the country. - ’ ' 

The information thus obtained was recorded by Mr. Hodgson, and 
transmitted by him to the Governor General in the form of a literal trans- 
lation of the questions and their answers; to which were added, at separate 
times, several supplementary papers containing the result of his own local 
observation and research. The Governor General deemed the information 
collected by Mr. Hodgson of sufficient interest and importance to authorize 
its publication. - 

In attempting to qrrangc these valuable materials in a more connected 
and systematic form, any alterations or omissions in the original text have 
been scrupulously avoided, which might perhaps hazard the correctness of 
the details, or by taking from their freshness diminish their chance ,of 
interest wiih the earnest enquirer. . * 

• Some of the more remarkable features*of the Hindi! system of juris- 
prudence seem to call fbr notice in these preliminary lines, if only for the 
purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the subject, and furnishing 
him with an inducement, perhaps, to enter on an enquiry that promises 
well to reward any attention bestowed upon it. , 

The judicial system of the Nipdlese appears to differ from our Euro- 
pean system in having no separate jurisdictions or modes of proceeding 
for criminal trials and civil suits. Of the four Central Courts, as well as of 
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those of the provinces, each is competent to the dispatch of either business, 
and in the forms established there appears little distinguishable. Another 
feature of difference, and a highly important one, is the application of the 

* j e 

trial by ordeal to the decisions of civil suits, where there is a want of evi- 
dence both oral and written. A third feature in which it differs prom that 

c 

of Europe is, the compelling the convicted criminal to confess ; he being 

subjected to the 1 torture of whipping till the desired result is obtained, 

without which he may not receive t{ie full punishment of his offence. 

But' the most peculiar feature of the system is that which belongs to it* as 

the code of a Hind 6 people, I allude to the great importance attached to 
' * 

questions of caste, the cognizance of these being f restricted to the highest 

• * 

Court (the Inta Chaplt), in whatever part of the kingdom the subject matter 
originate. It may be doubted whether the system followed in all these 
Courts might not be improved by u closer approximation to European 

practice, but of some of the peculiarities which distinguish it, as conipar- 

* • * 

ed at least with English jurisprudence, there can be as little doubt that we 
should do well to take a lesson from thenu 

Thus, the Nip&lcse arc not so averse to receive proof of a criminal's 
guilt as we arc. Provided he be proved guilty, they are not very particular 
as to the means. They consider in fact that the business of a judge is 
not to screen a criminal, but to convict him, and they deem the most satis- 
factory conviction of all, the voluntary confession of the criminal. Another 
particular which we might with great advantage adopt from them is, the 
celerity of their proceedings. ■ No delay is ever suffered to take place ‘ as 
soon as a copiplaint is made, or information given ; the parties with their 
witnesses are sought for, and, as soon as produced, the investigation pro- 
ceeds at once to a conclusion. A third point worthy of our imitation 
is, their reception of each party’s story in civil suits as told by 
himself, or of the prisoner's defence in criminal coses, without allowing 

ii 

a third person by his studied glosses to, come between the judge and the 
truth. They appear to be sensible that maimer as well as matter are to be 
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regarded, when we desire to judge of the good faith with which a 
statement is made. * . 

In other partiaulars the Nep&lqsc system appears to partake of 
the excellencies and defects of our own. Thus the prisoner in criminal 
cases ha3 always the pAvilegc of confronting his accusers, and of eross- 
examining them ; while on thg other- hand, in civil suits they hare (consi- 
dering the poverty of the country) as excellently graduated a scale of pick- 
ing the pock els of both plaintiff and defendant, as is to be found in, the 
practice of our own “ reason-made-perfcct” system.* 

• There are other valuable peculiarities of the Nepdlese system which 
deserve to be particulariy noticed. Thus, *it will be remarked, that the 
Courts seek in the first instance to reconcile parties, or to refer matters in 
dispute to arbitration. This natural §»nd highly advantageous system, only 
rec ently made the practice of the English Courts, has prevailed in Niipdl 
for ages. Again, there are no rules of exclusion in regard to evidence. All 
is taken and rated only for what it is w orth. Neither is there any restriction 
against parties becoming witnesses in their own causes, — speaking under 
similar penalties for false evidence as ordinary or external witnesses. 

Oaths are very sparingly used, and in general rather as substitutes for 

evidence than as a means of validating it. This indeed is the most ancient 

and almost the universal acceptation of testimony oh oath. It prevents as 

a consequence, in regard to witnesses, the adventitious crime of perjury ‘or 

oath-breaking, leaving the more simple? crime of false-witness in its place. 

* • 

But one of the chief practical benefits of the system lies in the sparing 

employment of records, which arc never used for trivial objects. This is a 

chief cause of the quick dispatch of business which signalizes the N tipiil 

Courts, and effectually prevents arrears of business : — a marked contrast 

to ouwown Indian system wherein an over-wcaning attachment to record 

is the source of dreadful expence and delay of justice. 


*Law,is die perfection of reason. 
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Tbe N&p&l Courts again are always sitting. They have neither 
vacations nor terms. • This, too, and the extreme simplicity of the forms 
of procedure, which are full of reason and of efficacy, are principal causes 
of the quick dispatch of business. * 1 

The peculiar constitution of the Nepalese pandhayet might furnish use- 
ful hints for its introduction under our Government, where hitherto it has 
not been found to work well ; nor does the extension of the jury system to 
the JVlofussil Courts promise to meet so clearly the habits and^ ideas of the 
people, as this simple and primitive organ of the administration of justice.* 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NEPAL. 

t* 

I. Courts at the Capital. 

There are four courts of justice (Ny&ya Savhd) at Kathmandh. The 
first and chief is called Kot Singh ; the 2d Into, Chapli; the 3d TAksar ; and 
the 4th JDhansur : 

' § 2. Jurisdiction . 

“f There are n« regular limits placed to the jurisdiction, personal or 
local, of these courts, nor indeed of any court in Ndp&l. Offences, how- 
ever, involving the loss of life or limb, or confiscation of a man’s whole 
substance, caa be decided only if) the Into, Chapli , whereto they must 
be at once “transferred,, for trial as well as sentence, if they originate in any 


* Tbe above remarks were for the moat part penned by the late Captain Herbert, into 
whose hands the voluminous MS S, were placed by Mr, Secretary Swinton, in order to bo 
condensed and prepared for publication. They werp afterwards arranged, and the interrogatory 
style broken down in order to save space, by tho late Mr. G. M. Batten, Deputy Secretary 
to Government in the Political Department, and were finally submitted to the Author for liis 
approval and correction before publication. Mr, Colrbrooke’s account of Hindh Courts of 
Justice, in the Tram . A*. Soe, II., had not then appeared. J. 1\ Sec, As. Soc. 

« 

F inverted commas denote where the author’s manuscript is* directly followed. 
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shape, in any other court of the Capital or its environs* as they must be 
referred to it, prior to and for sentence, if they originate # in any court of 
the mountains or of .the Tardi. Byt all other causes of a criminal or 
quasi criminal nature, (such as trespass, assault, battery, slander; 
reviling,' &o. which in N6p&l are punished by whipping, petty fines* and 
short imprisonment, and for which the plaintiff can never have a civil 
action of damages) may be heard in any of the four courts of Kathmand6, 
or in any court of the provinces — as may all civil actions whatever vith- 
out limitation.” 

* § 3. Officers attached to the courts and their several functions. 

All the four courts arc under the control of one, and the same supreme 
judge, called the Dilha. 

There are two Bich&ris, or judges for each of the three courts, Kot 
Singh, Tuksar, and Dhansdr, who conduct the interrogation of tire parties 
and ascertain the truth of their statements. Subordinate to the Bichdris 
are the following executive officers : 

For the Kot Singh or supreme civil court — 

I Kliarddr, * « 1 Jemaddr , 2 Amalddrs , and 

1 Major, 2 llavildArs, 40 tjtipdhis.'f 

“ The Bichdris are, originally and properly, the judges. They were so 
every where before the conquest. They are so still, except in the metro- 
politan courts. The Ditha, or president extraordinary of .all the courts, 


* The great valley, and its immediate neighbourhood natunally form the peculiar domain 
of the Metropolitan Courts, but definite legal bounds of jurisdiction are unknown to the system 
and alien to its genius and character. The rivers Dud Co»i and Truul Ganga are the eastern 
and western limits respectively of the local jurisdiction, in the first instance, of tho Courts of 
the Capital. H. * 

f These" military terms, current below, prove nothing against what has been noted above, 
as to the absolute independence of the civil institutions of N£p£l upon Moslem models. The 
Gurkhas borrow ed their military system entirely from below, but from us not from the Mogbels. 
Here and there indeed the Mussulman name of a civil functionary has crept into use of late, 
but is “ vojp et praeterea nihil/ 1 TAe aipdhii , are not regulars, but a sort of militia or pro- 
vincials, exclusively attached to tho courts. H. 
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is a badge of conquest. ; and his function, though by use now understood, 

is anomalous. Where? he is not personally present, the Sichnris are judges. 

Where lie is, they share his judicial functions as, assessors ; but chiefly 

enact at present, the part of our barristers. So the military menials of the 

court, are excrescences and badges of conquest. The original ministerial 

agents were the Mahan Naikiahs and their Mahaniahs- — the Tol-mals , &c. 

&c., as set down under hit a ChapU." 

\ 

In each of the courts Taksar and JJhansAr — 

• r 

1 Kharddr , 2 Ama/dars, * * * § 

1 Jemadar , and 

2 Ilavilddrs, 25 Sipdhis. 

These officers serve processes* in civil suits ; see to the forthcoming of 
unwilling* defendants and witnesses in such suits ; and carry into execution 
the court’s judgment. 

The following officers belong ( to the Inta C/iapli or supreme criminal 
court — 

1 Bich&ri or Judge, 

1 Aruxbbgi, 

2 Kharddrs, 

2 Jemad&rs , 

4 JIaoilddrs, 

* 

4 Amald&rs, 

u 

The Aj'azbbgi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff presiding 
over and answerable for executions. Immediately under him arc the Ma- 
Mtuiikiahs, or superintendants of Mahaniahs^ who search for and apprehend 
criminals, and execute almost all processes^ and sentences in civil and 

* Seo preceding note touching the military executive of the courts. II. U 

f Tlio Knmhal-naihiah is head of the craft of potters ; each craft h^s a head, hut none 
has any special connection with the court. H. 

1 The Tilpradhan is not, proporly, a judicial functionary : his duty is to levy the fixed tax 
of 1J rupees upon each Newar merchant returning from Jilinte. ' IjT. 

§ See preceding remark. Here is plain proof that tin military are accessary and mere 
badges of conquest, all functions being provided for without them, II. 


40 Sipdhis , ' 

2 Mahanaikiahs, 
128 Mahdnia/is, 

15 TAl-mals, 

24 Choki-mahaniahs, 
1 Kotwdl-naikiah, 


10 KAttvAfs, 

2 , Kumhitl-naikiahs ,f 
\ 1 T , olpradAan,[ 

1 Pasalpradhun, 

2 Tehvilddrs, aud 
0 lia/tiddrs. 
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criminal causes, carrying into effect the sentences of the courts, whether 
whipping or other. The JH&h&tiaikidhs are always in attendance ; the 
Mdhdniahs attend by turns. They do not perform watcll and ward ; that 
duty belongs to the* military : bul in case of disturbance actually 
commenced or hue and % cry of theft, or other crime committed or attempt- 
ed, being raised, they apprehend the offenders. There is a Tol-mdl to 
or superintendent of each Tot, or ward of the city. If the presence of any 
person is needed in court, it is thp Tol-m&l's Jmsiness to identify the said 
person, and point out his residence to the MdMnia/ts, whose duty iris to 
secure him. 

The Choki-mdhdniahs are the guards of the jail. 

The Kdlu dls, under their Naikiah, perform various kinds of menial 
service for the Ditha and Bichdris during their sitting in court. They 
attend by turns four at once. The Tehvttddr has charge of all monies 
paid into the court on whatever ground. The Bahiddr keeps the accounts 
of all such monies. The Khardir writes the Kailndmahs and lids tndmaha 
in each cause. • 

The judges and others attached to the courts receive salaries from the 
Government an*d take/ees also. 

The above courts sit' for all the twelve months of the year, with the 
exception of a week or fortnight at the great autumnal and vernal festivals, 
Dusahara and Diw&li , when only they are closed. 

They are always fixed, nor do any. of the judicial authorities of Kaih- 
niUndu make circuits : but the 'Ditha has the power of sending to any part 
of the kingdom special judges (Bich/tri,) to investigate official malversation 
and other particular cases when such occur. 

“The Dit/ut, or supreme judge, personally presides over the Kot 
Singh* and Inta Chapli, constantly and habitually, these two being in fact 
his own courts for the despatch (ns we should say, though the term, as 
we shall soon see, would not actually pourtray the process,) of civil 
and criminal business respectively, and as well originally, without limit, 

2 a 
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as by way of appeal in the last resort. The Di'f An also sometimes- goes to 
preside . personally in the Taksdr and Dhansdr when any grave matter 
therein arising tails for Ids presence.” 

The subordination of the Taksdr and Dhansdr courts to the Ditha is 
illustrated at length by Mr. Hodgson ip the following manner : — “ The 
Bich&ris of those courts hear, to a conclusion, all civil causes of whatever 
amount, that plaintiffs choose to bring before them. Tiiey also hear, to 
a conclusion, all ‘plaints of wrongs dpne and suffered, save only such 
as entail a punishment touching life or limb, or involving 'total confis- 

t 

cation. But at the close of each day they are obliged to go to the 
Ditha and report, verbally merely and summarily, that such and such 
cases have come before them, and been heard, and that in their opinion 
such and such awards should be made. The Ditha may assent; and 
then the awards are made accordingly by the respective Bichdris next 
morning in the Taksdr and Dhansdr as the cases may have origin- 
ated. Or the DitJta may dissent and direct in any case another 
detree, and that without desiring to know more of such case than is thus 
verbally set before him by the Biehdri concerned. The Bichdri may, in 
this event, if he please and be acute, argue the topic, and perhaps convince 
the Ditha he is right and the Ditha wrong. Then again the award propos- 
ed by the Bichdri will hold ; else, the Ditha will either immediately 
direct another award ; or he will do so, after examining any documentary 
evidence adduced in the cause and brought to him for perusal by the Bi- 
chdri. But if neither the Bichdri's verbal report of the case, nor the docu- 
ments produced by them for summary examination by the Ditha afford him 
satisfaction (as however in 90 cases out of 100 they do) the Ditha will 
proceed to such Bichdri' s court and hear the cause anew,* presiding him- 
self in that court for the occasion. Such is the mode of the Ditha' s 
\ 

* There is no want of leisure on the part of the Ditha to prevent his doing this, so often 
as may be necessary. Arrears of business are unknojrn to the courts of N>p61, and the 
current affairs of every court leave its judges at all times abundance of spare time. H. 
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or dinar y control over the Tafesdr land Dhansdr in eases where both parties 
assent to the judgments given in those courts.' If either -party dissent, 
th e n there is an appeal from the Taksdr and Dhansdr to the Ditha in the 
Kot Singh , and herein consists anothe/ step and degree of subordination in 
those courts to the DUQa. In appeals, as there are, now at least, no 
records or next to none (formerly recording to a small extent was in use) 
in any court of primary or superior jurisdiction, the original parties and: 
witnesses must all proceed to the superior court. In regard to the form 
of the references which are necessarily made by the inferior courts of' 
Kathmandii in all cases (and by the provincial courts, ih all cases touch* 
ing life or limb or the substance of a man’s property) to the Dillut for his 
sentiments as to the award, even though there be as yet no appeal to 
him, judgment not having been in fact had, such references are made by 
the Kathmandfi. Bichdris by Word of month simply and summarily, as above 
narrated ; these Bich&ris, moreover, in all cases, civil as well as criminal, 
necessarily producing at the same time* the written acknowledgment or 
confession of the losing or offending party, signed by such party. This 
document has always a principal weight in settling the affair in the j Dit hit's 
opinion ; but it Vill nojt bar the loser’s or criminars appeal to the Ditha’s 
own court, either being allowed to allege and prove^ in appeal undue 
threats or violence in extorting such acknowledgement or confession.” 

The Bichdris of the Tciksdr and Dhansdr cannot send any person jto 
jail or put him in irons. They may only detain him in court pending the 
defcision on his case, when if it be necessary* to put him in irons or send 
him to jail it must be done with the sanction of the Ditha. They can, in 
general, fine to any extent by their own authority, fiut if they please they 
may refer a grave fine to the Ditha or Bhdraddr Sabha (Council of State.) 

The Ditha in Inta Chapli can imprison a man fas any number of 
months that may elapse from his confinement up to the annual ceremony 
called Srdddh-pdPsh, at which period the Ditha must report to the Bhard- 
ddr Sabhd, or Council of State, and take their sanction for each case of 
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further imprisonment. In general, the Ditha in Into, Chapli can fine to 
any extent without sanction of the BfutradAr SabhA. Now and then a very 
grave case may*be carried by the Ditha himself to the BharadAr Sablut, 
which then usually awards the fine dbggested by hint. 

But the Ditha cannot inflict any punishmenf touching life or limb, 
or extending to total confiscation without first summarily reporting to and 
obtaining the sanction of the Raj BhAradAr SabhA or R&ja in Council. 

v « 

§ 4. Other Courts at KathmandA. ' 

Besides the four courts above described, there are two Courts of Re- 

t 

gistry — that for houses is called the Chi-bhandAl — and that for lands, the 
BhA~bhandR. All deeds of trausfer of houses and lauds are registered in 
these courts ; and copies, with the LAI irohr or State seal attached, furnished 

to the parties. No sale of house or land is valid till this copy is had. 

* 

There is another court of special jurisdiction called the Dafter-kh&neh, 
in' which the disputes of the soldiery relative to the lands assigned to them 
for pay are investigated. 

None of the above courts has criminal jurisdiction, and whatever 
penal offences inay ( issue out of soldiers’ claims, and claims relating to 
lands and houses, arc carried to the Inta Chapli. 

„ The Bangya-baithak or Kumdri Chok, at KathmandA , is not a court of 
justice 'but the general record office of tire fisc. A separate Ditha pre- 
sides over.it. 

The whole of the courts of KathmandA are situated within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other. ^ 

“ The territorial limits of the metropolitan courts are the Dud Cost, Bast, 
and Trisul Gan go. West : but Bhatgaon and Palan have their own courts : 
and every where there are village courts. Its inaccurate genius is the 
chief characteristic of the N£pal judicial administration, 1 as of that of the 
whole of Asia, and indeed of Europe until late years.” 
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II. Judicial Administration of the Interior. 

§ 5. Local Courts. 

The valley of Ni^pAl being assumed as a centre, the interior or mountain 
districts are divided. fof judicial purposes into Eastern and Western parts, 
each of which is sub-divided, or liable to sub-division. At present to the 
eastward there is only one grand section, called from its boundaries the 
section of the Mechi aud EM Cost. To tlje westward there, are two 
large sections ; the former of which is denominated the division of* the 
Kali and BJtcri, and also the K Ali-par division : the latter is called the 

section of the Kali and Marsydngdi, and it is also known as the Manjh- 

• • 

I; hand circuit. 

Two Bichdris, acting together, preside over each of the greater 
divisions above laid down. • Their eburts are frequently ambulatory, but 
there are fixed j udicial residences for them. In the greater eastern divi- 
sion there are two, one at Jfdnjh-khand, the other at C/tayanpur. To 
the westward there are four: — fwo for the Kdli-pAr arrondissement, *,at 
/id» tuna -vhour and at Btni, and two for the MAnjh-khand, at Bokhara 
and at 7 Vtrhu. • 

0 

The administrators of the Tar hi, or low lauds, appoint their own judi- 
cial authority (called Faujddr), who transacts with other business the 
administration of justice upon the old Moghcl model. The Faujddr s 
appointment must be ratified by the Earbar. 

• Tor all the Tar hi there are six Sidmhs or general administrators ; 
and under each Sabah, sometimes two, sometimes one, Faujddr. 

For the division of Moran# , there are one S&ba/t and two Faujdars ; 
for Sabfat t-Mohotari, the same number; for Jiara Parsa, the same; for 
lloutahat, one Subah^ and one Faujddr ; for Chitican-Bhlvan, the same; for 
Boluftil , the same*; for the Eoti-Tarhi, one Faujddr ; for SalU&ua, the 

same. Each of the above divisions is independent of the rest. 

2 e 
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The powers of the Provincial,* or local, courts are always the same, not 
being regulated with reference to the rank of the Governor of the Province 
for the time being. But, in cases touching life or limb, or involving confis- 
cation, breach of the laws of religfon and loss of caste, every court of 
the interior must forward a written report with^ the offender’s confes- 
sion io Kathmandu to be laid before the Government which refers them 
to the Ditha. The Ditha reports the customary proceeding in such 
mutters, and according to his report a royal command is transmitted to 
the local court to award such and such punishment, or to send the 
offender and witnesses to Kathmandu , as the case may 'be. No go- 
vernor of a province or judge of a district court has power to decide 

t 1 

cases involving loss of life or limb, or status, or substance of property, 
(jdt and p&ni): to the decision of all others they are competent. 

Military officers, fiscal officers, ‘courtiers,” and. others of whatever 
profession, are eligible to judicial situations in the provinces, if they have 
the confidence of government and are men of respectability and ca- 
pable of the charge. 

“ The village courts of the interior are presided over by one 
Prajhrnaikiah and four P radhun- Prajds, popular chiefs of the spot, who 
now act in subordinate co-operation with a government agent or Dwariah. 

i 

Above them come the hill Bichdris of the two divisions already named : — 
and, instead thereof, in Pdlpd and Duti, the sudder court of the governor, 
and in the Tardi, that of the Sabhd or revenual administrator. 

c 

The basis' ot the judicial system in the interior is to be recognized in 
the village courts, composed of a Naihiah and 4 Pradhans : the Divdriah 
is merely a badge of cohquest. 


* The term Provincial rather implies a court of a vice-regal ruler of a large tract : there 
are none such iuNipal save the Governor* of Duti and Palpa, and the Subafc of the low 
lands. 11. * 
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§ 6. Appeals. 

The supreme ordinary appeal court is the Kot Singh , but those who are 
dissatisfied with its decision can apply through the Ditha to the Mahdrdja, 
who in such cases directs the matter to be investigated in 'the Kds* 
or Bharad&r Sabhd, (Council of State).' The result of this investigation 
when completed is reported through the chief minister to the prinee *who 
issues definitive orders on th£ case, which are usually such as the report 
suggests. On such occasions, if tlys case should be a grftve one, relating 
to loss of cflSte, and such like, the Bh&raddrs arc assisted by the Ditha 
and Bicharis of the Kot Singh ; and, if need be, by the Dharmidhikdri 
also. 

* • 

No one is at liberty to carry his plaint in the first instance to the 
lih iraddr Sabha. 

The appeal from the local courts of the interior lies in the first 
instance to the Kot Singh and thence to the Bh&rad&r SabM in the man- 
ner above described. But “the circumstance that in' appeals from the 
provinces the parties and witnesses must all repair t o Kathmandu; tbp 
extreme difficulties of the way; and lastly the impression naturally 
produced by the ‘known fact that the local court (in all those grave cases 
wherein alone appeals might be resorted to) has already referred its 
judgment for sanction to the supreme court, all conspire to render 
appeals to tin; supreme tribunal very rare.” 

The inhabitants of JDuti, and those^of P&lpa and Sallidmh, (which 
form two large provincial governments, always held by the first, subjects 
of the state with authority to nominate their own judicial functionaries) 
must first appeal to the sudder courts of their provincial governors, and 
revenue administrator respectively. In the mountains 'eastward of the 
great valley and westward too, with the above exceptions,, the people’s first 
appeal from. their local courts is to the hill Bicharis, their second to the 
Ditha of Kathmandu. 
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Then there li'es an appeal to the Kot Singh at Kathmandu, and finally 
to the Raja in Council : there is no separation of executive and judicial 
functions of government. 

§ 7. Courts of Bhalgaon and Pajan. 

There are separate courts for the cities of Patan and Bhalgaon. 
Both places lie within the great valley, the former at the distance of two 
and the latter of eight milcsj from the capital. 

•The Mul-Sabhd or chief court of Patan and that of Bhalgaon can- 
not try the Panch-khata, or great crimes, involving peril of life or limb, 
or confiscation of a man s whole substance ; but only offences punishable 
by trifling whippings or fines. Their local jurisdictions are equivalent 
with the limits of the lands attached respectively to the towns iu ques- 
tion. There is an appeal from these 1 2 courts to the chief court at Kath- 
mandu and important cases are . often referred by them in the first 
instance to the supreme court of r the capital. 

. The officers attached to the Mul-Sablui or Pali-Sabhd at Patau, are as 
follows : the Dwdridh like the Ditha of Kathmandu is a supernumerary 
imposed by conquest over the head of the Bichdri or true judge, and the 
Pradhdns or chief townsmen, his assessors. 


1 Du'driah, who presides. 

1 Bichdri. 

K 

4 Pradhdns. 

1 Bahiddr. 

1 Patwdri. 

1 Goslnodra Tehcitddr. 

2 Mahannaikiahs. 

The constitution of the Lam 1 
materially difler, except in a few 


20 Mahdniahs. 

2 Kotwdl naikiahs. 

24 Kotivdls. 

14 Potaddr Jaish. 

8 Pot Mahdniahs. 

1 Chnudari. 

1 Si-chandbl. 

i or chief court at JBhatgaon, docs not 
the titles, as Jua-Pradhdns, Thecha 


Pradhdns, Tuer-naikiahs, &c. The functions of the judicial officers have 
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been mostly described in § 3. The remainder belong to \he fiscal. These 

courts being not merely seats of justice, but the centres of general admi- 

* 

nistration. . , 

The court of PcUan called Tusaal resembles the Bhu-bhandel of 
Kathmandu, and that called Kund-hali SabhA answers to the Chi-bhandel 
of Kathmandu. They are, properly, courts of registration merely, but 
small actions relative to the boundaries of lands and hbuses, or to ease- 
ments attaching to tliem, and small actions of* debt also are tried in them. 

The Titjaal court at Bhatgaon, like that of Patan, answers to* the 
Bhu-bhandel of the capital, and that called Kanm-Sabhi to the Chi- 
bliandel. When land is transferred by sa\e, or mortgage, its limits are 
laid down by the professional measurers attached to the Tusaal, and 
the deed of sale is registered in the court, and a copy given to the buyer. 
As the boundaries of all lands are thus recorded in this court, disputes 
relative to them are referred to it, at least in the first instance. 

It is unnecessary to particularize the establishments of these revenue 
courts which differ little from those above given. *. 

There is a court at Bhatgaon called Bandya- Pradhdn which has the 
exclusive cognizance <of all disputes between the Bandyas* of that city, 
and their disputes alone can be heard in it. t 

§ 8. Police. 

* There is no civil establishment of*tvatelnnen in the cities of N&p41, 
but the military patrole the streets throughout the night. Night'brawls and 
disturbances in the city are reported to the Bit ha in the Into C/tapli. 

The police of the villages is vested in the judicial officers described in 
§ 4, the Divdriah, 4 P radii das and from 5 to 10 Mahdniahs for each village, 
according to its size. • 


* Bandya* are the tonsured and regular followers of the Bauddlia faith. 
. * 2 D 
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The Dw&riah assisted by the Mukhiah or bead villager* algo collects the 
revenues and settles all the village disputes. He is in fact the principal 
source of justice in the villages. His cognizance extends over al] eases not 
included in the Panch-kJuit, nor touching life or limb, ,or the substance of a 
man’s property. He cannot capitally condemn, maun, mutilate or confis- 
cate. He can imprison, and punish with the corah, and fine. The extent 
of his local limits ‘is not fixed : sometimes he presides over several villages ; 
sometimes over orijy one, if it be large. « 

The Mukhiah is the representative of the community, the *bw&riuh of 
the government, both* in matters of revenue and justice. The latter is thc„ 
responsible person, but he acts with the assistance and advice of the former. 

111. Forms of Procedure. 

§ 9. Practice oj the Courts. 

In civil suits, if the plaintiff be not forthcoming he is searched for, and 
if not immediately found, bail is token from the defendant to appear when 
wanted, and he islet go ; but no decision is ever conic to in such circum- 
stances. If the defendant be the absent party, lie is not on that account 
cast. He must be searched for, and until he is found, no decision can he 
come to. 

The parties almost invariably plead vivA voce, but the plaintiff 
softietimcs begins his suit with a written statement. They also almost 
universally tell tlieir ow n tale ; but’ instances of a pleader (Muksh&r ), being 
employed fiavc occurred, usually a near relative, and only when the principal 
was incapable. Professional or permanent pleaders are unknown. So 

* The head villager is called by the Parbattialu the Gaon Mukhiah ; by the Newdrt, 
Naikiah and Pradh&n Prajd ; in the Tur&i , the* Jftth rdyat. The ryots are called Prcjds in 
the hills both by Pdrbattiahi and Newdr #. The Dwdriah is a title of the new dynasty* The 
duties of this officer and of the Pradhdn Praja belong rather to the Head of *' Courts of 
Justice.” H. 
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likewise are professional informers and public prosecutors. There are 
none of either. The casual informer is sole prosecutor. Evidence of oral 
testimony, of writings, of decisory oaths and oaths of purgation and im- 
precation, is admitted, im all the four courts of the capital.' Ordeal is only 
resorted t^> in grave cases, when oral and documentary evidence are want- 
ing, but in such case the cause must he removed to the Inta Ckapli if 
it should not have originated there. 

The proceedings of each court *remain in *that court, excepting the 
accounts of the receipts on behalf of the state from the decision of suits ; 
jthese are transferred periodically to the Kumdri Chok. 

“ The first great pbjcct of the courts of N£p&l, when litigants 
come before them, is not trial, but reconcilement. The parties and 
witnesses all clamorously urge what occurs to them (never upon oath), 
and try their strength against each other. The general result of this 
apparently uncomely but really effectual procedure, is to bring the parties 
to an understanding, which the court taktfs care that the loser shall abide 
by. But if the court cannot thus succeed in bringing the parties to reconcile 
their difference or to submit it to the court's summary arbitrament, upon a 
view of the animated qjdiibition just described, then, and then only,* the 
trial in onr sense begins : the first step of which is to binjl the parties to the 
issue : for that is the meaning of thaping the bin, a ceremony which 
then takes place, and here, first, oaths are permitted ; which very generally 
arc used, instead of evidence, not to conjinyi evidence. If the testimony of 
external witnesses is readily forthcoming, it i& taken qpd preferred But in 
general, the parties themselves must look to that point well, for the court 
seldom cares to delay or to exert itself, in order that witnesses may appear. 
Neither the people nor the judges deem external witnesses the one thing 
indispensable. If such are not readily, forthcoming to give decisive testi- 
mony, the court and country are agreed as to the propriety of at once 
resorting to other modes of proof ; with which, though we were once fami- 
liar with them, justice is uyw dfcemcd by us to have little connection. These 
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arc, — decisory oaths of the parties, in civil causes, either party taking the 
oath at their pleasure,; purgatory oaths of the accused in some penal causes ; 
ordeals of various kinds, both in civil and criminal matters ; and lastly, 
Punch6.y6.ts , chiefly applied, but nofr exclusively, tj* civil actions. 

‘ $ 10. Course of a Civil Suit. 

Whoever has a complaint to make goes into court : the J$ich6ri asks 
him against whom his pi a ini is, where the defendant is, and of what nature 
the plaint may be. The plaintiff explains, and then asks for a runner of 
the court to go with him, to whom he may point out the defendant. Thg,. 
HichAri gives the necessary .order to the jemiulir, the jemadar to the 
havildar, and the huvild&r to the sipahis. The sipaht ordered to go 
immediately demands 8 annas from the plaintifl' ; which paid, he goes with 

rt 

him and arrests the defendant where the plaintiff points him out. 

On the arrival of the defendant in court, t! e Ttichdri interrogates the 
parties face to face, and usually brings them to such an understanding as 
prevents the necessity of going [to trial, hi which ease pan phul, or some 
small fees only, arc charged to them. 

Tor instance, in a claim advanced for debt ; if the debtor, when called 
on by the court, acknowledges the debt, and states his willingness to pay as 
soon as he can colled the means, which he hopes to do in a few days — in 
this case, the liic/idri will desire the creditor to wait a few days. The 
creditor may reply that he canned wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; n so, one of the runners of the court is attached to the deblor, 
with directions to see the producing of the money in court by every means. 
The debtor must then produce money, or goods, or whatever property he 
has, and bring it into court. The Ditha and Bich&ris then, calling to 
their assistance two or three merchants, proceed to appraise the goods j>ro- 
duecd in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately satisfy the debt, nor can 

u- 

the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s goods and chattels. 
In matters thus settled, that is where the defendant admits the cause of 
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action to be valid, from five per cent, to ten .per cent, of the property 
litigated is taken (see § 14) and no more. 4 * * 

% £ r »■* , 

But if the partis oannot be brought to an understanding and ..persist 
in positive affirmation ^ and denial, the plaintiff is commanded by the 
Bich&ri formally to pledge himself to ^prosecute his claim to a Con- 
clusion in the court wherein he is and no other. The jvords enjoining 
the plaintiff thus to gage himself are these* biri* thApo , jftid the act con- 
sists in the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his hand and striking the earth 
with the closed hand, saying at the same time “ my claim is just and I 
‘ &age myself to prove it so.” The defendant is then commanded to take 
up the gage of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself, similarly, duly to attend 
the court to the conclusion of the trial, which he does by formally deny- 
ing the claim made against him, and «upon this denial he likewise strikes 
the earth with his hand closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff 
and that of the defendant are deposited^ in court. The next step is for 
the court to take the fee, called karpan, of five rupees from either party. 
Both ba t and karpan are the perquisites of the various officers of the 

i -4 > 

court, and do not go to the government. 

The giving of katfyan by the parties implies that they desire to refer 
their dispute io the decision of the ordeal : and accordingly, as soon as 
ihe karpan is paid down, the J)ilha acquaints the Government that the 
parties in a certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The order for them 
to .undergo it is thereupon issued frtdn the DarMr, but *when it has 
reached the court, the Ditha and Bichdris first of all exhort the par- 
ties to come to an understanding and to seek the settlement of their dis- 
pute by Panchdyat or other means than ordeal, which if they will not do, 
the trial by ordeal is directed to proceed. (See § 15.) . 

* 

* Iieri means a chain ; the act of “ thipitg the birf' obliges the parties to persevere to 

i decree, and prevents them from withdrawing the action : the proceeds go to the Bick&ri. H. 

• _ • 

2 F. » • 
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§11. Form of Procedure in a Criminal Cause. 

The proces s in a criminal suit may be illustrated by the following 
example : ' . • 

If any one come into court and state that a certain person has killed 
such another by poison, sword, dagger, or otherwise, the informer i& instantly 
interrogated by ,the court thus ; how ? when ? before whom ? the corpus 
delicti where ? &;c. &c. He answers by pointing out all these particulars 
according to his knowledge of the facts, adducing the names of the witnesses, 
or saying, that though he has no other witnesses than himself to the fact of 
murder, he pledges himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure" 
in the proof. This last engagement when tendered >by the accuser is imme- 
diately reduced to writing to bind him the more effectually ; after which 
one or more Sip&Ms of the court are sent with the informer to secure the 
murderer, and produce him and the testimony of the deed in court, which 
when produced accordingly, is followed by an interrogation of the accused. 
H the accused confess the murder, there is no need to call evidence : but if 
he deny it, evidence is then gone into, and if the witnesses depose positively 
to their having seen the accused commit the murder, the accused is again 
asked what he has to say, and if he still refuse toVonfess, he is whipped 
into a confession ; which, when obtained, is reduced to writing and attested 
by the murderer. The murderer is then put in irons and sent to jail. Thus 
theft, robbery, incest, &c. arc tried in N&pAl, and the convicts sent to prison. 
Each prisoner receives a daily allowance of a seer of parched rice and a 
few condiments. r 

§ 12. Jail Delivery . 

The necessity of lustrating the city at the i Oasahara, has had the 
casual consequence of causing a jail delivery to be held at that period. 
The jail (which is situated within the city,) must then be emptied at all 
events; and it is usual to empty it judicially, disposing of the convicts who 
happen to be collected in the jail. # 
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But this is neither the principal nor only delivery held during the year. 
In fact, the idea oi periodical jail deliveries belongs tora system of migratory 
courts 'not always fitting, as that of regular deliveries does to an accurate 
system. The N^p&lesq system of judicial administration is neither ambu- 
latory nor accurate : but it . has few and .trivial delays, and. offenders are 
speedily dealt with by judges who are always at their post, neither having 
vacations nor making circuits.*’ ,■ / 

When they amount to twenty or thirty, the Ditha makes out a. calendar 
of tlieir crimes, aud adds thereto their confessions and statements of the cus- 
"tomary punishments inflicted in such cases. . This list the Ditha carries to 
the lihdrad&r SabhA, (Council of State) whence it is taken by the Premier 
to the Prince, after the Ditha s allotment of punishment to each convict has 

been ratified or another punishment substituted. The list so altered or 

* 

ratified in the Council of State and referred by the Premier to the Prince 
is, as a matter of form, sanctioned > by the Prince — after which it is re- 
delivered to the Ditha; who makes it over to the Araz-b6gi — the A raz-b&gi 
taking the prisoners and the Mahdn Naihiahs , and some men of the JPdrya* 
caste with him,, proceeds to the banks of the Dishenmoti , where the sentence 
of the law is inflicted by the hands of jP on/ as, and in presence of the Araz- 
hegi and Mahan Naikiahs. Thus are grave oftei\ces involving the penalty of 
life or limb treated. 

* 

§ 13. Fees, Costs ami Fines*. 

% 

* No fee is taken from a plaintiff on the occasion of his commencing his 
pleading, or exhibiting a document. In civil causes, wherein the plaintiffs 
ground of action is not denied by the defendant an<f consequently it needs 
only to compel the latter to liquidate a. claim of which he does not dispute 
the justice, dasond-bisond, or five per cent, to ten per cent, according to 
circufhstanpes of the amount of property, as has been explained in the 
description of th£ procedure of a civil cause, is taken from the parties. 


*’The vilest of the vile. 
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Where there is affirmation and denial by the parties and the trial of right 
must be had, then thfe charges called bfoi and karpan, which have also 
been explained, attach ; and beyond these there are no other expenses atten- 
dant on the prosecution of civil suits. t 

The tax called jitauri means what is paid to the government in 
actions of debt and right from the winner ; and what is paid from 

the loser is ca%d k&rauri. Jitauri is ten per cent, upon the property 

* , 

litigated, and h&raurt five per cent.; dasond-b'isond and jitauri- hdrauri 
are therefore nearly identical expressions ; the manner of their ap- 
plication requires more detailed illustration. In matters of debt and*” 
contrast in which the defendant (As dm) does not* persist in denying the 
plaintiff's (S&hu) claim, but only pleads present inability to pay, the Court, 
after the adducing of the plaintiff’s books of account and other documen- 
tary evidence, takes dasond, or ten per cent, of the property disputed from 
the plaintiff', and btsond, or five per cent, from the defendant, on the settle- 

t 

ment of the cause in court. If the debtor deny the debt, in any form of 
allegation, that is, if he say he never borrowed, or that he has paid the 
sum, and will not recede from his denial, and the debt be proved, by evidence 
or ordeal, then on the decision of the cause, dasond of the debt is levied (as 
before) on the plaintiff, an$ the defendant suffers ddnd* (fine) more or less, 
according to the obstinacy of his falsehood. If the plaintiff, persisting in 
his allegation of a sum due, be cast ; and it be proved that there was no debt; 
then the plaintiff or false accuser \ Pulaha ) suffers ddnd , proportioned to 
the mischief or iniquity of the falsehood, and the falsely accusal (Saccha ) 

• Ddnd is not by itself a punishment. Punishments (Sax&na) are, death, maiming or 
mutilating, imprisonment, and whipping with nettles or the corah, a true informer or accuser is 
not Pulaha ; a false and malicious informer or accuser is alone called (after conviction) Puldha. 

If in the case supposed the crime he proved, the informer will receive a reward frtm the 
government under the name of jttauri , not pay a tax under that name* But if in ‘such case the 
accusation be proved false, then the aceuser will suffer ddnd. 

Ddnd is not double of jitauri, but half of ddnd is jitauri ; that is, the amount of ddnd is 
that which U first decided according to circumstances, and is that which regulates the amount 
of jitauri. II. 
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gets jitauri* from the government : and thus in all cased of false allegation 
or accusation of property being wrongfully acquired, or false accusation of 

other sort or misdemeanor. 

• • 

In offences invplVing loss of lifo or limb, or degradation of a Brahman 
from his caste, neithev-jitauri-Mraun, nor dasond-btsond attach : confiscation 
of the offender’s property follows. The Sandhuah or convicted felon suffers 
corporally ; and the informer goes free. * 

In cases of disputes in court between sons by marristge, regarding their 
shares, the court after awarding equal shares to all, takes dasond from all 
alike; neither Usond, nor jitauri, nor d&nd attach. If the son by wed- 
lock give not his share, to the son by concubinage, and the matter come into 
court, the court awards to the latter a sixth share taking dasond from him : 
phnl-pdn or a petty fee is taken from the former, and nothing else. Sons by 
adoption, if of equal caste ftilh the 'sons begotten in wedlock, get equal 

shares with them; if of meaner caste, less. Dasond attaches to the portion 

* 

awarded; but neither ddnd nor jitauri.* 

Neither dasond-btsond nor jitauri-h&rauri attach in cases of action or 
prosecutions for creating nuisance, or for injuring or destroying public 
works of utility. * 

In cases of slander, and assault and battery, (for \\hich there can be no 
civil action of damages) the offender suffers d&nd proportioned to his 

offeuce ; the complainant does not pay jitauri or any tax whatever. 

« 

# § 14. Rules of .Evidence. * 

Both in civil and criminal cases the court compels the attendance and 
deposition in the usual way of the witnesses summoned by the accused. 
As cases are heard and decided as soon as they occur, witnesses are 


* This Jiiavri, ostensible a present is in many cases actually a small foe or tax. Thus : 
the party receives a turban worth two rupees and pays for it five rupees. But it is sometimrs 
really a present, when the prosecutpr is poor and meritorious ; in which case it is rated to 
cover his expenses during the prosecution, and to afford him a small reward to boot Al. 

- * 2 f 
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never obliged to attend long in the court. They therefore have no allow- 
ance whatever for food or travelling expenses. 

A man of rank is treated with much consideration ; but ordinarily he is 
required to go into court and depose lljic one of the ,'Vulgar. Occasionally 
however an officer of the court is deputed to wait 01J him at his house, and 
to procure his evidence by interrogatories. 1 

Women of ra'nk are privileged from attendance : if their evidence be 
indispensable, some person who has the pntree of the Zendnah is deputed to 
hear their evidence and report it to the court. 

Oral evidence is never reduced to writing at the time of utterauce, nor 
recorded. 

* • 

Documents produced in evidence remain in the court pending the dis- 
pute, and are returned to the owners when it is over. 

Parties can always be witnesses ill tlicir own cases and always speak 
under the same penalties for falsehood as external witnesses. 

An oath is never tendered to a witness in the first instance ; but if 
liis c valence be contradictory or dissatisfactory to cither of the parties, 
he is then sworn and required to depose afresh on oath. If he is a Sica- 
vuirzi • or Brahmauical Hindu he is sworn on the Hari Vansa ; if a 
Buddhist, on the Pane ha Rakslia : if a Masuhnan , oh the Koran. 

The form of swearing on the Hari Vansa is thus described. The 
Bichdri of the court, having caused a spot of the ground of the court to 
be smehred with cow dung,* and spread over with pi pal leaves, and a 

r * 

necklace of dulsi beads Jto be placed on the neck of the witness, places the 
witness on the purified spot of ground, and causes him to repeat a sloka of 
which the meaning is “ whoso gives false evidence destroys his children 
and ancestors both body and soul, and his own earthly prosperity,” hold- 
ing the JIari Vansa all the while on his head, and thus prepared he 

1 

* This solemn oath is well worthy our attention. Oaths in Nep&l are used generally as 
substitutes for evidence rather than to confirm it : and the Bible, Ike. prove that this was the 
primitive notion of an oath. II. 
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deposes. If there be reason to suppose that a ■witness is* prevaricating or 
concealing some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes 
a full revelation. 

« • 

Peijurers* and sitfiomers of perjury are fined or corporally, nay even 
capitally, punished, according to the importance or otherwise of the case, 
or the extent of the mischief done, and according also to the offender’s caste. 

In criminal cases, if the prisoner should volunteer a "confession, that 
confession being taken down in writing and attested by himself, entirely 
supersedes the necessity of his trial ; no witnesses are called to prove Iris 
guilt; moreover, if the prisoner should be fully convicted by evidence, his 
confession must nevertheless be had, taken down and signed by himself ; 
and before such confession under his own hand is obtained, he cannot bo 
punished. If he be sullenly silent, he is first scolded and menaced and 
frightened ; if these means fail, he is dogged with the corah, until he 
confesses ; and then his kail-naniah is written. 

# 

He may always demand confrontation with his accuser, and cross- 
examine the evidence against him! 

If in penal cases, he should persist in affirming his innocence, and 
declare that the accuser and his witnesses are his enemies, then he toay 
have the ordeal, but he cannot purge himself by apiy sort of oath 
( sapat kriya). 

In cases of signed and attested bonds, &c., if the attesting witnesses 
are dead, or not forthcoming, and no other satisfactory evidence is pro- 
curable, resort is had to ordeal. If in a case of debt the plaintiff produce a 
note of acknowledgment of the debt by the defendapt, and the defendant 
deny the note to be his, and the fact cannot be ascertained by evidence 
as to his hand or any other sort of evidence, the defendant is brought by 
threats jand scolding to admit the note as his, but if he persist in a denial, 

* Strictly speaking false testimony, not perjury, is the object of judicial vengeance. 
AH objections to testimony go to the. credibility— not to the competency; there being no 
recognised exclusions of eridenep. ' H. * > 
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resort is had to ordeal. So it is in cases where the casual writing is in 
the hand of a third party, and not that of the defendant ; if the parties 
cannot agree as to the authenticity of the note, and there is no other evi- 
dence in the cause, the decision of the case is referred to ordeal. 

I 

Tradesmen are allowed to adduce their entries in their books to prove 
debts to them. In general all mercantile affairs are referred to a Panch&yat 
of merchants, •^hose judgment is decisive* upon conflicting entries, &c. 

« 

• § IS. Ordeal . 

The ordeal is called Nydya ,* and the form of it is as follows : 
Upon two bits of paper the names of the , parties are respective- 
ly inscribed ; the papers are rolled up into balls ; the balls have 
p&ja offered to them ; and from either party a finef or fee of one 
rupee is taken. The balls are then affixed to staffs of reed, whereupon 
two annas}, more are taken from each party. The reeds are then entrust- 
ed to two of the havildtirs of the* court to take to the Queen’s tank,§ and 
with the havilddrs, a Hichdri of the court, a Brahman, and the parties, 
proceed to the tank ; as likewise two men of the Chdmdkhulak (or C/iumdr) 
castte. Arrived at the tank, the BichAri again exhorts the parties to 
avoid the ordeal by other settlement of the business, the truth of which 
lies in their own breasts. But if they insist on ordeal, the two havildars, 
each with a reed, proceed one to the cost, and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee-deep. The brahman, the 
parties, mid the Ch/hndk/talAks , at this moment, all enter the watfer a 
little way, when the brahman performs p u j A to Varum, in the name of 
the parties, and repeats a sacred text, the meaning of which is, that man- 
kind know not what passes in the minds of each other, but that all 


* The word “ Nytiya,'’ "justice, right” is technically applied solely (o ordeal. II. 
f Called Gold. J Called Narhauli. 

fj This dipping in the Queen’s tank is the most popular ordeal at present : but there are 
many others, similar to thoso formerly in use below, and indce^l, all over the world. H. 
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inward thoughts and acts are known to the gods, Surva ahd Chandra, and 
Varuna and Yama, and that they will do right between the parties to 
this dispute. When the pitjd is over, the brahman gives* the tilak to the 
two Chamdkhaluks and says to them, “ let the champion of truth win and 
let the false one's, champion lose.’! This said, the brahman and the 
parties colne out of the water. The ChAmdkhalaks then divide, one going 
to the place where one reed* is erected, and the other, to the other reed. 
They then euter the deep water .and at a signal giv^ij both immerse 
themselves at the same instant. Whoso first emerges from the water, 
the reed beside him is instantly destroyed with the scroll attached to it. 
The other reed is carried back to the court where the ball containing 
the scroll is opened and the scroll read. If the scroll bear the plaintiff’s 
name, the plaintiff wins the cause; if the defendant’s, the defendant is 
victorious. The fine, called jitauri* is then paid by the winner, and 
that called Mranri by the loser; besides which, five rupees are demand* 
cd from the winner in return for a turbanf which he gets ; and the same 
sum, under the name of SabhA siddhah (or purification of the court) frefrn 
the loser. The above four demands on the parties, or jilauri, Ji&rauri, 
pagri , and Sabha siddh&h , are government taxes ; and exclusive of them 
eight annas must be paid to the JWah&niahs of the ^ourt — eight annas 
more to the Kotwals — and, lastly, eight more to the Khard&r or register. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by NgAya, (ordeal) when 
the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the subject matter of dispute, 
and have no documentary or oral evidence fo adduce 

*» 

§ 1G. Panchdyat. 

The Panchdyats in use are of two kinds, domestic and public, the 
latter being called to settle suits come before the courts ; the former to 
settle matter never brought under the court's cognizance. 


f The turban fee is colled Pagri. 
2 O 
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Domestic Phnchdyats are very popular, especially among merchants 
whose wealth attracts the cupidity of the courts, and the community of 
whom can, on tfie other hand, always furnish intelligent referees or Punch 

m 

men. . 

• r 

To the public Panchdyat, all matters may be referred (with the excep- 
tion of cases of life destroyed,) at the discretion of the courts,* or at the 
desire of the parties : but cases of battery and assault arc not usually 
referred to these tribunals. - 

* The Punch men arc appointed by the Ditha, at the solicitation of the 
parties, with whom solely the selection lies. After selection of their Panch 
men by the parties, the t)ithu takes from them an obligation to 
abide by the award of the Panchdyat. The court or government never 
appoint Panchdyats of their own motion, except when men of note arc under 
accusation ; but if parties expressly solicit it,* stating that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own Panch men, and give a petition to that effect to 
the government, the government v/ill then appoint a Panchdyat to sit on the 
case. But no man can sit on a Panchdyat without the assent of both 
parties. 

‘A Panchdyat of this sort often acts the part of a jury when men of note 
are accused, the government nominating the Panch men. In civil actions 
too the parties, tired of litigating, will sometimes desire the court or the 
government to nominate a Panchdyat to hear and decide without appeal. 
Ordinarily Panchdyats are chosen purely by the parties, and half the 
judicial business of the kingdbm is performed by them to the satisfaction 
alike of the parties, the public and the government. The function of the 
Panch men appears to me to be essentially that of jurors. They find the 
verdict, and the court, out of which they issue and in which they assemble, 
merely enforces their finding. 

* 

The Panchdyats assemble in the court out of which they issue, and 
officers of the court are appointed to see that the Panch men attend daily 
and fully, with a view to prevent needless delay in the decision of causes 
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When .such, however, does occur nevertheless, the ipalter is taken out of 
the bauds of the Panchtyat and decided by the court which appointed it. 

The Panchdyat has no power of its own to summon or to enforce the 
attendance of any person, to make an Unwilling witness depose, or to secure 
the production of necessary papers. All such executive aid being afforded 
by the court appointing it; and in like manner the decision of. this 
tribunal is referred for execution to the court. The assumption of any 
power of their OAvn by the Panch&yat would be a grave offence. 

The Punch are required to be unanimous. Such at least is the rule, 
but a very l&rge majority will suffice in certain cases. 

There arc no permanent or established individual Punch men, but in 
all cases wherein Pdrbattiahs (Hindus of the mountains) are concerned, 
ii is necessary to choose the Punch men out of the following distinguished 
tribes: — 1st Arjal; 2d Khadal ; 3d Pandit; 4th Panth ; 5th lioharah ; 6th 
liana ; one person being selected out of each tribe ; and among the Ncwdrs , 
the tribes from which Punch men must necessarily be chosen, are 1st Maikk; 
2d Jlhanil; 3d Achdr; 4th Srishf. In matters affecting neither Pdrbattiahs 
nor Newdrs there is no limit as to the selection by the parties of their 
Punch men ; but old, learned, honest and experienced men may be supposed 
to have the preference. They receive no compensation for travelling 
expenses or loss of time, or on any account whatever. Indeed the very 
idea of compensating them is abhorred. 

IV. The Law. 

^ 17. Codes applicable to the different classes of inhabitatils. 

Custom or precedent is the law in many cases ; the Dhannashdstm, or 
sacred canons, in many more ; and the decision of numerous cases depends 
almost equally on both. 

Infringements of the laws of caste fall under the Shdstras. Other 
matters are almost entirely governed by tlie Dbs A’chdr, or customary law 
of the province of GorJehd. 
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The customs «of {he Bauddha portion of NewArs are peculiar to them- 
selves ; but in general the NewArs and P&rbattiahs both acknowledge and 
are subject to the same D/inrmash istra, although in some points there are 
appropriate usages for each. 

It is not indispensably necessary that the Dit/ia should be versed in 
the law Sh&stras, but he must be acquainted with the principles o<f law and 
justice, and be a pmn of high respectability. ' 

Neither is iWcquired that the Bick&ris should receive a regular legal 

( \ 

training ; but they must always be well educated, of high character, prac- 
tically acquainted with the law, and conversant with the customs of the 
country and the usage of its various tribes. And when a Ditha or Bichdri 

c 

is removed by rotation, or otherwise, he cannot retire till he has possessed 
his successor with a knowledge of the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedure. « 

§ 18. Adoption, Inheritance, 'r. 

Whoever would adopt a child must do so with the consent of all his 
netta relations, and with the permission of some court of law, to which lie 
must proceed, and in which he must complete the act. So, if he would 
alienate any portion of his property, by will, in fa . or of such adopted 
child, he must obtain, first of all, the consent of his heirs and perform 
the act in presence of a PanchAyat. In neither case, therefore, can there 
be? or in fact ever is there, a dispute and appeal to the courts of law. If any 
one in adopting a son and assigning to him property at his death, hath 
neglected the above proscribed forms, and a dispute therefrom arise and 
resort is had to the courts of justice, such dispute i3 settled by calling 
together several elders of the tribe to which the deceased belonged and 
taking their judgment upon the usage of that tribe ; which usage governs 

the court's decree. 0 No man can adopt, or devise, at his own will and 
pleasure. 

With regard to inheritance, also, the custom of each tribe is' ascer- 
tained by reference to some of its elders, and that custom so ascertained 
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rules the judgment-sent in all cases of application tb it. Amongst 
the Khds tribe, 'if a person have a son bom in wedlock, that' son 
is his heir: if he have no such son, his brothers and* brother’s male' 
descendants are his h^irs : his married.daughters, or' their progeny,' never. 
If he have a virgin daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion and no 

more. If tie have a son by a concubine, and after his death his brothers 

\ 

and descendants do not conceal the deceased’s wealth, but fairly state it to 

the bastard son, and give him a reaspnable portion, the bastard son must, 

in such case, take what they 'give him, and he can get no more in fmy 

court; but if they -conceal the deceasedV wealthy dhd put off the bastard! 

son with idle tales, assigning him no share whatever, then the bastard son, 

• • 

if he appeal to the courts, shall have all the deceased’s property assigned to 
him, to the total exclusion of the family so attempting to defraud him. 
In short, the son by a concubine must have a reasonable share allotted to 
him by the family, though the exact amount will rest with them. If a Khds 
have a son, he cannot alienate a single rupee from him *by will, either of 
ancestral or acquired wealth, save, only, and in moderation, to pious use^; 
neither can a Khds adopt a son not of his kindred and make him his heir, 
if he have near blood relations. His first choice lies among his brother's 
sons and nearest relatives in the male line ; his next among his daughter’s 
sons and their male progeny : a stranger he can never adopt. 

The Magar, Gurung . , Murmi , and Kairanti tribes agree with th,e 
Khds in respect to inheritance, adoption, and wills. • 

• The Siva-Margy section of the Newars agrees mostly with the Par- 
bulliahs on all these heads. The Buddha- Margy section have some rule of 
their own. Among the Nnv&rs of both persuasions, * the son by a concu- 
bine gets one-sixth of the share of a son born in wedlock. 

When cases of dispute on these topics are brought into court, the 
judge tails fpr the sentiments of the most respectable of the tribe to which 
the litigants belong, and follows their statement of the custom of their 
tribe. 
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° ' § 11). Crimes and Punishments. 

The great crimes (technically called Panch /chat) are those to which 
some of the following punishments are applied : — 1, Confiscation of a man's 
entire property. 2, Cutting off ears ,und nose. 3, Amputating hands and 
feet. 4, Putting out eyes and emasculating. 5, Suspending? by the heels 
from a tree till dead. 0, Flaying alive. 7, Death by hanging or decapitation, 
with the enslaving of wives and family, and forfeiture of whole property.* 
The above punishments can only be indicted by the chief court of each of 
the'three cities ( Kathmandu ; Bhatgaon , and 'Patan.) The lesser ad&lats 
have power to cause the 0 touching^ of the stone,” to fine, to place under 
restraint, to send to prison, to inflict slight corporal punishments, and so 
forth. 


* A more methodical and complete enumeration oft the great punishments, ( Panch Khata — 
I he word Khata being used to express as well the assigned penalty as the offence) is the 
following : 

1, Death. 2, Mutilation. 3, Banishment. 4, Enslaving, or making over to some vile caste, 
the offender’s wives and children. 5, Confiscation. 

Nor is this enumeration of the ohief offences the technical Sastrika one — but the more useful 
and practical enumeration derived from present usage modified by the original enumeration of 
the sacred law books. That enumeration is as follows : 

]• Brahm-hatya or brahtuanicule. 

2. Stri-hatya , or tfbman killing. 

9. Bal-hatyu , or infanticide. 

, 4. Gao-hatya or cow killing. 

5. t Agamya-gavan or incest in the peculiar Hindu sense. H. 

+ The Dhmga Chfoyi or touching of.a stone is this : When a cause is decided the 
Bivhdri orders a stone (anyone) to be brought, and upon it a few blades of Dub grass to be 
put. He then commands the loser of the cause to put a rupee and four dams oti the stone and 
to touch.it, observing to him 1 “ you have committed an offence against the Alahdrdja as well as 
the other party ; that stone is the symbol of the R&ja’s feet, touch it, thereby acknowledging 
your offence, and be freed. 9 ’ The rupee put on the stone is the Bickdrxn perquisite, and the 
four darns, that of the Mahdniah. This usage is not observed in every cause decided, but only 
when it is held that sin (pdp) is necessarily attached to the losing party, and never in % cases of 
ordeal. Others say that the stone has the €< charan” or foot mark of the God Vishnu graved 
on it, (the Saliytdm) and this aceouut is more in harmony, with the usage of making atonement 
by an offering to it, than if it represented the sovereign of the state. 11. 
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List of the chief offences above adverted to. 

1 Kalydn Dhan, or treasure-trove, i. e. appropriating it. %, Patricide. 

3, Matricide. 4, Killing a Cow. 6, Killing a Brahman. 6, Killing a Woman. 

7, Procuring Abortio^. 8, Killing a (%uru. 9, Incendiarism. 10, Poisoning. 

11, Theft and Robbery. 12, Taking another’s land by violence. 13; Seducing 

another’s wife. 14, Murder. 15, Destroying Houses, &c. devoted to ch&rita- 

ble and religious purposes. 16,* Agamt/a-gavun or Incest. • 

1st .—Kalydn Dhan is treasure-trove of all sorts whatever ; including 

new mines. Secretly appropriating any Such (which all belongs to’ the 

crown) is equivalent to theft, and is punished. with death or confiscation ih 

the chief addlat. If death be awarded, iheSichdri delivers the offender 

• . 

to the Mah&niah and lie to the Poryas , who execute the delinquent ; if 
confiscation be the sentence, then the Mahdniahs, and the Mahan Naikiahs 
and the Bahtddrs, and others, going to* the delinquent’s house take the delin- 
quent’s own share of the whole family property (lands as well as moveables), 
but spare the shares of the other member? of the family. • 

To procure conviction in tjiese cases, as in others, an informant 
( Pula I m ) is necessary, and then there are two parties to the cause; the 
informer (Puldha) and the accused (Sandhuah) whichever of them esta- 
blishes his case, gels a khilaat from the sirk&r, paying pagri and 
jitaurt. If the informer loses, he is obliged to “ touch the stone,” and 
is fined with reference to the offence, and his means, more or less : (it is 
the custom to demand publicly twice as heavy a fine as is really .taken) 
and the victorious accused, pays to the £irk&r as jitaurt half tlid sum paid by 
the loser as dfind or fine. In the Panch khat , the Kalydn Dhan above de- 
scribed is held the greatest, and the ultimate decision of cases is peculiar 
to the Mahdrdja. 

2nd. Patricide . — If any one, from the wantonness of youth, or selfish- 
ness, t>r avarice, or the instigation of his father's women, should put his 
aged father undei* restraint or imprison him, or starve him to death, such a 
wretch (Sandhuah) must have his property confiscated, aud be put to death 
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by the Poryas (public executioners) ; if the wretch be a Brahman, his fore- 
lock must be shaved off ; his thread broken ; he must have a stripe of the 
hair on all four &ides of his head shaved off ; must be crammed with all 
forbidden food, and, in a word, utterly defiled and degraded ; paraded thus 
through the whole city ; his infamy proclaimed ; and finally he must be 
drive'n out of the country, with confiscation of all his property. * 

3rd. Matricide. — This is punished like patricide. 

( 

4th. Kilting a cow. — Punishment the same as for patricide ; and if a 
Brahman, also as provided above. 

3th. Kil(ing' a Brahman. — Ditto ditto. ' 

Cth. Killing a woman. — If any one should kill his wife on suspicion of 

* * 

having defiled his bed, the Mah&ns, having seized him, bring him before 
the court anti he is beaten till he confesses, when he is obliged to “ touch the 
stone," his property is confiscated, and he is delivered to the Poryas for 
execution. If he has children, his children’s rights or shares are exempted, 
but all the rest of his property is fonfiscated. 

( 7th. Procuring abortion. — If any husband depart on a journey, anti his 
wife commit adultery in his absence ; or if a widow become incontinent ; or 
if a man inadvertently marry within the prohibited degrees, and, in any of 
these cases, the woman prove with child, and she and ‘‘her paramour procure 
medicine and destroy the fruit of her womb ; the woman, if proved guilty, is 
seized and maltreated till she confesses, and when by her Confession the 
mcdiciner and the paramour are known, both are severely fined. 

Cth. Kilting a Guru, an elder foot her, or a child. — A person committing 
these crimes is seized and confined, and if on investigation he be proved 
guilty, he is delivered to the Poryas who conduct him through the city > 
proclaiming his sin and its penalty, and warning the people ; and then, 
taking him forth from the city, execute him. His wife and children arc 
given in slavery to the stranger, and his property confiscated. 

9th. Arson. — Whoso sets fire to another’s house is punished with death. 

10th. Poisoning. — This crime is also punished with death. 
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1 1th. 12th, and 13th. — Theft, robbery , and. seduction . — If any one by 
violence take the property or land or wife of. anotliei* such an one is 
punished with heavy fines.* 

14th. Murder. —if any, from avarice, kill a man of wealth (Sahu), he 
is executed* and his property confiscated, and his wife and children made 
over in slavery to the stranger. 

15th. Sacrilege . — Whoso destroys the religious works 'of another as a 
D/iarma-s&la, or well, &c., founded for the good of his soul, such an one is 
severely puniShed and fined, according to the damage done : sometimes his 
whole property is confiscated. 

lGth. Agamya-gavan or Incest.f — Whoso has sexual commerce with his 
Gurus wife or mother, or his father’s lesser wife, or his son’s wife, his pro- 
perty is confiscated and death i 8 inflicted on him. 

Whoso has sexual commerce with his daughter or with his daughter- 
in-law, he is, first of all, heavily fined or ^ all his property is confiscated : 

then the male sinner is committed to the Poryas, conducted throughout the 

• | 
city, ami expelled with his penis cut off : and the female hag her nose and 

ears and pudendum cut off, and is then expelled the cityf or else, she is 

given to be stuprated b^ fifty or one hundred or more men and then expelled. 

Incest with an elder brother’s wife in his life-time is punished with very 


* The Hindu prejudice (in this case salutary) disinclines most of my informants to admit 
the /act that theft is ever punished with doath. The ordinary punishment is certainly mutila- 
tion, repeated on a repetition of tho offence. But it is certain that aggravated cases of theft and 
robbery (between which there is no technical distinction made) are often punished with death, 
and this indeed is expressly admitted in the preceding part of this 1 paper. The description of 
theft in this place is strange enough, as is that of murder in the next paragraph. The just 
inference from such descriptions of these crimes is, that among these mountaineers, who are 
for the most part of fierce disposition and habits, the law has been obliged to exempt too many 
violent tokings both of property and life from the ordinary definition and penalty of robbery 
and murder H. 

f One branch of tins subject is treated at length in a paper published by Mr. Hodgsox in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. I, page 45, entitled 
“ On the law and legal practise oj* Nepdt at regards familiar intercourse between a jjfindfr and 
an outcast.” £ec. * 

* 2 i 
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hcnvy fines ; after levying which the younger brother may keep, if he will, 
the defiled wife tohom the elder has put away. 

To have commerce after his deafh, with an elder 'brother’s wife is no 
crime whatever.* In Agamya-gavan, from the father levcn steps, and from 
the mother five grades, are forbidden. If any marry within them, the 
man's and the wqjman’s father, and the go-between, all are lined, and the 
woman must be 'put away. '• 

« 

•If any Netodr wife, in her husband’s life and whilst he is within Nfcpiil, 
go astray, she and the adulterer are fined sixty rupees ; aft dr which, the 
woman may go with either her husband, or the adulterer, as she pleases. 
If she prefers her husband (he willing) then the court shall take pa.su pdn 
from him ; and if she go with the other, then he shall have a second fine 
levied on him and take her. . 

If a Newdr go to Bhole , and his wife remaining at his house or at the 
house of her father, should elope or, if her protectors (father, uncle, bro- 
ther, &c.) should resolve to give her in marriage to another, her husband 
being (as before) in Bhote, in either case the wife must perform “ pdchuki” 
that is, she must go to the Mil Sablid. of the city she belongs to (Kathman- 
du, or Shat gaon or P atan), and present two supdfts and one mo hr (six 
and half annas) to the judge ;t when Ihe judge sends the two sapdris by 
the hands of a Mahan to the house of her husband. The Mahan having 
reached the house says to the relatives of the husband, “ this is the supdri of 
him who is gone to Bhote. Hjp wife is divorced from him, and I therefore 
return you the instrument of the marriage contract (i. e. the supdri.)” Then 

* This seeins an interesting relic of the old customary law of India, requiring or permit- 
ting a younger, “ to raise up seed” to an elder deceased brother, by marriage of the widow : 
such a custom still prevails in Orissa. 

The custom itself would appear to be a relic of the still older and barbarous usago, which 
made the wife of one common to all the brothers, an usage which I havt heard of doubtfully 

as prevailing in some parts of India, but which is unquestionably prevalent in Bhote. II. 

* 

1;Noy, under tbe Corkhus , a Newdr wife cannot get fre<5 without paying two, four, or six, 
or more up to twenty rupees, according to her means.— flf. 
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the wife returns all the ornaments, &c. given her by her husband, or if she 
delays in so doing, the Mahan compels restitution of them. The wife is 
then free to do as she wills ; but, still She is liable to fine (as all others are), 
if she have had sexnll commerce with one of lower caste than herself. 

If any Neivdr commits .adultery with a Netvdr woman, whose husband 
is gone to JBhole, and the wofnan perform not pdchuki then, supposing the 
caste of the parties to be the same and no relationship within the prohibited 
degrees to exist between them, they shall be fined in double the ijsual 
amount, or one hundred and twenty* rupees : and then be suffered to go 
free, unless the adulterer be within the prohibited degrees of relationship to 
the adulteress. In that’ease he is put to death, or his whole property is 
confiscated ; or his penis is cut off ; and every sort of indignity and hard- 
ship heaped on him ; or he is let off with a fine proportioned to his meaus : 

the punishment being increased or decreased according to the nearness or 

* 

otherwise of the relationship. 

All such an adulterer’s relations are obliged to go through the whole 

• \ 
ceremonies of purification (prayas-chitta), paying all the allotted fees to 

the Dharm&dhihdri. 

If the wife or daughter-in-law of a Brahman is defiled by a Kshdtriya , 
or other of lower degree, such an one (the male) is decapitated and all liis 
property confiscated. The Brahmam cannot regain her caste by perform- 
ing prayaschitln, but falls into the caste of hint who defiled her ; and so in 
cn$c of a female of the Ksha/riya, Vaisjfa, or Sudra being defiled by a male 
of lower degree. If a Sudra defile the daughter, of a Vaisya, but his 
enste be sucli that the Vaisya could take water from his hand, then the 
Sudra is let off with heavy fines ; his life and property, for the rest, being 
spared, lint if the Sudra be so vile that the Vaisya could not lawfully!' 

* Here, ife on all other occasions, tliis is the line awarded to be paid, but only half of 
which actually is levied on the parly. — H. 

f List of the vile classes from whpm no one can take water to drink— 

Jiassai, Kusalliuh, Porya, Dhobfc, Kami, Dumai , Kulu, C hama- khalak, Phuyun, Mussul- 
man, iSon&r ? Surhi , <§rc. — II. 
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drink water from his hand, then in such case the Sudra is decapitated and 
his property confiscated : and in this latter case ail the Vaisyas of the city 
must perforin prayaschitta* * ♦ 

If a Brahman defile a Kshatrfpas ora Vaisya’ s or% pure S&dra's (whose 
water, may be drank) daughter, it is no legal offence. If a Brahman or 
Kshutriya or Vaisya or pure Sudra violate thq daughter of one of the vile 
classes ; then, if a Brahman, his whole property is confiscated and a stripe 
of hair shaved off all the four sides of* his head, and he is expelled the 
■country; and all the four castes must perform prayaschitta.* If a Ksha- 
triya or Vaisya or Sudra do so, his life is forfeited as well as his property 
confiscated. If any one become enamoured of a loVely girl and he give 
her charms or philters, and medicines whereby he comes to enjoy her ; then 
he shall be made to “ touch the stone” and lie heavily fined : and the 
person who sold him the medicine or made the charms for him shall be 
fined also. 

If any one corrupt and seduce the wife of any Parhattiah, (whether of 
the* Brahmanical or other caste) such Parhattiah shall, if the case be 
clearly so, himself put the adulterer to death, and afterwards cut off the 
nose and hair of the adulteress, and turn her adrift. The injured husband, 
jf he prove his injury, shall do all this without question, even though the 
slain adulterer be a Bi-almmn. 

But if the woman, when her husband would cut off her nose, can 
escape and p(pve her innocence Indore a court of justice; then the mur- 
derer of the pretended adulterer shall be executed, sind all his property 
confiscated. In case the Parhattiah adulteress have sinned with many 
men, then the Parhattiah husband shall only slay the Jirst adulterer with 
his wife, and no other. 


* When a person is ordered to perform this purification he goes to the Dhdrmudhikdri 
and learns from him what rites are needful to be gone through. The Dharm&dhikdri writes 
him a jresefiption for their performance, and lakes usually two fupees for it. — IJ. 
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If the stroke of the injured husband fad to kill the Adulterer, and he 
turn on the husband and slay him, 'the adulterer shall escape punishment, 
and keep the woman to boot. Such is the usage ; among alf the Parbattiahs 
so long as they marry among the Parbattiahs ; but if a Parbattiah marry 
a Newarni , he shall not have the privileges above described in respect to 
her. If any Parbattiah (Kh&s or 1 Wagar) marry the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is well, and even obligatory on the girl’s parents if the man 
seek it : and the parents must wait, his permission to marry her elsewhere. 
So, also, if the father's sister’s son seek the mother’s brother's daughter 

in marriage, the latter must assent, not. can she marry elsewhere till he 

< * 1 

has declared his disinclination ; if such a person there be in existence. 
But if any Newhr have any sexual commerce with the daughter of his ma- 
ternal uncle, it is totally unlawful (by way of marriage or not), and he 
shall be severely fined. * . * 

Assault .— If two persons disagree, fall out, and one strike the 6ther so 
as to bring blood, and he who has lost blood go to the court and complain, 
the court in case the charge is proved, shall make the blood-drawer ** toudh 
the stone” and fine him five rupees to the Sirk&r. 

Fraud . — If any one, having mortgaged his land or property to a» cre- 
ditor, afterwards mortgage it to a second creditor, and the case come before 
court, the court shall award the land or goods to .the first creditor ; but if 
the second creditor agree to pay the debt of the first creditor, the second 
may keep the pledged land or goods till the pledge is redeemed. 

• Guti Lands.— rlf any pledge his Outif land forjnoney and spend that 
money, in such case both giver and taker of such ^pledge shall be fined. 


* Guti is land consecrated to the deity, a sort of mortmain remaining in the hand ot the 
mortmainer and his descendants, (ostensibly for the use of such deity, but really for own use; 
’the obligation to the god being liquidated by a petty annual offering to him,) is for seenrity from 
rapacity of government, or the prodigality of heirs. It is deemed more sacred than “ birtha,” 
which is an offering to Brahmans, not to god himself, and is an alienation too. Whereas Guti 
is only ostensibly an alienation— in fact, an entail of the strictest kind on the descendants of 
the Gutiydr. It is neither pastible among heirs, nor transferable in any degree.— fl. * 

• 2 K 
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Bat if the taker 6f such pledge upon discovery of its being Guti, give it 
up, then he shall not be fined. 

Forgery . — ff any one, claiming under a deceased person, forge a bond 
of debt clue to the deceased, and produce th*e bond and witnesses in court, 
demanding payment of debt as the representative of the deceased, and the 
forgery be proved, the court shall award the forger loss of his right hand 
and a heavy fine, and make him “touch the stone and from the other 
party they shall take jitauri for the' Sirjcur. 

* Swindling. — If any one pretending to be the owner of land, pledge it 
and borroSv money on it, and the taker of the pledge discover the fraud and 
complain in court : in case the matter is proved, the giver of such pledge 
shall have his hand cut off ; the right owner of the land shall have his 
own ; and the acceptor of the pledge be without remedy. 

Disputed Bonds. — If the heirs of a dead naan produce an obligation for 
money, 'all the witnesses to which are dead, and the debtor deny the bond, 
and no other evidence can be find ; — if such a case be brought lrefore the 
Adtilat, the court refers it to a Panc/i&yut or orders an ordeal, or tenders to 
the parties the decisory oath. Thus, if they be Shiva-m&rgy Newars, it 
orders either of them to put the Ilari Vansa on his head, and take up the 
money contested at his soul's peril if it be not his ; or if they be Bauddka- 
mdrgyi it commands either to take the Pancha Raksha and do likewise. 
The tax on such issues is ten per cent, from the winner and five per cent, 
from the loser, or dasond-bisond , see § 13. ’ 


Nipdl Residency, 2 9th January, 1831. 
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ON 

SANSCRIT ALLITERATION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM YATES. 


Alliteration is a subject, which* in different eras of the world has 
engaged the attention and consumed the time of men of the most powerful 
minds, both in the East and in the WesJ. In the dark ages-, when men 
retired to monasteries, hermitages, deserts and caves, taking with them all 
the learning of their time, it excites no surprise, that they attempted to 
relieve the tedium of solitude, and to whet their ingenuity, by compositions 
which required the mbst vigorous efforts of intellect. It may be lamented 
that they were not employed in more profitable pursuits ; but it cannot be 
denied, that they have afforded the strongest proofs of skill and persevering 
labour. Owing, however, not’ to any want of capacity, but rather to a 
deficiency even in the Latin language whan compared with* the Sanscrit, 
the recluses of the West were never able to equal the sages of the East. 
Their alliterations appear to be confined chiefly to letters, and not to extend, 
in Sanscrit, to syllables, to words, to p&das, and to whole stanzas. The 
^plowing nlay be taken as a specimen of their attainments in this art : — 

la ter cuocta mi cans agniti sidera coo) i, 

2?ityelUt tenebras e toto Phoebus ut orb© ; 

Sic catcas removit Jo sus oaliginis umbra*, 

Hvicanaqu© , sinful verb priecordia mote, 

£biem ' jifeticite • se so probat esse beatas. 
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The letters repeated, whoa read downwards, form the word Jesus three 
times, i. e. at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. 

Among the Vriters of this description in Europe, Aldhelm is one of 
the most celebrated. He lived at the’ time ofihe Saxori Heptarchy, and was 
thirty years governor of the monastery of Jdalmsbury. He devoted much 
time to the study of Latin prosody and alliteration. ; and is said to have 
produced a piece, .which whether read upwards or downwards, forwards or 
backwards, was the same, like the third example of stanzas in artificial 
forms occurring in this essay. There is reason however to believe, though 
many ingenious pieces .were produced in Europe, that alliteration was 

never reduced to a system as in Asia ; and that Aldhelm, though one of the 

• • 

first writers of this class there, will not bear a strict comparison with KXl! dXsa 
of this country. 

It is generally believed, that the celebrated poet KXiJdXsa lived near the 
commencement of the Christian era. He was one of the nine splendid gems 
that adorned the court of Vikramajpitya, and by the epithet Kulijita , con- 
queror of millions, which was applied to hjm, it would seem that he was 
the chief. He wrote the Nalddaya for the purpose of exhibiting his 
unbounded skill in alliteration. In four books, containing on the average 
fifty-four stanzas each, he has given such illustrations' of this subject as can 
never be surpassed. 

. This work has lately been published in Europe, with a Latin transla- 
tion by*a continental scholar, Ferdinandus Benary : but from the manner 
in which the lext is printed, the grand design of KXLf dXsa is completely 
sacrificed ; and from the manner in which the translation is made, his mean- 
ing appears to be, in many instances, most obscurely expressed, and some- 
times entirely mistaken. No reason can be imagined, why KXLfDXsA should; 
again write the history of King Nala and DAMAYANTf, after it had been Sty,--; 
elegantly written in flowing verse by VyXsa Deva, except that he intended 
in this simple story to shew forth his ingenuity in alliteration’ ; yet as his work 
has been printed in Europe, no person would suppose that it contained a sin- 
gle instance of such ingenuity. Since then it *was the particular design of 
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this great poet, to illustrate this subject ; it $111 be prbper in the first place 
to consider the different kinds of alliteration which his work con tains . 

The NalMaya is for the most part written in verse measured by time, 
but is interspersed wjth verses measured by the number of syllables. The 
verses measured by time belong to the second class, first order, first genus, 
and ninth species of SarfScrit poetry. The genus is called tnl^T and 
the species Each ’line contains thirty-two iftstants, with the 

poetic pause at the 6nd of the third .foot or twelfth instant. An instant is 
one' short syllable; a long syllable is two instants.' In scanning 'this 

metre, only trisyllabic feet must be used ; with the exception of one dissyl- 

« » 

labic, the spondee ; and one quadrisyllable, the proceleusmatic. The sixth 
foot of each line, or of the second and fourth pddas, must be an amphibrach 
or proceleusmatic. The alliteration takes place in the first pAda immedi- 
ately after the first foot ; and in the Second p&da at the close ; in,,, the third 
p&da, in like manner, after the first foot, and in the fourth at the close ; or 
in other words, the allitcratioh is found in the beginning of each line after 
the first foot and at the end. The first verse will serve as a general 
specimen for the whole, as — 

1 I 1.£»— lw — w| l^v — 

l^^-l WW — I |w — vl l^v — 

«J ■ ■■ ■ ■ — ■ ■■ ■■■— — ■ ■■■— * 

O my heart ! never depart from YAdava, the fylker of Love, who is the fire* that bums the 
intolerable wood of tin, and who preserves the three' worlds from all enemies. 

Though the preceding is the regular structure ofjthe verses measured by 
time in the NdlAdayaj yet there are one or two exceptions in the position of 
; the letters repeated. In the first book the following exception occurs : — - 

l ( 

wirt wvrerenTWT w^umwTW Twrrw 

iNaapurwwwi wwitwtw* ffanifc: n 

■ ■ ■ , | f — ‘ ‘ - 

She saw there same men bright as * fire, glorious and energetic ; and in appearance so like 
Nala, that there was no differsnee between them . 

• 2 L 
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The verses in the Nulbddga, measured by the number of the syllables, 
and interspersed ( with. the others, are of the first class and of the first order 
of Sanscrit poetry ; and are either of the eighth genus, consisting 

of eight syllables to the pdda, and the fifth 'species, < TfWfutVT ; or of the 
twelfth genus, Sfrnft, consisting of twelve syllables to the pdda, and of the 
fifth species, In scanning these metres the only feet employed are 

the Iambus and Anapcesl. In the verses of these metres the alliteration is 
sometimes the same in all the four pddas ; but most commonly it is differ- 
ent in the third and fourth pddas to what it is in the first and second. The 
position of the repeated letters in each pdda is determined by the choice of 
the poet. The following examples will illustrate these remarks; — 

w — v — V— ^ — — V— w — 

While he, a sea of excellence , and she, of a loving mind , were in their glory , the warbling 
flowery spring returned. 


w w — w — ww — ww— — ^ — 

8 TV ttVURVTVTVTTTVr ft X^TtTT II 

1 

This river side is very beautiful , free from cranes, and adorned with Jlowers which have been 
tasted by the bees. What coyness is this of yours? said one who with gentle force and Jlattery 
led away his beloved '• 

In these* metres KXLfnXsA oftefc confines the alliteration to two of /he 

c. 

pddas , in which case, instead of repeating the letters twice, he repeats them 
four times. In all these instances the letters repeated form complete 
pddas : — as 

fe$r ftjjj fo%r fwjir favrfrTVt’OTOV<u 
fam firm fit m firm n 

Turns as if some angry cuckoo was chiding the absent fair ones, and addressing them in 
broken accents ,* 4 
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ww nmm mgr »ww? «Nl 

wr wr wr ***: i 

Dt«i not the lover, gazing on theivernal shy, 'which, from the number of sportive busy beet, 
appeared covered with wandering clouds, meet with the object of hit heart's desire f ' 

r ' ✓ , f • 1 . * . 

Thosp wishing to see other examples of the kinds of alliteration that 

" 1 * ' 1 ' * 1 

have been , here introduced, have onfjr to refer to the JfalSdaya, where 
they will find them in abundance. 3jKe work, however, being confined 
entirely to the kinds that have been mentioned, does not supply a 
full expositiofi of the subject under consideration. It furnishes numerous 

v*' ^ " 

examples of the first three orders of: this species of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the third ; but not extending beyond these, it leaves untouched 
seven other orders which are necessary to complete the system. And even 
in the first three orders, it d<jes not give examples of all the genera, and 
much less of all the species which they contain. 

' 4 

The subject of alliteration, therefor^, deserves in this place a more 

minute consideration. It forms a distinct, and what may be denominated 

* • 

a third class of Sanscrit poetry, and may be used, as we have seen, in 
metres of any description, both of the first and second class.* The name 
by which it is known Is Yamaha. In compositions of this nature, it 

is an invariable rule, that while the syllables to be repeated are left to the 
pleasure of the poet, in every repetition they must be employed in a 
different acceptation ; and if tins rule is ever violated, it is at the expense 
of iiis ingenuity* , * 

In this class of poetry there are ten orders, and in some of them 
several genera, species, and varieties, which we shall how proceed to specify. 

1.— The first order is called In this the letters repeated occur 

together without any others intervening. It has four genera, determined 
by tilt; number of p&das in which the alliteration occurs. We shall give one 
specimen of each genus. Every stanza or verse is divided into four parts, 


* For a description of those classes, see the Prosody of the anthor’s Grammar. 
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called TOT; pddaS ; if the alliteration occurs only in one of these, it is of 
the first genus ;^if in two, of the second ; if in three, of the third ; and if 
in four, of the fourth. 

„ v r ~ • t 

In the first genus there are several species, which arise from the posi- 
tion which the reiterated letters occupy in either of the four padas. They 
inay'be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the pdda 
as well as in the first, second, third, or foifrth pdda at pleasure ; but to 
belong to this genus must occur in only one pdda : as, 

r 

TnPflfanTOT UffiTT ***** *rw VrTVffr I 

I 

The people are happy in having you for their king : you who are distinguished in receiving 
taxes to the extent of the four seat. 

In the second genus there are sin species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in two of the pddas ; as in the first and second ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; the second and third ; the second and 
fourth ; or the third and fourth : 

^tvir * *vjvr ar^uTT*T,n 

a 

f May these glorious kings conquer in the dreadful battle — by whom the earth is filled with 
wealth* 

In the third genus there are four species, arising from the repetition 
of the letters together in three of Che pddas; as in the first, second, and 
third ; the first, second, and fourth ; the first, third, and fourth ; or the 
second, third, and fourth : as, 

9TT*W **jt*TWr**i*i V f*7T I 

O beloved, we are conquered by your beautiful countenance ; and why should not the lotus 

which adorns th« water, surrounded with bees and full of petals, prevail, though it does not 
speak 1 ? m . 
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In the fourth genus there is only one species, whicli arises 
repetition of the letters together in each of th epdd<Ut> as, t 

WJCRf RtTTOW* RTfTft tTTTTjt *R$HT TO*: 11 
1 — "* *■ - — 

• » ’ 

The whole heaven resounded with the many deep pitiable and wailing sounds of the birds t 

quitting the surface of the lakes and flying in all directions. 

The last three genera may Have several species, arising from t the 
position which the repeated letters occupy in the pada, as stated in the first 
genus. They may be placed at the beginning, middle, or end of each p&da, 
at the pleasure of the pdfct. 

2. — The second order is called UftTR. It differs from the former in the 
repetition of the letters with somethin ^ intervening. It has four genera, which 
are distinguished by the repetition of the same letters, apart from each other, 
in one, two, three, or four padas. 

The repetition of letters apart in only one pada displays no skill in 
alliteration : it may happen by chance ; it is therefore unnecessary to give 
an example of this genus. 

In the second genus there are six species, arising from the position 
which the repeated letters occupy, as in the first and* second padas ; the 
first and third ; the first and fourth ; or the second and third ; the second 
and fourth ; or the third and fourth : as 

" m 

The peacock, having a beautiful shining tail, hat ascended the crystal mount of pleasure, and 
is dancing . 

ifi the third genus there are four species, determined by the position 
which the repeated letters occupy in the first, second and third ; the first, 
second and fourth ; the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and 
fourth padas : as 

2 M 


141 
from the 
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favsf w:i 
wfwr wrtww h 

The enemy's elephants , killed by our destroying power , appeared bp their flowing blood like a 
dark cloud reddened by the setting sun . < 


In the fourth genus there is only one species — though therp may be 
several varieties, from the position of the repeated letters in different parts 
of the pddas : 

Your head of hair is like the bees (for blackness 9 ) your face superior to the lotus ; and you among 
your lovers, like Lakshmi, enrich (your favourite.) 

In this order the repeated letters may be placed at the beginning, 
middle or end ; in the beginning and * middle ; ’tl: : beginning and end ; the 
middle and end ; or in all the three parts : as 

'SrefffTT Yfarf fawfjnj yf WKWfyri I * 

Joyful laughter was destroyed ; the pleasures of love were diminished ; the disconsolate 
women were no longer cheerful ; and the welfare of the city was neglected . 

c 

Besides the above, there are several other varieties in this order, aris- 
ing from the use of two sets of repeated letters or words ; in which case 
the first pMa agrees with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or 
the first with the third, .and the*socond with the fourth ; or the first with 
the fourth, and the secqpd with the third : as 

5r jin II 


By the cries of the cuckoo ; by the sound of your voice, my friend ; and by the^blowing of the 
south winds, my heart is ravished . f 


* This is called tffitrrW* 
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Tf in this order, the alliteration occurs at the* beginning of each pdda, 
it is called ; if at the end ijwr. - ■?'*'% , 

3. — The third order is called and is a union or mixture 

0 

of the two preceding qrders, having thfe same letters repeated both together 
and apart. The alliteration may consist of different letters, as in the 
first order ? or of the same letters, as in the second : and thus two genera are 
produced. 

In the first genus, which consists of different letters repeated both toge- 
ther and apart, there are three species, as when the first pdda agrees 
with the second, and the third with the fourth ; or the first with the third, 
and the second with the fourth ; or the first with the fourth, and the second 
with the third : as 


wrmTHrcfaw *T*r*nirwm*r«pin 


What woman can bear to sec the rainy season, whin the stars are hid by clouds, when, the 
loud thunder resounds , and the clouds are black as t death ? % 

In the second genus there are two species, as when the same letters 
arc repeated both together and apart, in two or in faux g&das : as 

fawn 


s 

4Ve shall die by the night lengthened into nine hours, which though I have passed, still it is 
not gone . 

9 

4. — The fourth order is called or In this the last letters 

of one pdda correspond with the beginning of the next : as 

fafamtwwpif** ton! ai*TTWuftfa*fwrrr i 

’ircrtinRWSNT Nffrt Nf*?i vrorctavirovT ■ 

» 

The bewilderment of the Rdkshases wandering in all directions was manifest, and byjheir 
great leader, when ranted, many unworthy deeds were done. 
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5.— Tiie fifth order is called WHY- In this order a comparison is 
instituted between the whole pddas. 

There are four genera. The dipt lias six species ; as when the first 

and second •, or first and third ; or first and fourth ;f or second and third ; 

or second and fourth ; or third and fourth,* pddas are alike, but not the 

», . 

remaining ones. 

The second has three : as when the first'is the same as the second, and 
the third as the fourth ; or when the .first is the same as the third, and the 
second as the fourth ; or when the first is the same as the fourth, and the 
second as the third. The third 1ms three; as when the first, second and 
third ; or the first, third and fourth ; or the second, third and fourth are 
alike. | The fourth has one, as when all the pddas are the same : as 

He limit the city which was not accessible to the great anil powerful monkeys , and which 
could not he reduced by men . 

i * 

Lanka ( Ciylon ) tlciydcd to Sica, and having in it beautiful fine houses ; possessing absolute 
authority, and being inhabited by the destroyers of the sages, was burnt • 

• — i . ■ " "■ 1 7* - 

Hamtmdn witk % the signet shone distinguished ; 

Indru with his mistress , having been before defeated , was pleased ; 

Old Ocean with his inferior deities being surpassed, was angry; 

And the joy -inspiring wind being changed, bleu\ 


# The second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these species are called respectively, 

vqgvnr, fa*!*. 

| The third is not reckoned a distinct genus by native writers, hut is classed with the 
fit st, und considered only as an extension of it. The three* gfnera of which examples arc 
S-hen are denominated, TjT^mTU, ^TOTV, and XWTWrVf or 
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The sixth order is called It has a certain number of 
syllables reiterated alternately through the whole stanz^. The distinc- 
tions in it arise from the number of the syllables that are repeated. The 
following is a speciaup of the trisyllabic kind : as 

WITCHHUNT TfaRTTfrwT fjwjjjTC* WftmWfwtft 
NggTggjn r NNRnTCRT NTWNTj ITCWTCWWWTWJI 

The fine mountain elephants were not spared; 

An entire stop was put tdthe motion of the birds ; 

All enjoyment was perfectly destroyed; 

* The disconsolate women were deeply afflicted; 

And then the brave perished, but not in battle • 

7.— The seventh ordfer is called NfwNTO.* It has a given number of 
syllables, reading the same backwards and forwards. 

Four kinds of it are enumerated. First, when one half pdda reads 

backwards, the same as the next does forwards. Secondly, when one pdda 

* 

reads the same backwards as the next does forwards. Thirdly, when two 
pddas or one line reads backwards the same as the next does forwards. 
Fourthly, when one sttka or stanza redds backwards the same as the next 
does forwards : as 

wtiitctw witintct nmSfrw n 

That great army by its valour triumphed in many a battle . 

uTTNrarvnftTHrr wrTrtftwiTCrcwn 

NTfTmfrwvTwwi *tr$¥r*ft?rrfi:*TH 

•" r ~ ~~ » ~ 

m 

That fine army , defended by huge elephants, resounding with the shouts of the fearless , 
intent upon fighting and destroying the enemy, is irresistible . 1 

mfwNTWwyrfrw wrvlNTTNwr fq wTU 

m 

The woman ^chote mind it not enchanted by the peacock’* voice: who is bold and unsubdued 
by all-subduing love, is not the woman for me. 


* This is also called W by ( son>e, and placed under the head of 

* 2 N 
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i qT TftmEm^*^nTTNWT^ir it 

E^«rrYKtr«T^rrsTvtf Tf^»»%Tvr i ^T^vrT^iSsis^r^t^TTfirstfirpT n 

r 

O immortals ; the well armed, bold , glorious and warlike enemy doe s not tremble at our 
prowess . What fine, well mailed, broad chested , bold man , is acting toe hero, unmoved in the loud 
resounding battle ? 

The following, written over the holy water in one of the churches in 
Paris, is a specimen of the kind in Greek ; with this difference, that the 
whole reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning 
both wayST-w^on asopti/Aa pti (Mm* o^v — (wash your sins and not merely your 
face.) 

The following is a specimen of the same kind in Latin. 

Roma tibi subito , motibus ibit amor . 

Sole medere pede, ede , peredc welos. 

4 

There are instances of a like nature in Sanscrit. The following stanza 
reads the same backwards and forwards, and has the same meaning both 
ways. 

Is not this a beantiful woman, whose gait is like that of a large elephant ? She is adorned 
with her necklace, is gone into the grove, and let her lover follow, 

8. — The eighth order is In this every pada must be the 

same, mid also every part of every pAda ; so that the same letters must he 
reiterated asjnany times as the nature of the verse requires, to fill up the 

c 

whole stanza. There may of course be many kinds of this, arising from the 
number of syllables fixed upon for repetition, and the metre employed. 

As the words or syllables repeated must occur in a different sense 
every time they are repeated, it is difficult to find such as can be reiterated 
through a whole Stanza, and yet make good sense. The following is given 
as a specimen of this kind of composition, for the explanation of which 1 am 


* This term is applied by some writers to the next order. 
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indebted to 'Mr. Wilson. Though a misapplication of. ingenuity, it serves 
the purpose for which it is here adduced, of explaining the nature of this 

description of alliteration. 

# 

3*rrwNT snrnpgr * nitwit ggprwr 1 
nut W*T NUTStNT NNTNNT NNTNNJH 

O thou ! who participates t in my feelings, effect the union of me, with this maiden , alike 
unparalleled by any ; in whom loveliness and accomplishments are combined ; but * who is filled 
with haughtiness , and is indifferent to my suffering*. 

Analysis', — NNTNNTN a fellow sufferer, from TOTW and NTN;* ITT me, 
^SRWT with this (maid) ; NNPINTNNINNT unparalleled in beauty and accom- 
plislunents, from *j, stt, NN, and NTNNTN ; NSTPTN bring to or with, unite, N, 
S5T, and iff! to lead ; N^Nr*TNTWUNT*fNT indifferent to my sufferings, NNRTN, 
TfTU and *TTW ; NNTNNT haughty, W and NTN. 

0. — Tlic ninth order is ^TNTNfrN. This requires one whole stanza to 
be the same as the next in sound, but different in sense. Strictly speaking, 
there can be only one kind of this ; the only distinction that can be 
made is that arising from the varied *length of the stanza. The following 
arc specimens of this description : as, 

flfafTNTONNNpm II 

''I 

r nJ 

* • 

He will go to the good, great, handsome, rough chested, renowned, virtuous, excellent, blue - 
eyed king, ( Hdma .) f 

And in passing to the principal, lofty, enchanting , hard , inhabited mountain opposite, his 
splendour will be visible, for a season, in the sky. 

U). — The tenth order is called NNITTN^TT. This is only partial 
alliteration; it has* sometimes only the appearance of it, arising from some 


*• 


NT* ■«*»« " NTNTN II 
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similarity in the &ound of certain letters ; at others there is an alliteration, 
but it is irregular, and can be reduced to no definite rules : as 

The noble Kuril*, devoted to the conquering and preserving of the land, firmly opposed their 
enemies, and made them tremble in the battle . 

• • 

Besides the preceding there is another kind of alliteration called 
by means of which the whole stanza nflay be thrown into some artificial 
form. The particular form into which the verse is thrown, gives to it both 
its character and name, as may be perceived by the instances which 
follow. * 

1. — The vin|faqRr has the syllables of the stanza so arranged as to 

read the same either straight forward, or cross-ways, following the order of 

• • 

the lines drawn from the first syllables. These lines are supposed to pre- 
sent a figure something like a stream of urine passing from a cow, and 
hence the name by which this kind of alliteration is denominated ; as 

y’ ? ^ ft v it 1 *t v % yf ft ft fa: 

x>o<x>oo<xx><><xxxx 

y % S ft y *f ^ w ^ ft ft ft 

When the contest commenced with loud vociferations, the juice flowed copiously from the 
infuriated elephants engaged in the battle . 

2.*— The after the stanza is regularly arranged according to 

its four p&dai, or component parts, 'has the syllables so disposed that the 
whole of the Jirst half reads the same straightforwards or downwards ; and 
the tvhole of the second half reads the same beginning with the first syllables 
forwards and the last syllables upwards ; as 


1 

^ m u 

nr w n 

* 51 V3 *T 


J 

ft i % * 

« »ir it H 
^ * 
m * ^r‘ft 
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The stanza arranged in its common form reads thus — 

I 

. The field of battle it enlightened bg the fearless ; but destructive to the pleasures of the 
fearful; on if the brave shout for victory, and the base are put to flight. • 

3. — The has each pdda the same, whether* read forward or 

backward, or from the centre to each extremity ; while all the padas to- 


gethcr read the same either downwards 
at the centre or at each extremity : as 

or upwards, 

whether 

we commence 

^ sr 

fa 

fa 

SiT 

ST 

•v 

T 9 

sr fir Sir 

sr 

sr 

m 

fa 

ST 

sir s»r r 



T 

m 

Sir 

fa sr v 

. «u 



s i 

fa 


The verse in its usual form stands thus — 

f srsirfafa ssrsTf srfa fctwsiTfasr i 
itto fa^imsrswsrfa ii 

O dastards; (see where) the rutting elephants are contending , exciting the gods to war f 
carrying the promt foes to warlike deeds f and shining (under the conduct of those who) save the 
conquering and the conquered 

4. — The has the syllables so arranged, that when the stanza 

is divided into its four component parts, cacli part reads the same straight 
forwards, or crossways, like the braces of a drum ; whence its name. * 



* Literally the poor and the prosperous. 
2 O 
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The verse in its regular form stands thus : 

t?T$*T*T*HTT’*r T§*rT^t^*n*T7Tr I 

The army at the commencement of the expedition t oat full of spirits; and with its infuri- 
ated elephants, vociferous and well conditioned . 

• ( • 

5. The ''TOtTO admits of the letters being arranged in the form of a irked 
or discus , from which it takes its name. The letter that is repeated forms the 
axle from which the reading commences ; reading first to the right, then 
downwards, again to the left and then upwards ; afterwards from the top 
round tlie*f>criphcry. The first line of the verse forms the radii ; and the 
second line, together with the letters at the end of each of the radii, forms 
the circumference ; as — 



The vcrSe in its regular fogn rfcads thus — 

( A pond ) adorned with deer , geese, quails and teals , and having its winds impregnated with 
the moist odours of the 9 tender lotuses. 

The or the great or Potter's wheel, differs from the 

preceding in being read from the axle along the radius upwards, then along 
the periphery to the left, and down the ne$t radius to the axle. Then 
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commencing from the axle again it proceeds in like manner through the 
other three parts of the wheel — as will appear from the folio Ving example : — 



N* • 

JRadha hearing the. words of her companions , and going joyfully according to appointment 
at the time of the festival , was dishonoured: and being truly devoted to her lord , was suffused 

with tears of grief that she was not rather filled, * 

• 

O. — The is so composed that the stanza may be arranged in 

the form of a lotus, from which its name is derived. There are various 
kinds of it according to the number of petals assigned to the lotus. 1 n this the 
syllable that is repeated forms the seed vessel, from whidh the reading com- 
mences towards the side E. and passing from thence (except at the cardinal 
points) to the next petal towards N. &c. In the petals to the cardinal 
points, the letters are read twice, once forwards and one backwards ; as 
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\ . 

If the size of the lotus is enlarged by the admission of two stanzas into 
its composition, the construction is more simple, as in the following example, 
which is read right across according jto the figures one, two, three, four. 
This was given me by a pundit, applying for a situation as a teacher ; and 
the syllables beginning at one and going round to eight, form the motto 
which in Bengali means, Forget me not. 



The following is the regular form of the stanzas, and their rendering- 

irr*r% ironftrir ii 

I, having efteard of your great fame 

By the hearing of the car, have come (to see yo <.) ; 

I do not request of you either elephants or horses ; 

Neither, O Preserver l do T desire silver or gold ; 

I do not seek the infelicity of others ; 

But, Sir, your lading prosperity. 

You will understand , O Poet! the sum of all my desires , 

By sending the first and last syllables of these stanzas* 
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!$Compare with the preceding figure the stanza,, which in its regular 
form reads thus — 

nfatfrSTT T^THOTT NTlTfaW I 

^rfarmiNT ijwwrf t*nrro»iNNT n 

- • ' "*■ > YV 

O excellent for wisdom, your assembly shines distinguished for taste, full of splendour, high 

in spirit, expert at repartee, and divinely resplendent 9 . 

7. — The admits the stanzas to be thrown into the form of a 

sword, whence the name. The first stanza forms the blade, and the second 
the remaining part of the sword. Read first round the blade, and then 
the right, left, and central parts of the hilt. 


( 


3T 

ft 


a *p a ft « l 3 


fe.fc ^ i kj 1 fit* k| It & hs i 1A 



The following is the regular form of these word^with their rendering: — 

*TTTT3Wfrf*n*r NTfifaT’wnn 

*TT3qr«i^tar?;r*?mt a $ n 


May the great Umd, who it continually praised in powerful strains by Siva, Indr a, Hama, 
and Ganesha; who is able to tdke away their pain ; who is the mother of the devout, the 

. * * 2 r 
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concentration of exieSencift, the remover of fear, the venerable goddett, the glory of $g^en, 
command my prosperity. 

• * 

8.— The trvfcr presents the stanza in the form of a bow. The read- 
ing commences from the centre letter of the bowstring within the arrow, 
first ,to the right hand and then from the same letter to the left. After, 
from the centre Jetter of the how, first to the right hand and then to the 
left ; as will he seen by comparing the verse which follows with the artificial 
form: 



RTTr V^fifStYTraTT I 
*tT?T $ VW vttt II 

i \l W 

May the excellent goddess Tdra, the constant giver of good and the remover of all 
hindrance, though tremendous and unattainable by your works, promote your welfare . 

< t 

9. — The is made in imitation of a necklace or rosary. The 

reading commences frdm the foremost head, pearl, or jewel, and passing 
from that to the upper line goes round the string according to the figures. 
The letters in the^ first gem and all in the upper line, arc read from the 
left to the centre, then upwards, downwards, back again to the centre and 
to the right, every syllable being repeated with the centre one. All in the 
second line from 7 to 12 are read from the right’hand to the centre, then 
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3 , upwards, back again to the centre and to the ieft, as will appear 
from comparing with the artificial form the stanza that follows : 

• 2 • • „ * *4 a o 



Nrn^nn rnnfttsrnrNWfanRT TnmnfTpfwr 

n ntntntn infwtfay fr#i 
Nr^wrfanrnt iNN«Trrm*i nTnninnnff 
^jtnt nrrirrflnrTTTfnn ^ ntJn 

Know, O wise man, that those who come to the brink of the river of the gods, and repeating 
the name of Rdma depart to immortality , are absorbed in Vishnu ; they, like cold in winter, do 
not return to this sinful world ; their hope, like the horizon bright with the setting sun, obtains 
liberation from the world , and is no more disappointed . 

/10. — The is of a more extensive form, and I am 'indebted to 

m 

the Calcutta Christian Observer, August, 1 835, for specimen of it : it was 
composed by a pandit at Nadiya , and addressed to a Missionary. It is not 
quoted for the sense it contains, but as furnishing an example of a number 
of stapzas arranged in the form of a tree. The stem of the tree beginning 
from the top U, and going to the bottom nr, forms the first stanza. By 
taking the left hand side, and, joining all the letters with the stem, other 
sta nzas ar^ produced, aS ^ 80 forth to the bottom of the stem. 
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Then *«■ &c ^ Afterwards by taking the right hand, and joining 

all those letters with the stem, other verses are produced, as and 

VlifaT, &c. &c. In this manner thirty-four stanzas are contained in the 
small compass of this tree. The accompanying is the figure of the tree, 
copied from the original Sanscrit manuscript as nearly as it can he imitated 
in type. ' 


winy' 
J£L * * 

JL— _Z.il 
ji_ x * _1 j 

i 51 J? J!Ij[ 
JLZL5!— — 5' * * 

» « Vt fl^f* 


• Wt s tlK ' tUrn 


* ft i « wshft vui wi • hr 


ulvh » ithf vl hhr 


ft h h; w h hhtrhl r 


< * r|w 


‘11 * 
'wTft 

It £1 
ijt v. 
vi ft 
'* wT 


j] W | V . 

— 515- 

^ * 


I * M *n! !**1 jljn] 



era 


JLlvIft 
fi 


W n ir 


ft 1 


fi * 


This has been literally rendered, and, as far, as possible imitated in 
form, in tile subjoined English version : — 
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To (bo ultimate Tiring 
To the Lord of the lowlieit 
To the universal Ruler's "ser 
To the w^ld-containing Doily’s Jervlc 
To ail pleasurable delights ev 
To the enjoyment of agreeable food eve 
To the worship of the Supreme Deity ear 
To reposing on beautiful •couches* laudab 
To wandering in places » of retiremen 
Full of merit, peaceful, grave, to good deeds in 
Clad in neat garments, with mind to wisdqjn devot 
Protector of the poor, prosperous, meditating the Shasters 
Faring abundantly, right-spoken, and ever pure in 
Removing the grieis of the poor, with mind fixed on God. 
Delighting to aid others, slow to unbecoming behaviour, ex* 
Devoted to virtue, following the instructions of the Shasters, excel* 


Being'* ultimate the To 
Being's alt-wise omniscient the To 
ser- Deity's preserving all the To 
service just good Bestower’s the To 
ev- Deity redeeming great the To 
most Invisible the of worship the To * « 

ar- duties proper your weigh do Maturely 
ust- enjoyment every of sweetness the taste To 
bndly groveso charming through rove To 
compassionately upright, clever, Handsome, 

Hspos- meditation to happy, duties appropriate to Attached 
jrone ever ill and good of bul&ncing the To 
n dean ever and mild-spoken, Bin-hating 
levoted, truth to, , holy, righteous, Merciful, 
x- another help to slow not, diligent, intelligent, Sober, 
xcel- passions subdued of, truth speaking, patient, composed, Tranquil^ 


In addition to the different kinds of Alliteration which have been 
specified there is one other worthy of notice : it is that of fortning stanzas 
with any given number of consonants. Verses are formed, from which half 
the letters of the alphabet are excluded, and others in which only one- 
fourth part of the consonants occurs. These are again reduced to three, 
two, and even one consonant. ,lt might appear altogether impossible to 
compose an entire and intelligible verse by "the aid of a single consonant ; 
yet in Sanscrit this has been achieved. In fhc following stanza no conso- 
nant is used save ^ d, and it occurs no less than six and thirty times. 

IT.'ti if SV? » 

(Krishni) the benevolent, the tronbler of the injurious, the purifier, whose am is destructive 
to the impious; who gives both to the liberal and the miser, and is the destroyer of destroyers, 
discharged a weapon at the enemy, 

1 - 2 0 
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Tu reference to the arti (iciul specimens it may be observed, that 
since every forrp which pleases tlie imagination of the Poet may be select- 
ed as a kind of mould into which the verse may be cast or shaped, it 

» i 

is manifest that many other forms, beside those giveii, might be produced. 
Arngng these arc commonly enumerated the flag, the dove-cot, the boat, 
tin; serpent, the yarth, the. door, the curls, the pond, the chain, the chariot, 
the sun or moon, and constellations, &c. Of all these I have not been able 
to obtain good specimens, and us most of them are of modern invention, 
and may be formed and increased at the pleasure of the Pandits, 1 have 
not deemed it of much importance to seek after them. The examples 
that, have been supplied will be sufficient to explain the nature of this kind 
of poetry ; and taken in connection jvith the other ten orders, to show that 
alliteration in Sanscrit, is a subject of no inconsiderable extent. 1 have 
not yet seen any thing in print on this curious topic; it would he vanity 
therefore to suppose that I have exhausted it in this short attempt. Should 
what has here been advanced lead some scholar, better capable of fulfilling 
the task, to discuss it at a greater length, I shall consider that 1 have 
done more service "to the cause of literature, and the objects of the Asiatic 
Society by prompting that individual to write, than by any thing 1 have 
writ tch. The little information l have collected, has been gleaned with 
some trouble from different native works, there not being to my know- 
ledge even among tlicrti a complete treatise on the subject, 

I cannot conclude without observing, that the very ingenious speci- 
mens of alliteration which have been brought forward, must convince <.,very 
unprejudiced mind that the natives of this country arc by no means defi- 
cient in intellect. !No nation has ever pendtratod to a greater*extent the 
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arcana of literature than the Hindus ; and no other nation has ever yet 
presented an equal variety of poetic compositions. The various metres of 

Greece and Rome have filled Europe* with astonishment ; but what are 

\ * 

these compared with the extensive range of Sanscrit metres under, its three 
classes of poetical writing 1 Whilst we thus place the Eastern sagea far 
above all the Western bards for their skill in poetry, it must at the same 
time be regretted, that their attention to those parts of learning which 
required great ingenuity, diverted their minds from that correct and digni- 
fied style of prose composition in which the Greek and Latin writers so 
much excel them, and Which to a nation is of far greater importance than 
all the embellishments of poetry. 

. • 

The past ought to yield a lesson for the future. From the past the 
Hindus may learn that they have no reasc/h to be discouraged in any lite- 
rary undertaking, from the apprehension that they shall fail through tltc 
want of talent : only let them cultivate their minds to the extent of which 
they arc capable, and they have nothiug to fear from competition with ‘any 
nation upon the earth. But for the future let them learn how much more 
it will be to their interest, both as individuals and as a people, to employ 

their talents in the noble pursuit of science, rather than in the ahs’truse, 

/ * 

though ingenious parts of literature. Past experience has shewn, in the 
character of the English, that science can do more fftr a nation than lite- 
rature ; and that both of them combined can work wonders. There was a 
time, as in the days of Aldholm, when the English, like the Hindus, were 
more 'devotcjl to the recondite parts of school learning, than to the acqui- 
sition of sound scientific knowledge ; and had they continued so, they had 
never been what they are at the present period. Those dark ages have 
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rolled away, and tho light of science and literature are now shining forth 
in their strength* That light has dawned on this land ; the Hindu youth 
are opening their eyes to behold its glories, and are commencing a career 
which will conduct them to honor and prosperity. Let them pursue their 
noble course with ardour and perseverance ; and may the time come, when 
they shall as much excel Europeans for their improvements in science, as 
their forefathers excelled them in the d^rk and deep parts of literature. 
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* DISCOVERED 

AT BUDDHA GAYA, IN 1833. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL II. BURNEY, 

British Resident in Ava, , 

$ 


The accompanying paper, (Plate I*) is a facsimile of an ancient Bur- 
mese inscription, which was discovered at Buddha Gaya by my brother. 
Captain George Burney, of the 38th Bengal Native Infantry, when he 
accompanied to that place in January 1833 the two Burmese Envoys who 
were lately residing in Bengal, on the part of the king of Ava. The black 
marble containing the inscription is fixed against the wall qf the inner 


* The original fac-simile having by some accident been lost, Mr. V. Hathorne, Judge 
of Gaya, was kind enough to have three more impressions taken with great care from the stone, 
which ho states to he fixed into tho wall in an inverted position. From these the present 
lithograph has been executed, marking the exterior margin of the lettefs as they now exist v 
This has been <|/>ne with the greater care because a doubt exists as to the date on the atone ; the 
short account given by myself in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , May 1834, from Ratna 
Paula’s reading, (without any knowledge of Colonel Burney’s having taking up the exami- 
nation of it) making it 200 years more recent than appears in the present translation. — *J. P. # Sec. 

2 R 
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court of the convent of Sanydsts, mentioned in the 2d edition of Hamil- 
ton’s East India Gazetteer, under the article Buddha Gaya . That building 
is called on the spot Guru MtUh , and Captain Burney was informed, that 
this inscription was discovered near the large Buddhist temple about forty 
years ago, whilst some labourers were excavating the earth for bricks with 
which to construct the convent, in the upper part of which lives the chief 
Sanydsi or Mahant who now has charge of* all the religious edifices and 
monumental relics of Gaudama to be seen at Buddha Gaya , and who 
receives presents and almost royal attentions from all Buddhist pilgrims. 

The character in this inscription is styled by the Burmese, Kyouk-tsa* 
or stone letter, and it bears something of the same resemblance to the 
Burmese character in common use, as our own print does to our hand writ- 
ing. The letters are square, whilst those of the common alphabet are 
round, and most of the inscriptions among the ruins of the thousands of 
temples in the old Burmese capital Pagin, as well as a remarkable in- 
scription 183 years old, to be seen near the great pagoda of Koung j\l,hoo- 
dan-gyee opposite the city of Ava, which c were supposed by former English 

t 

travellers to be in the Pali character and language, are now known to be 
in the common Burmese language, but in this square alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the difference between the two characters: — 
05 © 00-5 oS, ta-yonk, a man, in the common Burmese writing, is mrojirfft 
in the square character. It does not appear, that this kind of writing was 
ever Ih general use in Burmah, but there is one work now always written 
in a square character, slightly differing from that in this inscription. It is 
the Kammua-tsa ( J ), or/ules for inducting a Burmese into the order of priest- 


*The letter here expressed by ta should, on analogy with the Devan£gari, be written ch : In 
the same way the th should be*; the z should bejf; the y frequently r; and the d , U The author 
prefers the English rendering which gives the pronunciation nearest to the original, and his 
orthography has accordingly been preserved throughout the present paper. Sec. 

[ The 4th line of the inscription contains this word. 

(’) Sanscrit. Karmma-vtuhye. 
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hood, translations from which are given in the Appendix ^fo. 6, to Symes ’3 
embassy to Ava, and in Dr. (Buchanan) Hamilton’s essay on the lite- 
rature and religion of the Barmans, published in the' Oth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. \The writing exhibited in Symes’s plate of the Bur- 
man alphabet as the>J?Mi or religious text of the Barmans, is in the same 
square character ; indeed, it is a sentence copied from the Kainmuct-tsu, 
which is usually written on plates of ivory or other substance with the 
Burmese varnish boiled, the plates being often gilded.* The learned ima- 
gine that the square form of the letters rendering this character more easy 

t 

to be cut, it was invented for lapidary inscriptions ; or perhaps- its closer 
resemblance to the ancient P&li alphabet may have led to its adoption. 
The Burmese possess eight or ten different kinds of Kyouk-tsa , but most of 
them differ from the character in this inscription chiefly in ornamental 
additions. 

As I possess and have read through a complete copy of the Burmese 
History in 39 volumes,! I have been enabled, with the assistance of some 


** Symes lias not copied the sentence quite correctly, and has omitted the first syllable of the 
first word. In the accompanying paper B. (Plate It.) the sentence maybe seen written in both 
the square and the common Burmese characters. The Jtammuu-tsa is composed entirely in the 
P&li language, and held in great reverence, being used to administer an oath upon to a priest, 
and sometimes on solemn occasions to laymen. Those vowel marks which are placed above 
consonants in the common character, are often placed, slightly altered, on the same line with 
the consonants in the Kammua-taa character, apparently because the lines in that kind of 
writijg have very little space between them. Thip Kammua-tsa character is called u Mag - 
yecze-ye,”\ Tamarind seed writing, because the letters are supposed to resemble that seed. 

t The Burmese possess several histories of their own kitigfc, as well as of the kings of 
Promc, Pagan, Pegu, Zenmay, Touug-ngoo and Ta-t,houng, relating fairly enough their dis- 
asters as well as successes, and bearing strong internal marks of authenticity, often supported 
by ancient stone inscriptions. About four yoars ago the present king of Ava appointed some 
of his most learned priests and officers to compile a new edition of the la.ige Burmese History, 
cMed*Maha Yazawcn-dau-gyee ( 2 ). I possess a copy of this work in 39 volumes. It commences 
with the creation of the, world, according to the Buddhist system of cosmogony, and after giving 

X Perhaps a corruption of M&g&dM, from the country where the writing was current. Sbc. 

• (*) Mah& Mja Wend&gri. 
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learned Burmese at .Rangoon, to give my brother the following tranalation 
with explanatory notes of this inscription. The letters do not appear ori- 
ginally to have been' neatly or quite correctly cut, and some of them, as 
well as two of the numeral figures, are not formed according to any of the 
Kyoufc-tsa known at Rangoon. Still as no word contains so many of these 
unknown letters as to render it impossible to be made out, the .learned at 
Rangoon have had no difficulty in decypheriog the whole inscription. The 
paper marked B. (Plate II.) contains a copy of it in the stone character, with 
all the letters made perfect and complete, as well as a copy in the common 
Burmese writing, and the following translation is as literal as the idioms 
of the two languages will admit. Not a single word of the Burmese is 
omitted, ^ but it will be seen that several words in English have been added 
in order to preserve a grammatical construction. All such additional words 
are included within brackets : • • 

“ (The temple of) Pdgatfia-bhal, ( J ) place of (Gauimma’s) eating cha- 
ritable offerings, (which was one) among the 84,000 temples of the great 
king named Theeri Dhamma Thauka, (*) who ruled over Zaboodipa ( s ) 

V. 

island, subsequently to (the year) 218 ( 4 ) of the Lord God’s religion, having 


some account of the kirifcs of Magadha and Central India, and of (lie life of G audama, relates 
a bistory of the kings of Tagoung, Prorae, Pagan, Pegu and Ava, coining down to the year 
1821. The ground work of this compilation is taken from other histories written at various 
times, d principally from two works, copies of which 1 also possess. One ib a very popular 
history in 20 volumes, comprising a period ^rom the creation of llie world down to the Burmese 
year 1073, (A. D. 1721) written by a* private individual named Moung Kula, who is said to 
have died about the time that the Pcguers took Ava in 1751. The other is a continnation of 
this history, compiled by an officer named Pana Mengyee or Moutta Mengybb, and 
comprises a period from 1711 to 1819, to the death of the late king, in 13 volumes. What Mr. 
Crawford reported as to the account of the late war written by the royal historiographer 
at Ava, is a very good story, but l have the best reason for believing that he was incorrectly 
informed. There is # no such officer at Ava as a special historiographer, and the portion con- 
tinuing the history from X821 to 1830 in 8 or 9 volumes, has only lately been«conipleted by a 
committee of officers and learned men, whose labours have not yet been published. An abstract 
of the large history was prepared for me in 1830, by order of the king of Ava, and I then made 
a translation of it. .* , 
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been destroyed for a long time, the Lord who repaired (it) was one Pentha- 
goo-oyee ( 5 ). When afterwards (it was) again destroyed, king Thaoo (®) 
built (it). When afterwards (it) was again destroyed, and the Lord of the 
white Elephant, ( 7 ) *^he great king ofrrighteousness, deputed (as) his repre- 
sentative the teacher. Theeri Dhamma Pada Raja Goona, (*) (he) was 
accompanied at the time by (his) disciple Theeri Kathaba (*). Thero was 
property to do (it), but (it) could not be done. Let the lord priest Warada- 
thi fulfil his engagement, and let Pyoo-ta-thejn-men( 9 ) (or chief of 100,000 
Pijoos,') assist, and have (it) done. Authority was given to Pyoo-thakhen- 
jvge (“') and to the great officer Ratha, (and the temple) was re-built on 
Friday, the 10th day of the waning moonlof P pat ho , (“) in the year 467 ( lfl ). 
On Sunday, the Oth day of the waxing moon Pazoun-mhoun ('*), in the year 
400 (”), worship was paid (to the temple) with various flags ( ia ) worthy to 
be presented. Worship wag paid repeatedly with offerings ( ia ) of food and 
a thousand lights. Reward was prayed for with 21 ( lT ) young persons 
considered as our own sons and daughters, and worship was paid with a 
Pndelhn (/") (tree), bearing flowers, cups aud cloths. In order that the 
duty of (making) religious offerings might continue without interruption 
throughout nil time, purchase was made with the weight of our bodies (* 9 ), 
aud bestowed (on tlifc temple). May such good works become (our) aid 
(to obtain) the thing Neibban ( so ), and (we) desire the* reward of becom- 
ing Rahandas (-*) (or inspired apostles), in the days of the Lord God 
Arimadeya (**).” 

* 

Explanatory Notes . • 

i 

].—■ Puyalha-bhat + are said to be Pali words, meaning boiled rice and milk. The 
first tharitabk* offering which Gaudama received after he issued from the wilderness, 
where he had been performing austerities during six years, was in a village called Thena - 
tiigoiw, from a rich man's daughter named Tiioozata. It consisted of boiled rice and 


2 s 


f $. Pfajasa. 


(") Sri Kasyapa . 
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milk, aud the spot wfcere he ato (*) it was called Payatha-bhat afterwards. That spot was 
close to the right bank of the Nareenjana ( b ), now called Nilajan stream, into which Gau- 
DAMA oast the golS plate containing* tlic food, after having eaten forty-nine mouthfuls of it. 
The plate floated up the stream and gave af>roof that G At 1 dam A, would become a Buddha. 
On this same spot a king of Magadha named Thkeri DhamAia Thauka, built one of 
the 84,000 temples, which he raised to the memory of Gaudama 218 years after that 
Buddha’s death. The monuments usually called, as in this inscription, Txedi or Zedi ( c ), arc 
now generally built in Burmah, of a round and s # olid form, like that of the Dagope in 
Western India, but in former times, as m^y be seen particularly at Pagan, they were 
much handsomer structures, being arched, and containing highly ornamental apartments 
within them*. At Pagan there still exists ono pagoda called Them-bau-zedi( d ), or ship- 
temple, probably from the circumstance of the form having been taken from that in use in 
countries beyond sea, which is something like the large Buddhist temple at liucldka Gaya> 
described in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer as “ a lofty brick edifice resembling at 
a distance a huge glass house.” The Burmese envoys had a picture taken in order to be 
presented to the king of Ava of this edifice, and of mo* of the surrounding objects at 
Buddha Gaya. Theeri Dhamma Thauka ( c ) built a monastery as well as a temple in 
8-1,000 different parts of his empire, ami as tho temple now standing at Buddha Gaya 
called by the Burmese Mahti Baadhi Paribduga Zedi (f) (temple in which all offerings to 
Buddha’s sacred tree are deposited), is considered by the Burmese vakeels to have been 
originally built by the king of Magadha , they suppose that the inscription refers to the 
monastery which was built at the same time, and which might have been styled Payatha- 
bhat , but of which there are no remains now. The words of the inscription do not 
however quite warrant such a supposition. 

2 4 — Thkeri Diiamma Thauka was the grandson of Tsanda-goutta, (&) who 

must be the sgme as Chandra-gupta. king of Magadha of Sanscrit authors, and San- 

• ? 

dracoptos, or Sandra<?Dttos of the historians of Alexander the Great. According 
to the Burmese history, Ts anda-goutta reigned for 24 years, between the Burmese 


(“) Tho term used for Gaudama or any priest’s eating is, u giving it glory ” 

( f ) S, Xairnnjnna ( c ) S. Chaitya? ( - ) Sembojeti. 

(°) Si' l Dharmaasoka. ( f ) Panbboya jetu *• 

(“) The Burmese letter O is often pronounced as c/«, and Is used al trays for the eh in P&li or 
foreign words, but the usual sound given to it is more liks a hard s pronounced with the tongue 
pressed against the roof of the mouth. # . 
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sacred year 162, and 186 or B. C. 382 and 358. He is also described as having been of 

e 

the race of Mauriya, as having killed his predecessor Du AN AN an da, the last of the eight 
Nandas, at the iustigation of a Bramin named Zanekka, ( a ) and as Saving been conse- 
crated king of the whole # eartb, implying that lie possessed extensive power; The Bur- 

i % 

mese history also apptieano this king Tsan da-goutta, and not to Nanda, as Colonel 

Wilford gives it from Sanscrit authors, the tale of his lifeless corpse having becnre-ani- 

matcd and actuated by his presence— -but by the soul of a Bheeloo or monster, and not 

by that of a magician. The son of this king, who was called BHEiNDoo-THARA( b ), from 

the circumstance, it is said, of his body being covered with some eruption, and who 

appears to be the same as the VARISARA of Sanscrit authors, killed the Wteeloo* by a 

device, and ascended tho throne in the Burmese sacred era 18(1 or B. C. 358. He 

reigned 28 years and was succeeded by bis son Theeri Diiamma Th AUK A, who is also 

styled Ath ALKA, in the Burmese sacred year 214 or B. C. 330. The Burmese always 

use a soft th for s, and hence Atuauka is evidently tho same as Asoca-verdhana and 

Asooa in Sir Wm. Jones’s and Colonel Wil ford's lists of the kings ( c ) of Magadha. 

This prince appears to have restored or established more extensively the religion of Gau- 

dama, and hence the Brahmins of India have probably destroyed all accounts of his govern* 

ment ; but the Burmese possess copious details* and tho latter half of the 2d volume 

of the Mi/amma Malta Yazawen-dau-gyee ( d ), or large Burmese royal history of kings, 

• 

is filled with an account of this king’s reign. He is described as a Mauriya king of 
May ad hit, as the grandson of Tsanoa-goliTTA, and as having held his capital at Pata- 
Upon l, which the Burmest* consider with Major Rknnkll to hare stood on tho site of the 
present town of Patna. He is described also, as having been consecrated, or as having 
received the sacred affusion as kiug of Zaboodipa ( e ) island, four years after his accession to 
the throne, in the Burmese sacred year 218 or B. C. 326. It was after such considera- 
tion, as this inscription mentions, that he resolved upon building, and lie carried his reso- 
lution into effect, a monastery and monument to' the meiuory^f Gaudama 13ooDi/„( r ) in 
84,000 different parts of his empire ; and he selected that number, it is said, because fine 
collection of the precepts of Gau dam A, called Dhamma Khanda, is divided into 84,000 


(°J Chanacya of Sanscrit authors. 

( b ) See volf. 2d and'Uth of Asiatic Researches, Octavo edition. 

( c ) Binduiura or Bitnbasdra. ( d ) Barma nutha Rajawendogri. (") Jarnbu dwipa, 
, *( f ) Gautama Buddha . 
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sections. One of thV; 84,000 temples then constructed is supposed by * some Burmese to 
liave been this Payafha-hhal, which was re-built and on which this inscription was placed, 
1430 years after. fThcre are several temples in Bnrmab mentioned in the Burmese 
history as having been re-built by diftereift^monarchs, ou the t ruins of those built by 
Theeki Dhamma Tiiauka (*) on this occasion. In the 23d year of this king’s reign, 
in the Burmese sacred era 237 or B. C. 307, the third aud last rehearsal of the commu- 
nications of Gaudama took place at PutaUpout (*) under the protection of this sovereign 
and superinlcndaucePof Maugham PouTTA-TEiTifA ( 3 ). The Burmese history has no 
account of any king of Mngadha 6r Central India subsequent to this prince, whose dynasty 
is supposed to have become extinct with him, as his brother, son and daughter all assumed the 
priesthood and rejected the throne. The son, prince Mauri nda, ( 4 ) proceeded to Ceylon 
and established the Buddhist religion there, and it is curious to observe that according to the 
native historians of Ceylon, the name of the person who introduced Buddhism into that island 
is Mihrndoo ( r ). Tiihkri Dhamma Tiiauka reigned forty-three years, between the Bur- 
mese years 214 and 255, or B. C. 330 and 280. One Burmese history relates, that in conse- 

• , 

quenco of his having died in a iit of passion, his soul upoi his death entered the body of a 

large serpent, and that his son, prince Mauisinua, having preached to and converted him, 

lie died again and proceeded to the Nat ebuntry or celestial regions. But the large Burmese 

history contradicts this statement and asserts, that Jiis Majesty immediately upon his death 

proceeded to the Nat country. It is possible, that this tale was invented by the Brahmins, 

as they tell a similar one of a king of Cashmere, who according to them, was turned into 

u serpent for having delayed feeding some hungry Brahmins ( f ); — and at ail events, the 

learned will recollect, \hat some among the ancients believed, that the marrow of the 

hack bone in a wicked man turned into a huge and lierce serpent. Sir Wm. Jones and 

Colonel Wilpoku have shown, that Chandra-gupta, or Tsanda-coutta of tho 

Burmese, is t^o same as the Sandra-coptos, with whom Sei.kuous entered into 

< ' 
alliance, aud the learned Coknel has also shewn, that this alliance took place in the year 

802 B. C., thirteen years after Chandra-gupta had asceuded tho throne, and that he 

reigned twenty-fonr years, and died 292 years before our ( s ) era. Vccording to the Burmese 

(’) Sri Dharma Astha. ( v ) PAtalipiAia. (') Mauggalipulra. ( + ) HIu haul)' a. 

(') See M. Joi vville’s paper on Singhala or Ceylon in tbe 7th vol. of tho Asiatic Researches. 

(•) Sec Dr. Wilson's paper on the History of Cashmere, p. 22, vol. 16th of the Asiatic Researches. 

(•) 9 ih vol. of the Asiatic Researches, octavo edition, p.*96 aujl 100. 
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historians, the date TsitfiJA-GOUTTA is said to hatt*' ascended the throne is 382 years 
before Christ, and the date of bis death 858 B. C., being' sixty-six or sixty-seven years earlier 
than the periods fixed by Colonel WixfoRO. This is a small error in an Indian date, and it is 
most probably an error an the part of the Burmese ; for we can scarcely Suppose that, in 
the time of Seleucus, 't'frEERl Dhamma Thauka was known also by the title of his 
grandfather, as Colonel Wil ford has shown that the names given by old authors to the 
son and grahdson of Sandra-coptos, namely, Allitrochatkb and Sophagkbimus, 
apply to VaribARA alias Mitra-gupta, and AsooavarddhaVa alias Shivaca- 
SF.NA ( h ). Tiiekri Dhamma Thauka /hen must be the same as the king Sopiiagesi- 
mus for renewing the alliance with whom Antiociius the Great went to India ; aifti the 
date of his ascending the throne must be 264 years before Christ, and not, as ‘the Burmese 
have it, 330 years. Tfteeri is the same as the Sanscrit Sri, excellent — Dhamma is law, and 
religion too — and Thauka, which means care and anxiety; is said to have the privative 
initial particle a dropt in composition, but being understood, the word here implies free- 
dom from care and anxiety ('). When Theeri Dhamma Tiiauka’s mother was pregnant, 

• * 

she dreamt thut she bad one foot upon the sun and the other upon the moon, and that she 
was eating the stars* The dream was interpreted, that her* child would bring* the whole 
of Zaboodipa ( 5 ) island, which is equal to the sun and moon in beauty and'splendour, under 
subjection, aud that he would kill all his brothers. The latter part of the interpretation 
proved correct enough, as Tiieehi Dhamma Thauka is described as having killed no 
less than ninety-eight of his brothers, upon the death of the father, when they disputed 
the crown with him. * 

3 , —Zaboodij>a or more properly Zamboodipa( *), the island of the Jamhn or Eugenia 

fruit, is one of the four great islands, the southern one in the Buddhist system of tlio 

universe. It is so named from the circumstance of a tree of that species growing, on the 

extreme north end of the island ; — it is the same as this our earth, and brace, “ king of 
9 • • 

Zaboodipa 9 means, king of the whole earth* • 

4. — This is the Buddhist sacred era commencing, according to the Burmese, 544 
years before Christ, and our present year 1834 is their 2378th religious year. On the 
death of Gai HAMA, a king of Magadha named A.I ATA-Tif AT( 4 ), assisted by one of Gau- 
dama’h disciples Maha Katha»a( 7 ), resolved upon establishing new epoch com men 0 


( h ) P. 290, vol. 5th Asiatic Researches. 

« 

(\) Jambmhcipa, * ' ( f >) Ajiitasatru* ( 7 ) Maha Kasynpa. 
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ing from the year ofthat, BooDH’rijileath. Tbe name of this king resembles most that 
of Ajata-satru inSirW.M. Jones's and .CoK WlLFORD’s lists of the Icings of 
Magtadha, bat Ajata-satru is supposed by the Colonel to bare reigned many years 
later, than what is given in the Burmese bistyy as- the date of Aj ata-th at’s reign or 
about the year 450 B. C. According to the Burmese, -the father of 0 A/ata-that was Peim- 


bha-thara ( 8 ) and bis suooessors in relation were*— 

His son Ajata-that,' who reigned until the sacred year, 24 

Hit son OoDAt A-BHAODIIA ( 9 ), who reigned until . 40 

His souAnoorouddiia ( ,0 ), /. 0 

His son Moudtia (**), who reigned until 48 

His son Nagadatha, (”) who reigned until 72 


■ Each of the above mentioned five kings killed his father who preceded him; and 
the last, Nagadatha, was deposed by his subjects, who placed on tbo throne an officer 
or minister, Thoothoonaga. This king, whose name resembles so closely Sisunaga 
in Sir Wm. Jones’s list of the kings of Mapadhat was succeeded by^his son Kala- 
thauka (**) in the sacred year 90. KaLa-thaUKA wn4 succeeded in 118 by bis son 
Bhaddha-Thbna, (**) who is described as having reigned with nine of bis brothers during 
a period of 22 years. The last brother, Pbenza-maka, ( ,s ) was killed in 140 by Nanda, 
said to have been a chief of robbers, and to have •usurped tbe throne with the title of 
O VAKHA-THEN a ( ,s ). He died very shortly after bis usurpation, and was succeeded by eight 
brothers, the last of whop, named Dhana-nanda ('?), was killed, as mentioned in a preced- 
ing note, in the sacred year 162, by Tsanda-goutta, the ’grandfather of Tjieeri 
Dhamma Thauka. * 

5. — Pbnthagoo-gyee, or the great Penthagoo, is supposed by the Barmese to 
have bejn some follower of the religion of Gaud am a, probably a priest ; bnt he is not 
mentioued any jvhere in their history. At present it is not customary to say of a priest, 
as in this inscription, ia youki bnt ta ha ; in former times, however, it is said, priests as 
well as laymen were styled fovk. 

6. — Tiiado Men, or king of Thado , was the family title of a race of kings whose 
capital was at Tagoung, a city which once existed on the left bank of the Erawadi in 


(") Bimbas&ra, 
( l5 ) Xayadatta, 
( ul ) Ugratcna, 


( 9 ) Udoyabhadra • 
('») Kalasvha. 

( n ) D/iarmananda, 


( l0 ) Anurudha. 
( l4 ) Bbadratina* 


(") Mndra . 

( 1 5 ) Pitijamaka, 
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north latitude about 84°,,^^be beginning of the thir^JUd tweptjr-aecond volome»>t tbo 
large Burmeao his tor; contain* some notice of these kings, .who weceof the race said to 
be descended from the son, and also of the Thakkb or Thakya ('*) r&e, Hke Gaud ah a. 
An aoconat of the originpf this term Shak Y^/or as the Burmese write and call it Thakya 
or Thakbb, is given in tie first volume of the Barmeso history, and it corresponds a 
good deal with that translated^ M. Csoma db Koros from theTbibet work, and pub- 
lished in the*20th volnme of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. According to tho "Bur- 
mese version, a king of Baranalhi oi'Benares, named Oukk akarbrv, expels from bis ca- 
pital four of his sons and five daughters, why go and found the city of Kappilawot (,'*), whore 
Gaudama was afterwards born ; and the four princes, the eldest of whom named Ouk- 
kamoukkha, appoint the eldest sister to take the place of mother, and marry the other four 
sisters. When the father hears of this proceeding he observes to his courtiors, ".my sons 
have ability indeed ( tkaicee tau in Phli) to take care of onr lineage and thence, all kings 
of Patalipout were styled of the Thalee or Thakya race. The first king of Tagoiutg, 
Abhiraja, catte from Central India long before the birth of Gaudama, and a list is 
given in the Burmese History of tbe sovereigns of Tayouny, most of whom are designat- 
ed Thado. The queen of one of these kings, named Thado-men-oybb, was delivered 
about the sacred yoar 40 or B. C. 504, of twin sonb, M AHA Thamba wa (*°) and Tsoola 
Thambawa (*'), both of whom were horn blind. The father directed them to be putto 
death bnt the mother placed them upon a raft with provisions and floated them down the 
Erawadi. An account is given of .their voyage down the river, and the sites of some of 
the towns now in existence, Tsa-gain, Tsa-len, Myede, are .said to have then received 
their names. The two princes receive their sight on the passage down, and stop at last 
off Prome, close to the spot where an uncle of their’s, who had some time before been 
led so far from Tagqung in pursuit of au immense wild bog, bad taken up his residence ('). 

The eldest prince, M A ha Thambawa, here built a oity called Thare Khettara in 

9 * • 
the sacred year 60 or B. C. 484, and established the Prome dynasty, which flourished 578 

years. Somo remains of that city are still to be seen a few mHes to the eastward of the 

present town of Prome, and Colonel Sykes, who visited the spot, gives a description of 

( ,8 ) Shuhya . ( l9 ) Kapilavastu , (*°) 3. lalia Sambhava. (**) Cfritla Sambhava. 

(*’) There lire many places named after this Hog— Wet-ma-zwot, or Hog not wet, a place where 
lie crossed the Erawadi Without the water reaching his belly ;—Wet-ye-gan, Hog tank, the Wattygoon 
where our army met with one of the most serious disasters during the late war and Wet- kg won, Hog 
island, a spot near Prome, where tye Ho} was at last killed. 
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it. \Vben Thare Kheltara was ^fegtroyed A. D. 94, one portion of the inhabitants re- 
moved and settled at Pagdn, where another capital was built, and another dynasty of 
kings established, which flourished 1176 years, and lingered 80 years longer. Pag An was 
destroyed by the Chinese, and 80 years After that event, a chief and descendant of the 
Tagoung race of kings, named Thado-mbn-bya, conquered the last remains of the 
Pag&n dynasty, and founded the city of Ava and a new dynasty of kings, about the year 
of Ctirist 1304. Hence, the kings of Ava to this day consider themselves as descended 
from the Tagoung* line of kings, and one of their’titles Ne-dwet- Bhurm,' erroneously 
translated by us (king of the rising sun), mean; a king come ont of or descended from the 
sun as the Tagoung kings were considered. In the same manner the kings of Ava pride 
themselves upon being of the Thaleya or Thakee race, and the late king Mkndaka-gybjj, 
when he married his eldest son to his eldest daughter referred, according to the 31st 
volume of the Burmese history, to tho established custom adioug the Thakee royal race. 
The term T/tailo may be derived from Tha-dau royal son, although some Burmese con- 
sider it to be the same as Tha-to, a sou in addition. At present, it is- conferred as a 
title on princes and the highest ministers of state. Th*e . Id Kyoo Woongyee is a TItado. 
Tagoung is described as having been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese, but there 
are to this day some remains of an old*city said to be visible there. 

. 7. — The Lord of the white Elephant and great king of righteousness, or Tshen-byoo- 

thaken tara mengyee, aro common titles of the kings of Pagan and Ava. In the Burmese 
years 467 and 468, or A. D. 1105 and 1106, the person who bore these titles was a king 
of Pagan named Aloung tsee thoo, and the latter half of the fourth volumo of the 
large Burmese history’contains an account of his reign, and refers particularly in one 
part, to an old inscription which is said to bo still extant at Ava, commemorating some 
charitable gifts made by this king to a temple called Shit-e Mon than, in which inscription 
he is styled ord of thirty-six white Elephants.’' I£e is also described in the Burmese 
history, as having reigned fowthc long space of 75 years, between the Burmese years 455 
and 530 or A. D. 1003 and 168; as having exercised dominion over Arracan, Bassein 
and Tinnasserim as well as over Ava, Pagan and Prome ; and ns having travelled more 
Ilian is usual with Burmese kings,— having visited China overlap and Achcen and 
Ceylon ( k ). Ou the/lay of his birth; the large honorary drum or gong, which agreeably 


( k ) This king also visited on shipboard, bat by what route does not appear, the Jamboo tree on 
the northern end of this island— our north polo ! • 
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to a oastom that still prevails at Ava, was hanging within the palace, emitted a sound 

of itself without being struck. This phase omenon waif considered prognosticating 

the infant’s fatare power and glory, and # hence be was called TsBB shoo, the 

first word being the namdtff this kind of drunf, and the last an imitation of the sound heard 

on the occasion. In process of^ime Tsbe-shoo was changed into Tseb-thoq. Ajuovng 

is a name of far more importance. It means the rudiments of a Boodb, or an Embryo 

Boodh, and is applied to a being who is hereafter to become a Boodh. Gaudama was 

so called during millions of years and during his 550 different states of existence, whilst 

he was completing the measure of good Vorks, which was to perfect him into a Boodb, 

agreeably to a prophetical annunciation that be had received from the Boodh Dipbn- 

gara('). This title was given to Aloung-tsee-thoo in the same manner as it was 

afterwards given to Ai.oung-phea (Alompra), by his subjects of their own accord, 

as a mark of their profound veneration and respect, believing, as they did, that these kings 

wero not common mortals, bat beings destined in some future state of existence to become 

Boodhs. The genealogy of Alojung-phr A, after he had become king, was very care* 

fully traced up to this Ai.oung-tsbb-thoo, and through him to Ahhiraj a, the first 

king of Tagoung . The Burmese history relates tlje fact of this king of Pagan, Aj-ouno- 

tsee-thoo, having sent un army to invade Arrncan, and place on the throne of thatking* 

• • 
dom, a prince named Let-ya-nan, regarding whom mention will be made in a succeeding 

note. 

8. — ' Thrkri Dhamma Pada Raja G.oona ( m ) is supposed to have been a priest 
who died in Arracan on his route to Gaya. His disciple, Maha K^ttaba, (”) in conse* 
quence of his youth and subordinate rank, is supposed to have been afraid of proceeding 
on the mission by himself. A priest probably residing in Arracan offered to accompany 
him, and a reference must have been made to the king at Pagan, when, it is imagined, 


0) Dipbngara predicted, that after four Thtnkhyc and 100,000 Worlds, Gaudama would bo per- 
fected into a Boodb. A Thenkhye is a numeral, consisting of an unit with 140 cyphers I Difbnoara 
was the fourth M Gaudama the twentieth of the Boodhs, who have last appeared in this world 
according to the Burmese. The soulptures and paintings scon in Burmese temples and monasteries 
of a man lying prostrate at the feet of another, who is addressing him, are intended to represent Gau- 

oama as the hermit Thoomeda ( m ) receiving the prophetical annunciation from Difbnoara. 

* 

( !! ) Sri Dhartna pada rija Gum. ( m ) Mahi Kaiyapa. (* 4 ) Sumita, • 
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the royal order was sent back, " l&i the lord priest WaradAtHi falfii his engagement, 
and let the chief of the 100,000 Pyoos assist and have it done." Some persons at Ran* 
goon fancy, that the form of many of the letters, as well as some idiomatic expressions, 
proves this inscription to hare been put up by a native of Arrncipi. 

9.— Pvoo-ta-thein-men, or chief of 100,000 Pgoojt, is supposed to hare been the 
prinqe of Arracan, Let-YA-NAN, whom Aloung-tsek-tiioo. king of Pagin, assisted 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, and who is said to have established Ibis capital at 
a place called Parein. Aloung-tsee-tiioo sent an army of Tulains or Pegners by 
sea, and one of Burmese by land, but the *water force being defeated, the land force 
retreated without attempting any thing. The king seat the land force a second time, and 
it then succeeded in conquering and killing Then kiiya’s grandson, MouncBadi, the 
king of Arracan at the time, and establishing Lrt-ya-nan on the throne. This last 
mentioned prince was the grandson of a king of Arracan, named Men Bh be loo, who 
was killed by an Arracanese noble, Thenk-ha i’A, who usurped the throne under the title 
of Waroung-nohet-tsare. The son of the deceased king of Arracan, named Men- 
ye-ujia-yA, took refuge with Aloung-tsee-thoo’s predecessor and grandfather, 
TliEE-TH\lN-silEN-KYAN-ZEET-TirA, t who reigned at Pagin between the Burmese years 
426 and 455, or A. D. 100*4 and 1093, but who took no measures for establishing the 
young Arracanese prince on his father’s throne. Aloung-tsee-tiioo was indaced, as 
above described, to assist this prince's son atad the grandson of tho murdered king of 
Arraoan. The Burmese history observes, that some difference exists among the historians 

e 

of Pagan and Ava as to the exact date wheo Let-ya-nan was placed on the throne of 
Arracan, and refers to a copy of the Arracau history in Arracanese, in which mention is 
mad e that this aid was given to Let-ya-nan after the year 460, or A. D. 1118. It quotes 
also some verses written in Arracanese, in honor of the sister and wife of Let-ya-nan, 
wherein it is distinctly stated that Arf<0l?jiG-TSRK-THOO had established Lf,t-ya-n 'N on 
the throne of Arracan with # 100,000 Talains and 100,000 Pyoos. 

When Prome was destroyed, the inhabitants separated themselves into three divisions, 
part of one of which styled Pgoo, sixteen jears afterwards, establish themselves at 
Pagan and founded the Pagan empire. Hence, the people of Pagan were oftcu called 
Pyoo, and whilst the'Kings of Ava pride themselves as being descended from tho Tagoung 
race, the Burmese commonalty to this day consider themselves as descended from the 
Pyoo race. 
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The figures, ip the two dates 467 and 468, are no$tv*ry distinct ia the inscription.** 
Thesis also in the first and the eight in . Re- last date are) opt quite clear. Jf the learned 
Burmese at Rangoon are correct in their repdiag’of the il gores, considerable doubt will 
still exist, bow far they q/re right in considering Pyoota-thkjn-mbin Jo be the King 
of Afracan, Let-YA-NAN, ^»o they assert, .although it is not mentioned intbeir large 
history, styled chief of 100,000 Pyoos, because he was born at Pagan wad &a4 been 
established on the throne by 100,000 Pyaot. The , Arracan history, as before quoted, 
states that Lkt-ya-nan was assisted by Aloung-tbbb-thoo, after die year 480, that 
is, at least twelve years after the date ofathis inscription, in which. this name, Pyoo-ta« 
thkin-mbn occurs. It iRmoro probable then, that this title was given to the chief 
or general of some Pagan -army on the frontiers of Arracajt, and it appears that the 

first army sent against that oountry by Alocng-tsee-thoo was forced to retreat. 

1 

On referring to the chronological table of the kings of Arracan given in Mr* 
Paton’s Historical and Statistical Sketch of Arracan published in the 16th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, it will be seen, that .there are several names similar to those 
mentioned in the Burmese history. Manick Phalonc may be the same as the Burmese 
Men Bheeloo; Samkyang as their Tuba Kiiaya; Manik Zadi ns Men Baui; 
and Leyya ns Let-ya-nan. This lust king of Arracan is described in Mr. Paton’s 
list, as having reigned between the MAg, \yhich are the same as the Burmese years 488 
and 500, or A. 1). 1138 and 1140; and as those dates will be 31 and 32 years subsequent 
to the dates given in this inscription, here is another ground for doubting tbe accuracy 
of the Burmese at Rangoon, in considering Pyoo-ta-tiiein-mkn to be Let-ya-nan. 
Tho account given by Mr. Paton of the deposition of Manick Phalonc, by bis own 
Minister San Kyang; of his sou’s taking refuge with the king of Ava; and of an 
army from tbe king of Ava invading Arracan , killing theming at the time, Manik Zaoi, 
San^ayang’s grandson, and placing on U 19 throne Manick Phalong’s grandson, 
Leyya, corresponds very closely with the account given in^he Burmese history. 

A 

The 32nd volume of the large Burmeso History enumerates alist of the kings oi Arra- 
can from the earliest times down to the date of the Burmese conquest in 1784. This 


* The four is made more like a six of the present sfylo of writing — but Burmese scholars inform 
me, that this numeral four was formerly often written as in this insoription. If we take the two 
dates lo be 007 and 009, the inscription cannot refer to aoy of the kings of Pagctt, as that capital 

was destroyed by the Chinese in the Borman year Cl 6 . A. D. 1284. 
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* 

list differs from that gifen by MivIPaton, and many of the* tiames cannot be made to 
agree. A circumstance owing probably as much to the careless and inaccurate manner 
in which Burmese and Arracanese copyists transcribe names, as to the •difference between 
the two languages. ■'.> * { • 

10. — Pvoo-thakbn-nge, or little Pvoo-THAKEN, is supposed to bare boon a 
priest, and some imagine that it was a name given to the disciple Thbbri KathaM, 
who bad come from Pagan as a subordinate in 4be mission from the king. 

11. — Pya-tho is the Burmese month, which usually falls partly in our December and 

partly in January. • 

12. — This is the Burmese vulgar era, styled by IhemQlKauza-thatkareet. The 
epoch was established in the year of Christ 638, by a king of Pagan named Pouppa- 
tsau-Raiian. The calendar had been once before altered by Thoo-mouN-darkb, a 
king of Prome, in the year of Christ 78, or 622 years after Gaudama’s death. -It is 
remarkable, that the Siamese vulgar. era, called 'jy them Chooli Sakarat, was established 
in the same year of Christ 638 as the Burmese ; and by a king of their own named Phaya 
Krek Miaoon, and Piiaya Ciiooli Chakka-p, iiat. 

13. — This month falls, usually, partly in our October and partly in November. 

r 

14. — The present Burmese year is 1196, and if this inscription be considered as having 
befcn put up in the year 468 or A. D. 1106, it will 'now be 728 years old. 

15. — Flags made of cloth and paper, of round cylindrical and of Hat forms, curiously 
cut and adorned, and often having prayers and requests written upon them, are presented 
to temples, and hung up near them and near monasteries as ornaments. 

16. — Plates full of boiled rice, with fruit and fish, are laid before temples and images 
of Gauuama, as religious offerings, and this food is afterwards eaten by the pagoda 
slaves, er by dogs and birds. lights are also offered and placed as ornaments. They 
are intended to«illuminate the good works of a Buddhist. The word joined to lights iu> tbo 
inscription is read by some Burmese as " a thousand,” a number often said to be offered, 
and by others as “ set up,” a common expression applied to lights. 

17. — The sense here is not very clear in the original, whether these twenty-one young 
persons composed the suite of the mission, or were purchased at Gaya and allotted as slaves 
to the teinple, agreeably to the custom in Burmah, in order to reside constantly near the 
building, to take charge of it and keep it clean and in order. The Burmese, vakeels take 
the latter sense, and assume that the Jogees, who are now at Buddha Gaya, are lineally 
descended from the young men placed in A. D. 1196 to ( take care of the edifice then 
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rebuilt. The vakeels also read; the number, in tS» inscription as twelve mid net 
twenfy-one. 

a 

18. — Padetha is e tree said to exist in the Nat mansion, sod in the northern of the 
four islands forming ths^ Burmese world. «It is said to bear clothes and every other 
article of necessary use, as well as fruits and flowers, and imitations of this tree are made 
by the Burmese with bamboos having flowers ; caps, umbrellas, cloths, &c., hanging to 
the branches', and presented to temples and monasteries. These trees usually form a part 
of religious ceremonies in Ava, and'for a further account of them reference may be made 
to Dr. Buchanan’s paper in tbe 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

19. — It is a very contlnon custom with the kings of Ava to have themselves weighed 

in gold or silver, and to apply the amount to some religious purpose. The “^our” in tbe 

inscription is supposed' to mean the king Ai.oung-tsBE-tiioO, the chief of the 100,000 

PyOos, and the priest Wakadathi. The weight in silver of the bodies of these three 

personages could not have amounted to so considerable a sum as one might at first 

imagine, for allowing that their average weight was 11 stone 462 lbs. avoirdupois or 

561 lbs. imperial troy weight, tbe whole would not have exoeeded 127} vut of Burmese 

* 

tiaht silver, or about sicca rupees 16,507. In the year 1774, the whole of the great 

Dugon pagoda at Rangoon was gilded with gold of the bodily weight of the then king of 

* • 

Ava, Tsiibn-byoo-yen. The weight of ‘bis majesty on that occasion is stated in the 
30th volume of the large Burmese History to have amounted to 47 visa and 37 tioals, 
that is, about 12 stone 3 lbs., and in sicca rupees the value would be about 94,080. ’ This 
pagoda is now being again gilded, and the sum collected for the purpose from the inha- 
bitants of the country is said to bo equivalent to a lac of rupees. 

* 

20. — Neibban is the Burmese heaveu — literally, emancipation from the round of 
existence to which all animal life is supposed to be doomed, until liberated by good works 
and placed in a state of quietude like that of annihifation. . 

21. — Rahandas, or as usually pronounced Yahandas) are inspired apostles of 
Boomi, possessing miraculous powers, such as, being able to sit upon water without 
sinking, to drive through the earth, &c. It was only five or six years ago that a 
Burmese priest pretended to be a Yahanda. He was summoned to Ava and treat- 
ed with great respect, nntil he was prevailed upon to give a proof of his holy 
character, by performing the miracle of sitting upon water. He was fool enough 
to try to perform this feat, and of course soon sunk down. Tbe king ordered 

• * 2 w 
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the other priests to remove hi»' sacerdotal garment* end drive him out of their 
community. 

22.— Arjmadeya is to be the 5tb Boodli in the present system. He is' to appear in 
this world hereafter. No oath is considered py a Burmese with more awe and solemnity, 
than to make him declare that in the event of his failing in truth', may he never see the 
Boom* Am made ya. 


Extracts from the Journals of the Burmese Vukeels t on the subject of the 

foregoing Inscription. 

Since writing the above, I have obtained a 'copy of the report which 
the Burmese vukeels submitted to the king of Ava of their visit to Buddha 
Gaya, and 1 annex a translation of this curioup document, together with a 
copy of a picture, representing the peepul tree and surrounding scenery at 
Buddha Gaya , made by a Burmese painter in the suite of the vukeels and 
presented to the king of Ava. Having also obtained a copy of a journal of 
the late Burmese mission kept by the' junior envoy, I add a translation of 
the passage containing his account of this visit to Buddha Gaya. 


Translation of a Letter 'addressed to the King of Ava by the Burmese Vukeels , 
• from Calcutta, in March, 1833. 

“ Your slaves Men-gyee Maha Tsee thoo, commissioner, and Mentha- 
nanda-gyau-den, secretary, making obeisance from under your excellent 
royal feet, bear your Majesty’s orders upon their heads (meaning most 
humbly and respectfully petition). 

Having made circuit beyond Hiudoostan to the c extremity of the 
English dominions, to the city of Furrukhabad at the head of the Ganges 
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river, and to the city of Agtift at the head of the Jumna river, and having 
executed your Majesty’s service unhesitatingly, devotedly and assiduously, 
we believed that to bear in mind respectfully our gratitude and obligations 
to your Majesty, an&to fulfil your Majesty’s religious duties (literally duty 
relating to future states of existence), would be a bfetter proceeding. Ac- 
cordingly, on our return from Agra, finding when we arrived at PatnaUhat 
the Malta Baudhi or excellent Beodlis tree at Buddha Qaya (the peepul 
tree or ficus religiosa , under which Gaudama is supposed to have become 
perfected into a hoodh ) was only three days journey distant, we proceeded 
thither, and after worshipping and making various offerings in the name of 
our two sovereigns (king and queen), and prince and princess, consisting 
of gold and silver padet&a trees, gilded and silvered candles, common wax 
candles, other lights in a tazoung (a portable pyramidical structure), a 
gilded umbrella and thengap (priest’s upper garment), gold and silver 
pouk pouk (imitations of parched grain), and tagwon, koukka, and moo- 
lebwa (flags and streamers of various forms), tnyooda (pots with a long neck 
and open mouth), cold water, rice and other food, together with a hundred 
rupees in cash, we prayed that your Majesty’s glory may be great — that 
your Majesty’s age may exceed 100 years, and that every wish of your 
Majesty may be graftified and every service accomplished. The merit 
attending all these acts of charity and worship we humbly present to your 
Majesty.* * 

After making these offerings to Boodh’s excellent tree and worship- 
ping.it, your Majesty’s slave, Menoyee Mahvtsee-thoo, repeated the whole 
of l he Thamanta ( b ) and Yntanathout prayera, and, qgrccably to their tenor, 

( a ) According to the Buddhist religion, a person may divide with others the merit attend- 
ing good works performed by him— and thus allow others to share in the future reward. But 
the loyalty of the Burmese vukcels induced them to tender the whole merit and reward to 
their sovereign. 

( b ) These are two long prayers used as a preventive of evil. Thamanta meaning “ the 
purrounding,” is the first word of one of them* 
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having summoned all the Nats in the ten millions and hundred thousand 
worlds^ (through which the authority of a Boodh is said to extend,) made a 
solemn' appeal in the following eight terms : — Boodh is truly excellent in 
the three worlds (of Hymn has, Nats tCnd Men). His precepts are excellent. 
His disciples are excellent. (1) trust in Boodh. (I) trust In his precepts. 
(I) trust in his disciples. (1) have always worshipped the three objects of 
adoration (Boonp, his precepts, and his disciples), as well as kept the five 
commandments (not to kill, steal, commit adultery, tell lies, or use intox- 
icating substances). (I) have always been grateful to my royal master. 
Proposing then to invite a piece from the western branch of Boodh’s excel- 
lent tree, to proceed to the Burmese kingdom, to the spot where religion 
shines and where the protector of religion dwelfs, your Majesty’s slave, 
Mengyee Maha-tsee-thoo, walked round the tree from right to left and 
poured out some rose water, when owing to t^e great virtues of your Ma- 
jesty, worthy to be styled protector of religion, your slave beheld within 
the brick platform of five gradations, which surround the body of the tree 
as high up as the point where the branches strike off, what was wonderful, 
never having happened before, most curious and most excellent, and what 
contradicts the common saying, that a small peepul tree does not grow 
under a large one : — it was a Boodh’s adorable tree, of the size of a Chinese 
needle with only four leaves, and evidently produced by and of the same 
constituent part as (the large) Boodh’s excellent tree. Delighted with joy, 
your Majesty’s slave repeated his solemn appeal, and carefully gathered this 
plant. It is growing in (your- slave’s) possession, hut in consequence of 
the stem and leaves being very delicate and tender, it cannot now be 
forwarded to your Majesty .(') 


( c ) Appeals of this kind often making a future good or evil depend on ascertain specific 
condition, are very common — and the truth and virtue of the appellant are considered to be 
proved, if any remarkable or unusual circumstance occurs, or if any event, which he desires. 
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- Theguardiana of Booms’* tree also deliv^d for the ' purpose of being 
worshipped by yopr, Majesty, soipe boughs leaves and fruit, from*. t^wesr 
tern branch of the tree, and these are now in the, charge of your Mfqesty’s 
slaves, Menoyee Maha-tsee-thoo and* Men Cha-nanda-gyau-den, secre- 
tary! The Chief of tffce guardians of the tree, Multunt Jo gee informed us, 
that in former times' the dominion of the Burmese kings extended to this treei 
and that the Jogees are the proper descendants of Burmese ; and requesting 
to be allowed to wrjte and solicit your Majesty to become the protec tafsof 
Boonn’s excellent tree, he delivered a letter for , your. Majesty written with 
iuk in the Devan&gari character, which (your slaves) now forward. 

The good and excellent ! Nats directing us, the captain (Captain 6. 
BuRNEY) and your Majesty’s slaves discovered that that spot was formerly 
a part of ihe Burmese, kingdom, as the chief Muhunt Jogee had stated, and 
your slaves submit a copy of an inscription, in stone in the Burmese, charac- 
ter, together with its meaning. The captain also copied this inscription, 
and on showing it to the governor general, he observed it is true the 
Burmese have cut and put up this, but you must ascertain from Mengyee 
Maha-tsee-thoo and Men Cha-nanda-gyan-den, the secretary, at what 
period and in what king’s reign this was .done. When tire captain came 
to ask your Majesty’s slaves, they stated that as the date mentioned in the 
inscription is 467, fr was done in lire reign of Aloung-tsf.e-tiioo, king of 
Pagan: — that in that king’s reign the city of Parein in Arracan was built 
by 100,000 Taluins and 100,000 Pyoos ; — that that king possessed from 
Arracan to Delhi ; — that he held Arracan also ; — and that in consequence 
of his having such possession, it was said in the Arracan fcong— 

Loung-tsee-thoo-khain, under orders of king Aloung-TSEE-thoo, 

A yoo- th ain- rwe, who extended bis views, - 

Talain-ta-thein, 100,000 Talains 

Pyoo- tn- thein-nhen, with 100,009 Pyoos — 

Twet-gyein-kha-gyein, at the proper time 

Pyikka-dein-hjouk, corresponding to astrological calculations, 
Parein-myo-theet, the new city of Parein 

Tee-cha-lect-thee, did duly build. 


happens to take* place. In the present case, the Burmese envoy evidently considered the little 
•pqvpul tree as a miraculous answer to bis appeal, proving his own truth and virtue, although he 
pretends to owe such an extraordinary jneideut to the great virtues of his royal muter. 

2x 
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Your Majesty’s slaves thus showed by producing and reciting an ap- 
posite quotation, that Arraran atxl all the Kula countries had formed a 
part of the dominions of the Burmese kings.* 

On this occasion, agreeably to the PMi text, “ hte who takes care of 
religion, religion takes care of him," and agreeably to the phrase, by ful- 
filling religious duties secular duties also will be fulfilled, the time having 
arrived when a ipward for your Majesty's having attended so much to cha- 
rity, religious duties and all the virtues, was to appear, “ good works bring 
reward in the present world" (a Pali text), all the good and excellent Nats 
duly directing your Majesty's slaves, a stone inscription and ancient ^record, 
which is most curious and which had not been found before during the 
reigns of so many kings, was brought to light. * 

The meaning of the inscription Is — that near the temple of Maha 
Baudhi Paribauga, your Majesty’s ancestor Theeri Dhamma-thauka had 
first built the monastery of Tshwon-tsa (eating charitable food) : — that after- 
wards the priest, the great Penjjhagoo, had repaired it that afterwards 
king Thado had repaired it : — and that afterwards the master of the White 
Elephant and lord of righteousness repaired it. During the whole line of 
the fifty-five kings of Pagan , the race of Thado, kings of Tagoung , was not 
extitict ; and accordingly, it was a Thado-men-bya, son of a Thado- tshin- 
t,heen, who founded the city of Aoa. The king Thado mentioned in the 
inscription (your slaves) take to be the king reigning in Tagoung at that 
time.. With respect to the term “ roaster of the White Elephant and lord 
of righteousness,” referring to th§ date 467, (your slaves) suppose^king 
Aloung-tsee-thoo to ^Ifave been so called. That king was born m tlio 
year 440, and he ascended the throne in 455. Deducting 455 from the date 
mentioned in the inscription 407, gives the 12tli year of king Aloung-tsee- 


* It is difficult to understand bow the \ukeels made oat that all the Kula coon tries were 
onre a part of the Burmese dominions, unless they gave to the words in the second line of lip 
Altaian song a tery extended meaning* , 
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thoo’s reign, rewhich hedcputed the teacherJ^EEW-DBAMMA-RAJA-GOORoo 
to repair (the building). Tbatteacher hairing died before (the *ork) was 
finished, and his disciple, Theebi-kathaba, not going bn Ip complete it, 
Waeaoat-thee*thaw^bn engaged to do* so, and (yopr slaves) suppose tliat 
orders were sent te F yoq-tathkin chief, who had built the city of Parein, 
to send Waradat-thr* to perform this service. * With respect to thetw.eive 
yo ung meuthen presented fipr the purpose of attending to the duty of buy- 
ing lights and making offerings of food, as mentioned in the inscription, (your- 
slaves) colder the descendants of these men who were presented as* guar- 
dians fofthe edifice) to have come down uninterruptedly to the present 

Mvkunt Xfgees. "* 

Near Boodh’s excellent tree there are also many images of Gaudama, 

which have entirely the form and countenance of Burmese. The captain 
came and asked, if the king called Theeri-dhaMma-thauka was of the 
Burmese race, and your Majesty’s slaves answered,., that that king was. of 
the Thakee royal race, and that the Burmese kings are of the same race. 

Owing to your Majesty’s exalted virtues, the laige image of Gaudama,* 
worthy of being invited (to Ava), and worshipped by your Majesty, has been 
obtained; and together with Boodh’s excellent tree and the branches, leaves 
and fruit (of the large. tree), your Majesty’s slaves will bring in the ensuing 
month of September, when they return agreeably to the petition which they 
have submitted, a picture of Boodh’s tree and the seven places surround- 
ing it, and a map and description of the rivers, Nareenjara, Ganges, Jumna 
and Anauma—of the hills, Wengaba, Maura,. Koodabo, Mengaladewee and 
' Tharagaudika, and of the city of Yazagyoi and When your slaves deliver 
all these into your royal hands, the whole will be exactly explained and 
understood.” 


* This imago was formerly in the Asiatic Society’s grounds. 

t These fire hills we supposed to have encircled the attcieut city of Bdjagrtha, which th. 


Burmese call Yazagyo • 
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Extract from a Journal of the late Burmese Mission to Bengal, 
kept by the Junior Envoy . 

** After stopping three days in the city of Patna, Kappitan Theebi 
Yaza Nauratha (Captain G. Busnw’s Burmese title,) came to our boat 
and said, agreeably to the promise which ,1 formerly made that I would 
ask t the governor general to allow you to go and see Boodh’s excellent 
tree on your return from Hindostan, I havp obtained his permission and 
you may, if you please, set off three days hence, — on Friday next. We 
replied, that we should like to go, and palankeens, bullock carts, ,and tents 
having been provided, we set off from the gh&t at Patna , on. Friday, 
the 25th January, 1833. * 7. > 

After travelling five taings f *) we came to the little river of Poomssoona- 
nadee : three taings farther, we saw the Mawrahat-nadee, and half a taing far- 
ther, we came to the hill and village ,of Animau, yherc we halted (for the 
day.) Resuming our journey, we came in six taings to the Daradd river 
and village of Zahinat , where w je again halted. Departing from Zahdmt 
village, we came in four taings to the village of Meggadwonpoo , near the little 
river Zamoonee , and saw (from thence) six taings to the southward, the five 
mountains which encircle the city of Yazagyo ( 'Rdf agriha.) We halted five 
taings beyond Meggadwonpoo, at the village of Thefa. On the next day, 
we came in seve» taings to the city of Gara-thee ( Gaya,) and after tra- 
velling three and a half taings farther, we arrived at Bouddha Gara, ( Bud- 
dha (jaya,) and Boodh’s excellent tree, and put up to the eastward of that 
tree in a garden on the bank of the Nareenjara river. Boodh’s excellent 
tree is thirty-four tains? s distant to the south-southwest of Patalipoul ( b ) or 
Patna city. 

Of the seven places in which the most excellent Gaudama rested, the 
four following only are now visible, and they were seen by us. The village 


(”) A Burmese taing measures nearly two English thiles. 
( b ) The ancient name of Patna according to the Burmese. 
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of Tzyapala or Tsheil-kyouAg^ goat’s grazinggraund — Yatana Zengyan — 
Aneimmeittha hill — and the lake of M ogmzaleinda. ' The reqpiining places — 
Lenlwon tree, Yatanagdra or Shtveaiu, golden house, (and Baudhipallen, 
or throne of gold u%der the Peepul tree,) have disappeared and could not 
be found on enquiry. With respect to the four places now visible, the 
lake of Mounzaleinda is above ten tas(*) to the south-west of Boodh’s tree. 
Yatanazengyan with its temple is seven tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
hill of Aneimmeittha with its templq lies to the north-north-east of the tree. 
The Nareenjara river is upwards of forty tas to the eastward of the tree. The 
KulUs call that river Nilazala, ( Nilajan ) and on its eastern bank is the 
temple, 'Tsheit-kyoung-myoung, in the village of TsAeittan , which the Kulas 
now call JB agaroo -goun . ) 

After seeing and examining every spot and object, we prepared hand- 
some and suitable flowers o£ pure gold and pure silver, gilded and silvered 
cahdles, gilded priest's garments, umbrellas, and flags and streamers, with 
all of which, together with 1000 (*) lights, 'we worshipped and made offerings 
to Boodh’s excellent tree, in the name of the most glorious and excellent 
sovereign lord (king of Ava). The principal guardian of the tree, Muhunta- 
zee-zangyee, ( Muhunt Jogee) took charge of the gold and silver flowers. 

This Muhunt Jogee told us, that the English chief has given him twenty - 
seven villages contiguous to Boodh’s tree, and that lie lives on the revenue 
derivable from the same. He occupies a three-storied brick-house, with 
all his disciples and subordinate J ogees, living in the lower and uppermost 
portions of it. He dresses himself in £old. and sjlver Kinkhab, with gold 
and silver flowered muslins, and uses a rosary consisting of beads of pure 
gold of the size of the stone of the Tshee-byoo fruit. On asking him how 
many disciples and followers he had, he said upwards of five hundred, some 
near him and some at a distance. The subordinate J ogees t who constantly, 

(*)* A la is a measure of length equal tv seven cubits. 

(*) See note at the close. 

( e ) In figures in trfe original. 

* 2 Y 
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throughout the day and night, remain on guard near Boodh’s tree, are 
Lwot-tsam, Kj|arat, Yantee, Hat^a and Gomyen, which five men aine 

- *i 

appointed to thu duty by the principal Jogee. 

The circumference of Boodh’s tree on a line with th'e top of the encircling 
brick platform of five gradations, which forms its throne and is thirty-five 
cubits high, measured nineteen cubits and ten fingers breadth. The tree rises 
forty- four cubits* above the brick platform. 'From the top of the tree to the 
terrace on the ground on the eastern side, may be eighty cubits, or a little 
more only, apparently, the boughs and small branches, which once grew 
upwards, have in consequence of the great age of the tree spread out 
laterally, and this is the reason why the present height of the tree does not 
correspond with that mentioned in the scriptures. It was fresh and young 
when Caudama was perfected into a Boodh, and some of the boughs and 
small branches must then have been*growing«trcight upwards, as well as 
some laterally — hence, we must believe that it was truly said in the scrip- 
tures to be a hundred cubits high— -After going round and round Boodh's 
excellent tree, and offering our devotions to it during three days, we gave 
the guardian of the tree the Muhunt Jogee 80 rupees, and a present of 20 
rupees to his disciples, and the subordinate Jogees, and returned (to Patna.)" 


Note. — According to the Suddhitt scriptures Gaud am A, after he bad become perfected 
into a jjoodk under the Peepul tree, rested seven days at seven different places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that tree. These seven times seven days are called Thatta Thattaha, and the 

• t 

seven places Thatta TJidna — which are described as follows : 

1st Baudhi fallen gad \ pat f hama t,hdna— Place of the golden throne which had mira- 
culously risen from the ground under tho shade of the Peepul tree, and upon which Gau- 
dama sat immovable seven days. 

2d. Aneimmeitika koun, dootiga t,hdna-~' This was a spot on a rising ground at a short 
distance from the tree, at which Gaudama stood immovable, looking at the golden throne 
“ without winking or blinking/’ daring seven whole days. 4 

Yatana xen gyan , tatty a tjidna — This was another spot near the tree where Gau- 
PAM£ ualked backwards and forwards in the air daring* seven days. 
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4A. Yatana gara, or tkm amg chadoMifi* t,k6np -A golden nr gilded bouse whiob 
appeared miraculously near the tree, and in wbieb Gavdama remained seven days. 

Ift d*?’ , 

6tb. Izzapala Uheit kyoung nyoung bmg, punjamo t,h4Ha—Peep*(_ tree growing on a 
pieee of ground where go%ts usually grazed, a^d under which tree GauDama remained seven 
more days. ^ 

6th. Mounzaleinda ain , tohattama (,Adaa— Lake or tank of Jbwualmdii, In whiob 
dwelt a N&gttMT Dragon, in die eoils of whose body Gavdama sat seven days, covered by its 
hood completely from incessant showers of rain. 

?tb. Yaza yatana, or len Iwon bang, thattama t,h6na — A tree called Len huon, under 
which Gavdama lastly sat during seven days, and whilst seated here, two brothers,, mer> 
chants of a city called Onkalaba, near tbe site of the present town of Rangoon, paid their 
devotions .to Gavdama and presented him with some bread soaked in honey. He delivered 
to them in return eight hairs wfrioh he plucked out of his head, and when they returned home, 
they built a temple depositing in it some of these hairs, which temple, but enlarged and 
improved by different kings, is the present great Sh we dagoun temple at Rangoon. 

Boodh’s Peepul tree haft originally five large branches— but the southernmost was broken 

off by king Theeri-dhamma-thaukha, and sent as a present to a king of Ceylon, called 

# 

Dewanan : pebya-tkitt,ha, 

The above note will elucidate the accompanying copy of a picture, representing Boodh’s 
tree and the temple at Buddha Gaya , which was painted by a Burmese painter in the snfte 
of the mission, and presented to the king of Ava, 

Rangoon , June, 1834* II. BURNEY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having ventured, on tbe authority of Ratna Pavla, a Ceylonese Christian, well 
versed in the Pall and Burmese languages, whom 1 employed to correct the lithograph 
of the facsimile, and of the Burmese version, of tbe insc.rption received from Colonel 
Burney, to insert or alter such letters as appeared on comparison with the stone, to be 
wanting or erroneously written in tbe Burmese transcript, 1 have thought it iucumbenton me 
to append a list of these corrections, although tbe greater number are of no importance. 
The only two indeed which it is material to notice are those marked (E)and ((,) where the 
change makes a difference of 200 years in the date of the inscription, being read at Ava 
467 and 466 respectively, whereas Ratna Paula reads them 667 and 666. I have 
taken particular care fihat the facsimile should be correctly copied in these two places, 
and I confess, that although the first figure of the upper date is a little doubtful from the 
tail not being carried up so high as iii the second, the first 6 of the lower date seems to 
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me quite plain, and essentially different from the 4, Which occurs in the second line of the 
inscription, (h.j In the translation published in the Journal, Voh III. page $14, the 
latter date was addjpted : and I had since imagined that the circumstances of the frequent 
destruction of the building, and its final completion in the year 1305, A. D. were in some 
measure borne out by the fact noticed in Colonel Tod’s R&jaslhlpi, of frequent expeditions 
made from Miwar in Ihe 13lh century 44 to recover Gaya from the infidels.” Before ven* 
luring however to allude to my own reading in opposition to Colonel Burney’s, I 
referred to the uulhor at Ava, remitting him the portion of facsimile including the date, 
for his re-oxuminatiau. 1 now subjoin his reply, to which every deference is due ; yet it 
appears to me possible that the Burmese may have a bias in favor of the date which cats be 
best reconciled with their history ; in reading 687 they must have conceded the honor of 
rebuilding the temple, as Colonel Burney states, to the King of Arracan. — J. P. Sec. 

“ Your letter of the 16th October reached me yestesday, and I lost 00 time in 
showing to the Myawadee Woongyee (the most intelligent and learned Minister 
here), to the late Burmese Vukeel Maha-tsee-thoo, and to a whole company of Bur- 
mese Savant, your facsimile of the figures in the Gaya inscription, which however do 
not differ in the least from those in the copy we bgd here before. My friends still insist 
upon it, that the first figure in both dates is a 4, snch as is cqpnmonly written in the stone 
character, and not a 6; and referring to another 6 in*the inscription, that denoting the 
day of the week, Friday, they ask me to observe the difference. In the figure 4, the last 
portion of it does uot rise so high or afcve the line as the same part does in all the three 
sixes, and the body of the figure is rounder and more upright, and the elbow more 
marked than in the 6. t 

I cannot see also how your u collateral evidence from Tod’s Riyasth&n” is applica- 
ble. Both Missions to Gaya, that which met with impediments, and that which succeeded 
in repairing the temple, appear to have taksft place during the reign of the same 
King, Tshen-eyoo-thak,HEN-taRa-MBN, and the period between the two Missions 
could scarcely have been so great as that which elapsed between “ the crusades of the 
Rajputs to recover Gaya from the Infidels in 1300-1250,” and your date 1305. These 
crusades might have oocurred after the temple had been re-built. 

“Again, the capital of Pagan was destroyed by the Chinese in the Burmese year 
646, A. D. I&84, and for several yeurs after this. country appears to have been divided 
into several little principalities— 1 n 667, 668, A. D. 1305 and 1306, a King named 
Thrkha-thoo, reigned at Penya, a town to the south of Ava, permitting, as the Bur- 
mese Chronicles say, Tsau-.nket, the grandson of Tarouf-fy e-men, the King who 
fled from the Chinese, to reign at Pag&ni Adopt your reading of the inscription, and 
we must believe that this King of Penya, or (which I think is more probable), some King 
of Arracan sent tbesfe Missions to Gaya . These Burmese Savans, however, insist upon 
giving the credit of this good deed to Aloung-TSBE-THQQ, Kipg of Pay an." 

H. B. 


4 


9 


44 Ava , 8 th December, 1835.” 
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Note of ike alterations introduce# : in Version II. of Plate II, (the Transcript of the 
Facsimile , Plate I. in the Kyouk-cka, or square stone-letter f ) on comparing the 
Copy received from Ava with the three fresh Facsimiles taken %y Mr. Hathorne, 
from the original stos^ at Gaya. % J. p. 

The figures denote the commencement of each line in the original -The letters mark 


alternations ofaeading, as follows : — 

Ava transcript. Lithographed transcript. 


a. 

r, altered to 

9 

ra. 

9 

b. 

v n& > 

* 

na . 

• 

c. 

ntf a * . • • • • * i 

k 

nhui. 

<1. 

§ • » .* 

€ 

n. 

e, l, 

o, p, the letter 

* iS 

w, omitted in the Ava transcript. 

/• 

^ r 9 altered to 

lu 

y- 

9- 

ifi hi, 


ri. , 

h. 

^ , 4, this figure is here correctly used in the Ava text as 4. 

i. 

Uf, m, altered to 

up 


J, k, 

n, q, s, t y u, v , w, x, 

y> z> 

A \ Q, &, v ; in all those cases the form 


* i * a use( l f° r letter r, in lion flf |\ t which latter agrees better with tho 
facsimile. 

r. in this the latter form.of r ( rya) is used in the Ava version. A # 

u. Ol tu (grandson) altered to uj, hu (by) .—this may be a*fault of the sculptor. 


i. e. (4.) altered to [f (6) on the authority of the facsimile. 

j. f. LLI> V> (JJ* ry ; it does not alter the sense. 

«• *• & »*. 

i • 

k. caret ITJ lha. 

0Qret thiuv (pronounced do.) 

o. 3C, 21> 4 1 - 2 (men); this reading is doobtfnl. 

v. caret flT *. 

R. rfl H , Jcoa, to J uf mriy, earth— doubtful reading. 

t. HLUU aym, ; doe. not alter the sense. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY 

RESPECTING THE 

LAW OF MORTALITY, 

FOR 

BRITISH INDIA, 

•' * 

DEDUCED FROM THE REPORTS AND APPENDICES OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN IBM, TO CONSIDER THE EXPEDIENCY OF A 
GOVERNMENT LIPS ASSURANCE INSTITUTION; 


By CAPTAIN H. B. HENDERSON, 

Aut. Ut ly. Audr. Gent., Secretory to the Committee . 


From the enquiries set on foot during the operations of the Committee 
appointed by Government to enquire into the state of Life Assurance in 
India, a variety of curious and interesting documents have come to hand, 
and possibly a greater rittmber of statements lending to elucidate the rate 
of Mortality of British India, than have been before accumulated. To 
consolidate or abstract the results of the information thus obtained, it is 
hoped the following will not be unacceptable. 

With respect* to the Natives themselves of the vast regions under the 
British Rule in India, there are few general tabular statements available, 
and no extensive or sure data in our possession of a nature to exhibit the 
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genera] ratio of mortality, compared with that of the population of other 
parts of the world. A statement lately published in the^DelA* Gazette, 
giving the population, births, marriages, and deaths of that city for the past 
year (1833), throws style light on the* subject, but the term is too short to 
afford a proper view of the state' of the case, and the numbers and details 
not sufficiently precise to give a positive result for other similar plapes. 
From this statement, it would appear that the mortality ajt Delhi, though 
much greater than that experienced in the northern latitudes of Europe, is 
somewhat more favorable than that of the Roman States and Ancient 
Venetian Provinces, being a fraction less than one in twenty-eight souls 
perjguinum ; the latter being stated at one in twenty-seven. The ratio, 
however, greatly exceeds ’that of Europe altogether, which by some recent 
returns is one in forty-four for the north, and one in thirty -six for the 
south ; for better immediate reference, the Delhi statement, just referred 
to, is here given as published by the Civil Authorities of that City. 



Males . 

Females . 

Total . 

Adults, 


41,530 

81,118 

Children! • 


18,189 

38,742 

Total Population, . . 

w 


59,715 

119,860 

T 

Births. 

Deaths! 

Marriages. 

Males • 


2,168 

601 

Females, ....'. 


2,060 

527 # 

Total, « • • • 


4,248 

1438 


t • 





St 


Deaths. 

Males, 

Females. 

Total. 

At 1 year and under 


505 

1,109 

1 to 2 years, 


276 

546 

10 years and under, 

360 

303 

663 

Adults, 


996 ’ 

1,930 

Deaths, ... * 


2,080 

4,248 
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From the above it appears that rather more than 3£ per cent, per 
annum is the general rate of decrement ; and that more than one- fourth of the 

l 

deaths occur in the first year of infancy ; which, however, is a. more favorable 

result for that tender period, than Condon could exhibit 50 years back, 

when nearly one-third of its native-born population were found to decease 

in t|ic first twelve months after birth. More than half of the total deaths at 

Delhi in 1 833 peem to have occurred un£er 10 years of age : while the 

excess of mortality in males keeps pace with the observations of other 

< 

countries: among adults, generally, one dies yearly from a number of 
forty-two, and one from every sixteen below the age of ten. In some 
remarks added to the table itself, it is said that a small number from 
the deaths may be deducted for strangers and' foreigners, and a large 
proportion for the small-pox in Delhi, since the abolition of the Vaccine 
Institution. The calculation docs i*ot include the royal palace, said to 
contain twenty thousand souls. 

Application having been npide to Delhi for information regarding 
any period prior to former years,' it was stated in reply that the enquiry 
had not been instituted for 1833. ‘In future, it is hoped, these bills of 
mortality will be regularly exhibited. 

The native soldiers on the Bengal Establishment are particularly 
healthy under ordinary circumstances. It has been found by a late enquiry, 
embracing a period of five years,* that only one man is reported to have 
died per annum, out of every one hundred and thirty-one on the actual 
strength ofi the army. So injurious, however, is Bengal Proper, to* this 
class of natives, in comparison with the Upper Provinces, that although 
only one-fourth of the troops exhibited, are stationed in Bengal, the 
deaths of that fourth are more than a moiety of the whole mortality 
reported. It cannot be affirmed that this Table affords any criterion 


Vide Table No. l. 
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of the decrement of the population at large ; the very best periods only 
of life, (generally speaking from 20 to 45) are received ki the statement 
which gives these results ; the Sepoys arre healthily employed, well clothed 
and attended, while Jnany unrecorded deaths occur at their own homes, 
where, as a last resource, bad cases arc allowed to proceed on medical 
certificate. • It would seem by other documents* that out of about eighteen 
thousand invalid fighting men, bf the Bengal Army pensioned by the State, 
six hundred and eighty deceased during the year 1831-32, or one out of 2G£ ; 
while the average duration of the pension enjoyed by this class of men for 
a period embracing from May 1828 to October 1830, was 7 years 8.J months, 
and from May 1831 to ,t.he same month in 1832, the duration of pension 
was only about 5 years 4,! months. 

It is to be regretted wo are in possession of so little other information 
regarding natives. In common circumstances we may presume there is a 
tolerably uniform rate of mortality in most situations ; but, perhaps, in no 
climate is there loss tenaeiousness of lift? in times of pestilence or famine 
than among the too delicate mass of pur native population, and more pniv 
Ucularly in Bengal Proper. The vast number that perish under these 
calamities, or under visitations of Providence, such as the late inundations, 
would defy all calculation or attempt at tabular exhibition. In the statis- 
tics of British India it is still, however, a grand desideratum,- the possession 
of an accurate census of the large populous cities, with regularly published 

annual statements of the births, marriages and deaths, and all other mfor- 

• . , • 

#mation on this important point. 

The Committee was able to afford more accurale and extensive infor- 
mation of the rate of mortality of Europeans frequenting this country, 
and although the ever-fluctuating character of the Calcutta European 
population, or that of the other scats of Government, left them in uncertainty 


* Vide (Tables Nos. 2 and 9, 

• ’ . ’3 A 
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as to the real ratio of decrement in their immediate communities ; yet from 
the regular constitution of the public covenanted services at large under 
each Government, there were greater facilities for obtaining scrupulous 
accuracy in India, in every thing relating to the periods of arrival, the 
ages, and dates of death, of the Company's Civil and Military Services, 
than can be found perhaps in any other country or scattered community. 

The enquiry may commence with the 'common soldiery among whom 
the greatest mortality necessarily shews itself, from their habits, greater 
exposure, and the absence of much of the comfort and protection enjoyed 
by the higher classes. But it is scarcely needful to remark here that in 
the present paper there has been essayed no investigation into the causes 
of mortality, nor has any enquiry been instituted except into mere results 
and figured statements, called for to assist the Committee in calculating 
the correct value and expectation bf life under the various circumstances 
of European residence in India. It would appear from a military work, 
published in England in 1992, ofi enlisting, discharging, and the pensioning 
of soldiers, by Mr. II. Marsha m,, Deputy Inspector General of Army Hos- 
pitals His Majesty's Service, that our Inspector General, Dr. Biuikc, has 
stated, that coming to India at the mature age of 24 or 20 is the most 

P 

favorable to health in the soldier, and we beg to call attention to a state- 

o 

ment* furnished by the latter officer in confirmation of his opinion. By 
it we learn that in 192 1, a Regiment employed in Ava, experienced a ratio 
of mortality among the young men who went out with the corps, to the 
extent of 99 per cent., ..or l in evdry 2j, while among the Volunteers from 
other Regiments, win/ were considerably older, the mortality was 17 per 
cent, or 1 in (>. In 1825, (still on service in Ava) n was 305 per cent, or 
1 in 3 Jr among the former or younger class, and only 0 per cent, or 1 in 
16 in the latter or older. 


* Vide Tablo No, 4. 
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The Committee were favored with a complete report from Dr. Burke 
himself, embracing in addition to earlier information, the casualties of 

the last four years for the whole of His Majesty’s Army in Bengal. The 

• • 

rates of mortality generally for that term he makes to be 4.99 per cent, per 
annum with reference to the mean number of the troops. But he exhibits 
a curious distinction in the rate of danger at the diifercnt stations ; viz.* 

Deaths to strength. 


Fort William, 

7.59 

per cent. 

Berltampore 

6.77 

99 

Ch in surah 

6.10 

99 

Cawnpore,. . .* 

4.55 

99 

Bogleporc, 


99 

Dinaporc, 

3.84 

99 

Ghazipore, 

.... 3.80 

99 

Kurnaul, w 

.... 3.00 

99 

Meerut 

. . . . 1.09 


« 

Agra .• 

1.01 

99 

99 


With respect to the ages of the deceased, the Inspector General has 
now given more ample* in formation. During the four years 1826, 27, 28, 29, 
the ratio of deaths was- 


From the age of 18 to 20, 


... 16.12 

20 to 25, 


. . . 9.35 

25 to 30, 

m 

. . 10.13 



. . 6.92 

35 to 45, 


. . 9.54 


In the above term were included the extraordinary, casualties of the 
war in Ava and the seige of Bhurtpore. But in the four succeeding years 
of peace and noft-exposure of the troops; viz. 1830, 31, 32, 33, the 
ratio grow s more regular, t and assumes the generally steady progressive 
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increase of danger with increasing years, the same as in all the other Tables 
in possession of i lie Committee of officers and others ; viz. 


From 14J to 20 years, 
20 to 22 „ 

22 to 24 „ 

25 to 30 „ 

30 to 35 „ 

35 1o 45 „ 



t 


0.58 per cent. 
2.24 


,63 

i.86 ‘ 
-.22 


| 3.44 


It. should be remarked that from 18 to 20, during these four years, the 
class above represented, consists of recruits enlisted in India, the sons of 
soldiers of the regiments. 

The whole of Dr. Birkk'k Report is very valuable. It enters into the 
causes of the sickness, the difference of seasons, situations of barracks, &t\, 
and other points which cannot fail to he useful. It was forwarded to the 
Government, and it is to bo regretted it could not be appended to this 
abstract. 

The Committee also received frorit the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
Quinquennial Table of the Sickness and Mortality of the whole' of the Euro- 
pean Troops of the Bengal Army, including not only His Majesty’s Troops 
reported on by thb Inspector General — but also the men of the Artillery 
and Honorable Company's European Regiment.* The Tables confirm 
Dr. Bcrke’s Report. 

In ordinary circumstances.it wpuld seem that about one dies per annum 

t <L 

in every 10,5 throughout Bengal, but in Bengal Proper thcycarly percentage 
is nearly 7 — or one in about 14, while in the Upper Provinces it is consi- 
derably less. At one post, — Agra, the percentage has not been 2, or one in 
50 per annum, out of a garrison of one thousand men, a more favorable 
result than shewn in any Table hitherto prepared in India. 


* Vide Table No. *». 



m 


i*w m wymumt' iwiHMTtaH tiroi** 

The out Table is ,thi$ sd the CWc^BuriMx* European andEast 

Indian, at the P«tk>it^igt<%ht G«R**id.* j From the ^possibility o f 

ascertaining, with Ae means at the disposal of die Committee, the births 

and periodical accession of strangers, and the difficulty of separating the 

classes, it was impracticable to prepare from these data an accurate, or even 

approximating* expectation of life for the city of Calcutta. . • 

It may be presumed that the accessions chiefly experienced, by arrivals 

from England, include between the ages of 18 and 25, and that thenceforward 

until the later ages of retirement and return to the native country, there is 

# 

not much fluctuation in numbers, except in the yearly uncertain and tempo- 
rary addition of seamen and commercial visitors. This, of course, applies 
to the European part of the community ; the East Indian inhabitants being 
throughout more permanent and stationary. Under the foregoing sup- 
position, it will be found from the numbers exhibited in the Table that out 
of a radix of population of both classes to the extent of near three thousand 
souls of the age of 20 to 25, about one hundred die annually, or, us the real 
decrements shew, 3.84 per cent. . For the next ten years the annual per- 
centage is 5.49. For the ensuing same term, or from 35 to 45 it is 6.7 per 
cent. From 45 to 55, it is 6.18, while from 55 to 65, (though tins term is 
little to be relied on from the frequent secession of persons retiring to 
England) the percentage is 8.4. Out of four thousand 'seven hundred and 
thirteen burials altogether recorded in 20 years, two hundred and seventy- 
nine are seamen, who died on a visit to the port — swelling the nttio of 
, decrement, it may be supposed, at the* middle ages. It is to be regretted 
that this Table could not be rendered available for any useful purpose 
to the Committee : all that could be gathered from it was a picture of 
Indian mortality, probably in its concentrated, worst, and most appalling 
character. 


* Vide Table No. 0. 
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It might be supposed that the expedience of thelate life Assurance 
Institutions woyld have afforded some data fer guidance, and haveCxhibited 
a fair estimate of the ratio of decrement, among the insuring classes at least; 
but a little consideration and advertence to the f&cts before us would 
explain the difficulty and danger of relying upon the results ' of the 
different offices. The insured were chiefly, or a large portion of them, 
debtors in the services ; men, it may be supposed, improvident in their life 
and habits ; a few were adventurers, pr others embarked in speculations, 
cither necessitated unwillingly to incur the expence of a Life Assurance, 
or, as the figured Tables would sometimes lead to the suspicion, urged into 
the Society by the apprehension of approaching death. Thus,' in the 
Fifth Laudable Society existing from 1822 to 1827,* there were one 
hundred and eighty-seven lapses out of one thousand three hundred and 
ninety lives ; no very considerable mortality it would appear at first sight, 
as it ranges under 3 per cent, per annum, — but on a closer inspection of 
the Table it will be seen that seventy-five of the one hundred and eighty- 
seven deaths occurred in the two years immediately succeeding the Assur- 
ance, while the remainder of the lapses, one hundred and twelve in number, 
are traced to have lingered through ten years from the period of entrance 
into the Laudables. Such a misproportion of early lapses must-have arisen 
from other cause than mere accident. 

The Sixth Laudable Tablet in tbe possession of the Committee, gives 
only the total number of lives and lapses without classing them by years 
of entrance'or decrement ; the -former were nine hundred and ninety-dix in 
number, and the deaths one hundred and eighty, or 3.6 per cent, per 
annum — the common average ; but by apportioning the presumed periods 
of lapses among the five years of the Laudable, the more correct yearly 
per centage would be exhibited at 3.89. 


* Vide Table No. 7. 


t Vide Table No. 8. 



The Oriental has existed % a longer te$m, i 


ments up ta, 18$% i&w&mnj *» <m thousand sevenbunjlred ondeighty- 
one lives ; outofwfc&b, during twelve years, it suffered to the, extent of three 
hundred and seven ty^three lapses, rfut unless, as will be understood by the 
more accurate, and certain Tables to be hereafter referred to, there, have been 
some extensive, frauds at < times practised on the Society, it is ^difficult to 
account for the very heavy ralk of mortality. it has experienced. It insured 
on an average , seven hundred and eight lives yearly, losing of these with 
more or less regularity, more than thirty-one persons in the year, or att 
actual percentage of 4.39. Its greatest percentage of lapses, during, one 
year was 0.89, and its leaBt 2.78. We believe here also some of the hea- 
viest lapses occurred in certain cases shortly after the parties had effected 
insurance. 

Although the Committee were unable to. avail themselves of the expe- 
rience* of the Calcutta Life Insurance Offices to for/n a true estimate of the 
mortality, it may be remarked that the deaths exhibited by them nevertheless 
wonderfully bear out the fact shewn in all the general Tables prepared from 
the Honorable Company’s different* services of the regularly progressive 
ratio of danger (with a trifling exception only in some of the. Tables,) from 
increasing years and prolonged residence in India. The ratio iu the Army is 
generally under 3 per cent, for the first years of exposure, and increases to 
about 3£ per cent, at 30 : 4 per cent,, at 40 i more than 4$ at 50, and con- 
siderably higher at the next decennial period, while shortly after this time 
of . life the longevity of the surviving Apglo*Indians almost keeps pace with 
the Northampton and other Tables, prepared diking the last century in 
Europe. In the Civil Service the percentage of mortality for the last forty 
years has been somewhat under 2 per cent, for the first twenty years of 
residence in India ; a result far more favorable than that of the other services. 
After the ape of 40, the ratio of decrement would appear to keep pace with 
that of the Army? 



m 




t , Akfiyofoy..* Table* has been received from England* prepared by 
an eminent Actuary on data furnished from that pre&Heneyywhichwould 
have been valuable, bat that throughout the document (ithe Actuary, in the 
absence of more correct data, has erroneously assumed, that the probability 
of living any one year up to the age of58is correctly expressed by the 
fraction <4; or in other words, that firom jhe age of 18 to 58, r one person 
uniformly and regularly dies per annum fron/ every twenty -seven members 
of the service. This error, which it appears the Actuary had no means of 
rectifying, has vitiated the Table and calculations throughput, as it ismt 
variance with the positive fact of the increasing danger of every five or ten 
years’ residence in India. The progressive ratio of age holds good here 
as in Europe, with an increased impetus from the effect of climate. The 
result of this error has made the expectation of life in the Bombay 
Table .nearly 20 per cent, too favourable fqr.oHages above' 30 or 35, 
diminishin g the probable value of life for ull ages below it. The fraction 
it is believed may .accurately represent the average annual decrement 
at , Bombay for the entire service, but it varies necessarily with the age and 
rank of tho individual, much in the same manner we presume as has been 
actually experienced in the last-twenty 'years in the Bengal Army ; where 2.34 
percent, has been the- ratio of yearly mentality for Ensigns, 2.75 for Lieute- 
nants, 3.45 for- Captains, 4.10 for-Majors, 4.84 for Lieutenant-Colonels and 
5.94 lor Colonels. We may assume thegeneral ages of the Ensigns to have 
been trader,. 82, the Lieutenants under 33, the Captains and Majors 45, 
the Lieutenant-Colonels 55, &cr , **• V 

a 

In the last twenty years (as recently ascertained*!) there have died one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Officers 6f the Bengal Army, or 
59.2 per annum, out of an average nutisber of one thousand eight hundred 


Vide Table No. 10. 


f Vide Table No. 11. 
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and ninety-seven persons, nr about 3.12 per cent i the mean ages of the 
deceased Were as follows s'— • * * ’■* ' 

81 Colonels, deceased, mean age 61 

97 Lieut.-fcols. ditto, ditto,. 51 

. -• V 

78 Majors, ditto, ditto, 40 

277 Captains, ditto, ditto, 36 


651 Subalterns, the mean age not ascertained, but it ranged 
from 18 to 33. * 

It may be as well here to exhibit in a simple comparative Table the 
difference of the rate of mortality at the three Presidencies, Bengal being 
clearly less inimical to* the health of the European than either Madras 
or Bombay. 


Comparative annual percentage of Mortality of the Officers of the three 
'Armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay .* 


- » a - 

Presidency. 

a 

*3 

i 

3 

1 

-s 

a 

1 

i 

s* 

H 

1 

£ 

I 

■ 8 

it 

i 

1 

l 

i 

** 

i 

if 

> 

a 

% 

General 

Average. 

• 

Bengal, .«*• 

5.04 

4.84 

4.10 

8.45 

2.76 

2,34 

— 

3 

8.12 

mmm 

ill • 

Madras, .... 

5.40 

6.11 

5.42 

6.02 

4.17 

3.80 

4.08 

4.31 

4 A 9 

>3.85 

Bombay, • • 

5.74 

6.45 

3-77 

3.78 

3.96 

^3 

4.08 

4.21 

3.04 

)* 










0 



The rate of mortality in the Bengal Pilot Service! has been accu- 
rately registered for the past thirty years. Its numbers are not sufficient for 
any general Table, as the annual effective strength of the Department 
has averaged only about one hundred and forty individuals. Out of these 


3 c 


* Vide Tables Nos, 11, 12 and 13. 


t Vide Table No 14. 
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have deimsed d.3€ per cent, while as many as 31 more, (or 0.73 per cent) 
haye been drowned ; this mode of death having occasioned nearly one-sixth 
of the 'entire mortality. On the examination of the (Tables of the Pilot 
Establishment which have been compiled in the Master Attendant's Office, 
under orders of the Marine Board, several curious circumstances have 
comO to view. Presuming them to be correet, we find their rate of decre- 
ment, generally speaking, does not exceed that of the Officers of the Army, 
but the periods of service and the age^of the deceased are much less than 
those of the Europeans elsewhere exhibited. Thus while the Branch Pilots 
Or seniors whose time of life corresponds with that of Field Officers, have 
demised at the percentage of 4.46 per annum, the extreme age of the oldest 
has been 47 only, the mean age being 44 of all who died. The oldest 
Pilot on the list had only served thirty years, the mean of servitude 
for the whole casualties being only twenty-thpee years. Thirty-two Mas- 
ters have died in thirty years, the percentage being 4.30, their mean age 
at the time of death being thirty-six, after a moan of service of seventeen 
years. The deaths in the First Mates (the most exposed class probably) 
have been heaviest of any, or 3 per cent. : their mean age was 20, and their 
period of service ten years. The Second Mates deceased only at half that 
rate, their mean age being 28 also, their service eight years. Among the 
Volunteers, the casualties by drowning are twenty, while the natural deaths 
are only fifty, the total percentage per annum being 4.10, the mean age 
of the* deceased of this rank was 22, and their average periods of service 
three and a # half years. , 

The Committee rdbeived separate Returns of the decrements among 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments stationed respectively at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* At the first mentioned place the decrements 
on the whole arp found to be 3.37 per cent, per annum ; at Madras 3.33, 


Vide Tables Nos. 1ft, If, and 17 . 
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and at Bombay.3.28. .Tlwrorroidtoweukl jiceppaeewitkthc 

deaths in the Company’s Army, hut there is roason.to beUqvcthattheremre . 
some discrepanciesfin the Returns of the strength of His Marty’s Queers, 
mid that many are included (such as Officers with Depots in Europe and 
others) who are not exposed to an Indian climate, and whose appearance 
therefore ip the Table would tend to vitiate, the correct ratio of mortality 
throughout. In the ' Table, famished by Dr. Bobre for the last four years, 
the percentage has been .4.12 per qnnum, and in Retums origmaily sent to 
tlie Committee by the Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Troops,* the 
percentage was as high as 5.40 for the last twenty years. In explanation 
of this apparent excess the Adjutant General has justly observed that 
King’s Regiments come “ to India . bodily, the Officers being of different 
ages from 16 to 50,” and the twenty years shewn in the Tables being those 
of peace in Europe, Subalterns “are from 30, to 50 years of age, while in 
time of war their age would scarcely exceed 25.”, In explanation also of 
there being more deaths among His Majesty’s Officers than those of the 
Hon'ble Company, the Adjutant General states the fact of all the Behgal 
Regiments having been sent to Ava, while few Hon’ble Company’s 
Troops were employed from Bengal. He also observes that Europeans 
always compose the heads of columns in attacks of fortified places 
and consequently are the greatest sufferers. The whole of these reasons 
are sufficient to explain why there should seem a greater ratio of mortality 
with His Majesty’s Regiments, but it is to be remarked, that the casual- 
ties fti action are much less in either seryice 4han is generally presumed. In 
Bengal, out of two hundred and eighty-four deaths in His Majesty’s 
Regiments, only fourteen, in those Returns, appear to have been killed 
in action, or about one in every twenty of those whose deaths are reported ; 

* In the ^Original Returns, out of an average of 281.20 live* yearly exposed to the climate, 
the decrements were *14.15 per annum. The corrected Returns, it is believed, contain the 
Deplit Companies, and others in Europe. 
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at Madras out of three hundred and twenty-four deaths, only ten are 
returned *f in action,”* or one in every thirty-two ; and at Bombay* 
four are reported out of one hundred and thirty-foul deaths, or one in 
thirty-one. There may be some inaccuracy, however, in this point in the 
Returns. 

<In the Honorable Company’s Bengal Amy the deaths in action have 
been equally or* more rare during the last ewenty years, thirty-nine only 
being reported out of one thousand one jhundred and eighty-four casualties, 
or about one in every thirty ; in the Madras Army forty-three out of one 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven casualties, or one in every thirty- 
three ; and in Bombay eighteen out of eight hundred and fifty casualties, 
or one ih forty-seven. There is very little difference in this respect 
between the two services in India, with reference to the total strength of 
each, as will be seen in the following calculation* shewing the very small 
percentage per annum of Officers who have been killed out of the average 
yearly strength of Officers of both services at the different presidencies : 

4 His Majesty’s Officers. 

Percentage per 

* annum killed. 


Bengal, 0.16 

Madras, 0.11 

Bombay, 0.09 

Honorable Company’s Officers. 

t 

Bengal 0.10 

Madras, 0.13 

Bombay, 0.08 


The foregoing explanation is necessary to shew that the adoption of 
the rates of mortality in the Military Service, as data on which to base a 
general Table, is not materially affected by deaths in action. It is true the 
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Civil Service are proved to be less exposed to death by one-third than tire 
Army, and particularly in the junior ages. Yet, for the community at large, 

including all classes, the Army casualties may be taken as a fair and 

• • 

reasonable criterion. * 

The Committee, it should be mentioned, in preparing their rates of 
premium for Life Assurance, availed themselves entirely of Mr. CuhS'in’s 
data and calculations. This Table of Mortality it is not deemed right to 
publish here, as Mr. Curnin would probably desire to bring it forward 
under his own illustrations and details of the process of its laborious 
compilation, llis calculations exhibit the accurate results of research and 
patient enquiry into the periods of service and dates of death of a greater 
number of well known individuals than it is believed, have ever been 
exhibited in any extant Table of Mortality. These calculations alone 
would have been sufficient, to guide the Committee safely to fix the 
rate of premium, but it was thought fit to adduec at one view in the 
Appendix to the Report, the whole of* the general Documents in the 
separate and previous possession of the Committee. The whole will d>c 
found wonderfully to bear out Mr. Ccrmn's calculations when that gentleman 
may find it convenient to publish them. 

A valuable paper by Mr. II. T. Prix.sk e, of the Civil Service, which 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July 1832, has been 
made ust- of. It embraces a period of forty- one years. It appears that 
between 1790 and 1831, there were niue hundred and four Civilians, who 
* safely reached Bengal, so as to be included it^ the enquiry. From this 
number two hundred and seventy-five lapsed in forty-one years, or at the 
average rate of 2.25 per cent, of the lives yearly ascertained to have been 
exposed to the decrement. 

Another document referred to was a Table by Major Dr Havikand, 
of the Madras Army, of the numbers, ages, and mortality of the Honorable 

Company’s Officers under Fort Saint George, from 1808 to 1820 inclusive : 

3 i) 
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it shows the deaths to have been six hundred and forty-seven in that period, 
at the rate of 3. ifi per cent, per annum, or one lapse in thirty-one and a 
half lives. * » 

A third also referred to is a statement of the Bengal Army, shewing, 
as the above, the numbers, ages, and deaths at our own Presidency, (com- 
piled several years ago by Mr. G. J. Gordon) from the year 1760. It gives 
four thousand one hundred and thirty-eight fives, from which number two 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five deaths are exhibited. These deaths 
we find by reference to the Table occurred at the rate of about 3.3.) percent, 
per annum. 

It is unnecessary to republish the three Tables just spoken of, as it is 
believed, they have all elsewhere appeared— but from the information 
afforded by them — a general Table* was prepared by the Secretary of* the 
Committee— which is appended for the sake of comparison, with the Com- 
mittee's final Table now to be brought to the notice of the Society. 

Several of the Committee, it seems, had been led to believe that 

/ 

if /accurate Tables of the Indian Army could be obtained for the last twenty 
years only, a more favorable picture of the law of mortality for Europeans 
in British India would be obtained, than that exhibited by Mr. C’ckmn ; 
that his data from their very copiousness - the number of names exhibited, 
and the extent of time gone back into — must have included every variety 
of Military Servants from the earliest employment of regular Troops by the 
Company, and the result in consequence might be less favorable than what 

i 

is at present experienced. Mr. Cijrnin's researches — by exhibiting the 

t 

casualties of the last century — embraced a period of wars, exposure, and 
ignorance of proper means of protection from the climate, from which 
the more recent servants of the Company have been generally exempted. 


* Vide Table No. 18 . 
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In a word, it was thought desirable to shew the Government, not only that 
3Ir. Cv un in's Tables were perfectly safe, but that a lower rate. of premium 
than that fixed by&iim might eventually be adopted with confidence— and 
although the Committee were not prepared, from obvious considerations of 
caution, to recommend the lower scale in the first instance, still it would be 
satisfactory, for the Government to see upon what sure grounds the State 
was solicited to proffer its guarantee. • 

Under these impressions the Adjutants General of the three presiden- 
cies were called upon, with the sanction of Government, to furnish correct 
Returns, with the names and ages of all Officers who had deceased year by 
year at the different presidencies since the year 1814 — together with the 
strength of the respective Armies for the twenty years exhibited. The 
information so obtained, it is not deemed requisite to publish here — parti- 
cularly as the statements wore found* insufficient without further details ; 
but these last were effectually procured by a form,* which the Adjutant 
Generals’ Offices were requested to liavd filled up — and which it may 

be useful to print with the other Tables, as they will enable any one who 

* 

enters into these enquiries to prepare Tables from the data thus given 

after his own mode of calculating ; and, as there arc various formula for 

% 

obtaining the expectation of life, to follow that most approved of by him- 
self. From the new form of statements, and on the assumption that 
every Cadet's age averages eighteen on his first arrival in India, f it was easy 
to ascertain how many persons of any given age had passed through,— (and 
♦what was the number of decrements in^any’givep year of exposure to the 


* V ide Tallies Nos. 19, 20 and 21. 

1 Mr. Cl UN in has established from the result of a reference to one thousand two hundred 

ami six Baptismal Certificates obtained by him, that cightecu years, less a few days, was the 

# 

mean age of that numlier of Officers on their reaching India. No general calculation there- 
fore can materially err in assuming the age in question. 
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climate. Thus Tables, Nos. 22, 23, 24* were prepared for each presidency 
respectively. 

From these last a general Tabic was correctly made o' it ; half the number 
of Officers yearly retiring, or otherwise quitting the service, being deducted 
from the number of lives yearly exposed to the climate, on the principle 
that the retirements themselves were probably scattered through the year in 
which they occurred, and a portion of them only exposed to Indian mor- 
tality for the whole period. With such extensive data, thus rendered available, 
the Table No. 2«>, | was at length compiled ; and this may be deemed a fair 
criterion of the law of mortality and expectation of life under existing 
circumstances iu India. At the more advanced ages, us individuals are for 
the most part iu Europe, the Northampton Tables are adopted, which being 
less favorable to life than the Carlisle ascertained law of mortality;’ may 
more faithfully represent the state of the ease as applicable to the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

The calculations themselves in the greater portion of the Tables, were 
mpde by Mr. Fergus, son, Auditor, King’s Troops’ Department, iu the 
Military Auditor General’s Office, and the result of these Tables generally, 
after due allowance for tlie errors, which must creep into tedious and 
voluminous operations of this nature, may be the more confidently relied 
upon when it is understood that, although wrought separately and perfectly 
apart, they -will be found to agree in all main points with Mr. Cvkkik'h 
more elaborate Tables, and particularly so if reference be had to his data of 
the last twenty years only. 


Vide Tables Nos. 22, 23 and 24. 


+ Vide Table No. 23, 
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Tab. I.— ABSTRACT shewing the strength, the proportion of Sick to strength, and 
ratio of Deaths to strength, per cent., for the undermentioned periods of Native Corps 
at tho several Stations of the Army where*European Troops are cantoned. 
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Tab. II.— -STATEMENT shewing the number of Deaths in the Invalid Pension 
Establishment (of Fighting Men) reported front 1st May 1831 to 30th April 1832; 
also the average *f Age when pensioned and the duration of Pension. 



Menu of Number 
of Year* of 


duration of 
Pension. 



Tv is. II I. -STATEMENT showing the nufiiul Deaths 
(llegulur Army) reported iroiu May 1828 to October 


in Pension Establishment 
1830, or \ears, a^so 


average of Age when pensioned and Hie duration of Pension. 
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Tab. IV.— RETURN of the Strength of the Regiment when it arrived in 

India in 1823 ; the numbers of Men who joined the Corps, and the numbers who 


died till 31st December 1829. 
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Tab. V.— STATEMENT shewing the amount of Casualties by Death in tho European 
Troops, ut the several stations of the Army, when European Troops are stationed 
mulct* the Presidency of Fort William, distinguishing those by Cholera Morbus, fiorri 
those by ordinary Diseases and general proportion of the Sick to the Healthy, for the 
preceding 5 years, up to 31st December 1832. 
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consequently calculations are made for that year for ID months only. 
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TA RLE V. — Continued. 
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Tab. VI.— STATEMENT of Burials of Europeans and East Indians at the Paik Street Protestant Buriat 
Ground, for tlio Years mentioned, with tho Ages of the Deceased, from 1814 to 1833, both inclusive. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
Tab. VII— FIFTH LAUDABLE SOCIETY-1822-27. 
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TABLE X. — Continued* 


Shewing* the rate of Mortality among the Military Officers at Bombay. 
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Tab. XL— TABLE shewing the Casualties among Officers of the Bengal Army, (Hon. 
Company's Service) from the year 1814 to 1833, with the average percentage for 
each class and for euch year. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


Tak. XIV.— DECREMENTS iii the different Ranks of Officers in the Bengal Pilotage 


Establishment, from 1804 to 1833 inclusive. 




































Tab. XV. — TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of Ilis Majesty's lfegimcnts on the Bengal Establishment, 

fiom the \ear 1S14 to 183-3 inclusive. 
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Tab. XVI. — TABLE shewing tjjie Decrements among Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Madras Establishment, 

from the year ltl4 to 1833 inclusive. 
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Tab. XVII.— TABLE shewing the Decrements among Officers of His Majesty’s Regiments on the Bombay Establishment, 

from the } T ear 1814 to 1833 inclusive. 
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0 RESULTS OF AN. ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


t*. XVIII.— TABLE shewing the average rate of Mortality nnong Gentlemen of the Public Service in India, 
with the probablo expectation of Life, as prepared from the 'j'ubles of Messrs. Frinsep, Gordon and Major 
DoIIaviland. 
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LAW OF MORTALITY, FOR BRITISH INDIA. 


Tab. XXV.— TABLE shewing the Bver«e rate of Mortality among Officers of the Indian Army, fron 
year 1814 to 183d, or for a period of 20 years; with the probable expectation of Life deduced therefrom. 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 
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XIX.— STATEMENT shewing the number of Officers, ('adets of the different Seasons, who were j»n the 
itrength of the Bengal Army at the beginning of the years specilild, with the number of Retirements, Dismiss s, . 
tnd of the Deaths during the year in question. ( 
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RESULTS OF AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING THE 


IT.— ABSTRACT STATEMENT showing the number of Officers at different Ages, and the Casualties 
mrring at each year of Ago among the Officers of the Bombay Array from 1814 to 1833, inclusive. 
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i ’/// i\)d 'Hmt, - Lord oi' (he Thai rus or l\lio-nii!> Lo-an «, (the supri me 
ruler.) ilc i- also hoi Ii tin- proto-tor ol‘ the Phrti Stif.sniiTi (*) or Huddhisl 
iiiitJi, and l!u* chit 1’ judge in tlu- Empire, to whom ultimate appeals art 
made from inferior jiuli' ial departmeins. He is not however the held of 
the Church, the Hierarchy being muh r a I* Inti (fj or high . 

priest, who merely regulates ecclesiastical discipline, w ithoul interfering in 
mat lei s of state. 

r l lie King ought to be guided in his public conduct by his Plan 
Muh:t Rttcltaklu uo ( ) or spiritual guide and his chief ministers ; and it is to 


O Pra sthana. 


( ) i : ’. Pt a Buddha any y n. 


( ') l*. Pra mahd rdja guru . 
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be suspected from* the nature of past events, that when deficient in talent 
ami energy lie Income'' a mere puppet in the hands of a yet more despotic 
(if such he possible) aristocracy. 

From whatever mihi'cc the lecjslalive jmwer proceeds, it appears to he 
enforced with less regard to public opinion than was generally exhibited by 
the ancient |)\ nasties and Princes of llindoostan, even while, in the pleni- 
tude of sovereign authority ; because they fell that their subjects if they 
did not actually rebel against oppression, could, upon a liltuii; occasion, 
easily transfer tin tr allegiance to a domestic rival or to a fori iuu invader. 

'The succession in Siam is hereditars in the male line. \Y onu u are not 
admissible to the throne, w hich is one political feature di-.lm<>uishiiei' the 
Siamese from the natives of Ifiudoostau. The eldest soil succeeds, although 
it has not apparently always been thus, ^ next to him oihi r '■ons, then 
the brothers of the Kim*. I $i 1 1 any one of these may he si | aside 
from incapacity. It does not imfrei|ucntlv happen that the Kim; pre- 
vious to bis death nominates a successor, ho pin; - I hereby to pro nil a 
civil war. The motives, however, which lime him to such a measure In im; 
generally unjust, partial or fanciful, and to ihe exclusion and prejudice of 
the Sonnhl I* Jim Charm (ok ijmo — or heir apparent, they consequently 
defeat the object. 

It rarely happens that a new reiun i.-. not lie” mi in disorder and blood. 
Hut the evils wlucli here follow a disputed slice esrion are little felt bcyoml 
the precincts of the palace, and the spheres of the respective contendin'.;' 
parties. These last seldom ombiaee, or come in contact with, the mass of 

t t. 

the people, which finds its best safety' to consist ii< neutrality. It is 1 hi - 
culpable apathy' which rivets the chains of the subject, and is the surest 
bulwark of the oppressor's throne; for the new Kim; rises triumphant over 
the ashes of his slaughtered brethren, and iinds equally in this ease, as lie 
should have experienced in a quiet succession, that the machinery of 


* Kcinl'er, vol. 1, p. 20 
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(iovernment lias nol hern disturbed, mid that it is yet as rigid, formal and 
energetic as before. 

It must be confessed that their system of government is in many 
respects well adapted to the genius and locality of the people ; that.it is 
minutely, as well as extensively ellicient, cannot hedtnied. It Is to these 
causes, and to the nmstaul tension presen ed throughout the various sinews 
of the Slate, that Siam is entitled to rank amongst, the kingdoms of, the 

m 

Hast ; for neither her population, since that is but limited, yor her territo- 
ries, la r*»e though ill-peopled ns they actually arc', would confer a sight to 
such an honor. 

The (io\ eminent penetrates by its spies into the domestic citric, and 
even punishes those, who having the opportunity do nol become informers; 
never trusts an individual, however low in office or hit'll in favor and 
dignity, with any degree of solitary and unchecked power; suspc ets every 
subject, to be a disguised enemy ; and exacts from the bulk of tin* male 
population their personal service, ami from the higher ranks the homage of 
slavery and tear; monopolizes wealth ; cripples and confines trade’ both 
domestic and lore ign by .-s'lisc !<■-.?, unprofitable and p<T\eisc restrictions, aijd 
mean, narrow minded regulations, and is fivepuinly lorn time indulgent to 
de iiiujuenev , that in ihe e nd it may satiate its cupidity and shew itself 
unsparing, as it al.vav - is, m le-liibu, .on. 

Tbei. 1 is a -a i\*n. affinity briuixt ilie Siamese and* ibtrurm plans of 
government, lint in their details it would seem lhal. a liimer < hu in of 
responsibility has been wrought th/oiighouf the body politic in Siam* than 
in that of Av a. 

•' f 

Were the 7 \fiui nation as bold and militant as liny are 1 crafty, plausi- 
ble and ambitious, they might well from their unanimity lx de'emeel danger- 
ous neighbours, even to Koroprun settlenie’iits. For what else: than their 
unity of purpose could have enabled them, until cheeked partly by Euro- 
pean influence' with inferior i mm Iters, t<i overawe (lie Malay an States of 
Kcddah, Per ah, Palani, Salungore and others. They arc perfectly aware 
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of | lie* ground om which tlirv stand ; Jor while roll actively aflecting to 
despite tlu- Malay sin character in every respect, they yet as indiridua /,■ 
h< hold them with n dread which i > <|uito ludicrous. This feeling may have 
arisen from (heir experience of the determination generally evinced by 
sea fan in* and piratical Malays, for the agricultural Malays are generally a 
ipiirt set of people. If combination, destitute of patriotism, or true military 
spii« : t, can give to Siam the power to eonlroul those possessing perhaps more 
perMinal courage though less organized means of defence, to what a distance 
may we !■ oppose they won 1 l he east behind lb i rope; m troops, should they 
r\ er he so unfoi lunate a*- to lead themselves into a war where the*>e may 
he encountered. 

It were tain to indulge in the belief that tin' Malays w ill ever firmly 
join to repel their invaders. They have never been united and have never 
t (instituted a nation since they sent oil* colonies from the original body, 
whatever transitory power iii'-ululetV Stales .may have at dill’erent periods 
of history possessed. 

Were Siam to relax her system of rule, and to admit of Iter outer pro- 
vim es bring governed hy irresponsible chiefs, instead of controlling each 
In a council of two officers specially nominat' d at court ; and were she 
to permit foreigners freely to report to all her polls, we -lioiild soon witness 
the result of such policy in the dismemberment of her Kin pin*. We must 
believe tint those chief* would -pccd'ily imbibe from their Kuropean visit- 
or’', new iih as on every subject, and principally oil commerce, and that 
having once leaped the harrier to improvement they would hasten to join 
with those, or to employ the knowledge they had gained, in asserting inde-* 
pcndencc. Such considerations however do not perhaps weigh so much 
at the court, as the dread of /us/wg revenue, by fairly opening the trade of 
inferior polls. 

Unless Simp unalterably adheres to her present scheme of policy, 
extension must weaken her, for she is not in the condition of a State borne 

t 

down by a superabundant population to which emigration is a relief; a fact 
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sufficiently apparent from llie care with which she prevents the migration 
of her subjects ami especially of women — although I am free to confess 
that the same reason will not account for a similar prohibition in China. 
Her main territory is so thinly peopled in comparison with its extent of 
surface, that instead of bciug able to support and spare a drain from its 
numbers, she is forced to cheek emigration by sumptuary laws. A man may 
indeed obtain permission to leave the country, or may quit it without leave 
having been granted, but in neither case (unless he happens to li\e. on the 
boundary) will be find it possible to take bis family with him. 

If the restriction was to he removed thegieatest part of Lower Siam 
would .-mon he abandoned b\ its inhabitants. 

When the King of Siam is spoken of by a subject bis real name is 
never mentioned. The usual designation on such occasions is P/tra w/g. 

His lilies howexer are very numerous, and in tin; following which have 
be* n extracted from authoritafiu- law digest-,, and authentic letter.", the 
Sanscrit scholar will probably lind allusions to inoie western regal titles. 

In one work lie is entitled Pitta Kartutna jtrabttuf SoimIc!r//it -rha 
ijmls-thol Et'sd-un baromma ban./ttr/frn Pitta Pfwo/lhtc C It ail it yn Itaa-klnha 
.mo \,)iii(h/r/m P It rtf Natatsnau itn, M.Jta Hat-ha t ham tut iita/ta prastv ! .(') 

“ The pre-eminently merciful an i oumiiieeut. the soles of whosg fret 

'• resemble those of llaotbUtu — the exalted, l hr aar ; lie. who claims descent 

♦ 

“ from the mighty father of llama I Tltohaiol}; and who may be compared 
“ with I'i.rttra, who is supremely biewd in the po-s»»..ion of all (bat mortal 
" ean*desire, and who like 1 Poat/tljta tin* Lord, is bead overall, lie, is 
“ like P/trtt \arai (a title of /lama), and bis piutv hud virtue fransiend in 
“ brightness the. magnificence and lustre of bis imperial "tale." 

it must not he supposed that the Siamese are such idiots a« to believe 
that these outrageous titles are with justice applied. They candidK allow 

(') t\ 1*1(1 karunA /mi pad a iktic/ilinttn tints tsett; a jjaiautu .. . , pra Jlnxldhtl fan 

‘oit u if tin (i .... j tijtl tihumma .... mn/iii ./niist ttha. 
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them to be the phrases of adulation. Again we have in another place the 
following addition to the ij notation just made : — 

Souideleha I* Jim Kka lJiah-on<? Eeso-an hnrommanarol PJira Chaau 
iia-yoohoaj') \\hi<h means “he who is in possession of all that mankind 
covet and desire, and who is famed for virtue and dignity." 

And l* Jim nm/tu Krasuat Chad a fait, Chuau pjicu devil Chaau p, beep, hop 
C Intuit C/tti’U'ctl .( ) 

“ The greatest of princes; firmly established in justice and virtue; 
lord of earth and sky, of life and death, whose sway is unbounded." 

“And ('hakkmpjiaf somdel I* Jim Chuau Kroons>s<r. Ayootljiaiya llieppa 
" maha imhjion son"' pjiiuiiaiu PJira 'PJnciuuiss .{') The wielder of the 
“ mighty discus of the Cods, the great Lord and King of Kroons* sir Ayoot- 
“ thaiya *) (the old capital the mime being officially applied to the new one.) 
“ which in brilliancy and splendor vies with tlx 1 bright abodes of the 
“Cods. lie who is privileged to sit on the exalted PJira r l\hrcn<uii( 
“ (throne )" 

I* Jim PJiooUjiee Chau yohoa selhniahaun mru flacha An I PJnu C/iirn 
Aljiert ,(’) PJira I Jar nans* sourer mu in rcen/haii, PJira KJioun (o-iuisf (or 
Khont >• or KJioau « Lo-uns*.) 

“lie who like. Jiooihljin is exalted above the heads of mortals; who 
“ reclines on the regal chair, fixed in the itr.sf. lie is the mighty ruler of 
“ nations and resembles It tuna !" 

He is also termed — 

Chuau kroon is PJira nahjioon. 

Krooni * Krasatha. Lord of the. country. 

PJira Maha Krasat. The mighty and the just. 

(/) P. Pra chit chhalta anya hsara piuama nut ultima pra... m 

P. Pm maha hhu.lt tya . ... nhhuva jtvilu . 

( ) P. Chahhavatti .... Pm ....«! hi Ayudhya < leva maha nuyar .... prana ma ...» 

( 4 ) Ayodhja , or ()ndlt . 

() P. Pi a churnla ddlchc/ia; San sc. Chandradditya. 
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liar omnia Krasat 

Chaau lijiau drug. The Lord of the red ricc.(') 

This title is bestowed on the King, because he distributes, or ought to 
distribute dressed rice to all ranks during the three days on which is held 
the great festival called Wan trool ti mm Sough hraan,{j) It happens 
about (lie middle of the fourth- month. Much state is displayed on the 
coronation of.a king. 

The account which is now to he given of the ceremonies which took 
place on one occasion w hen a Siamese king voluntarily resigned the sceptre 
to his legal successor, has been principally extracted from a MR. in the 
Thai language. 

“ The illustrious sovereign of earth and sky having publicly nunouiic- 
“ ed his intention to pass the remainder of his lilt; in the service of religion, 

“ and to resign the crown into the hands of the Chaau. /ok //too gat, or heir 

■ 

apparent, named Chan fan da'dooa, the astrologers were therefore required 
to lix a day for the august ceremony of installation. 

" All the ofUcers of stale in (lie capital, and all the governors of pro- 
tL vinecs ami their subordinates, who could be spared from their important 
funei ions, were summoned to the presence, that they might, behold, and 
“ swear allegiance to, their new king, and be gratified by laying their 
“ heads beneath the sublime feet. They were also directed to bring their 
mums to court in ease of their services being desired as attendants on the 
“ ipicen. 

- As the fortunate day approached the populace were entertained with 
“ feasting and every kind of revel, and the priests were sumptuously fed 
‘‘ and clothed. 

The prince went frequently in procession round the city [or that 
part of it which is fortified.] 

(') Perhaps rather X.'han khan din, lord of cultivable hind. 

(’) Sankranti, the entrance of the Sun into the zodiacal sign aries. 
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“ On the morning of the auspicious day he went abroad- in 
“ dazzling state ; and on his return bathed in consecrated water 
“ \nam mon. | This water was mixed with lime juice and exquisitely 
“ scented. Having bathed, he perfumed himself with the peng hom." 
[this paste is composed of rice dour, sandal and lignum aloes.] Atten- 
“ danls now presented the regal robes and dress, consisting of a gold- 
“ en vest with tight sleeves [Sulong Phra-ong] ; and an embroidered 
“ under garment, below which depending from the girdle and reaching 
“ down the thighs hung deep and richly embroidered and ornamented 
“ slashes of cloth” [or Chat Kreng.] These resemble in some degree the 
ornamental dresses worn by Chinese actors when representing on the 
stage Tartar heroes of old, and in the same respects may remind us of the 
Spanish costume.] “ He put on likewise the Cherbat and Khem Khat 
“ or broad waist belt and plate, and the golden configurated apron (called 
“ P,ha hoe nan), and the mantle (or P,ha t,hcep), and he threw gold chains 
“ around his neck. From his shoulders depended the Pei ilhanoo [or jewel 
“ flowered shoulder ornament],* and a splendid Thapsmmng [or gorget of 
“ gold set with jewels] adorned his breast. Richly embroidered belts [*V«i] 
“ crossed his body diagonally from the shoulder to the side [to the ends of 
" these are attached golden ornaments called Peng: Sa-eeng is the name of 
“ whole] ; his arms were encircled with massive and costly bracelets 
“ [ K. rang khen arid ml kheng\ and his fingers shone with diamond rings. 

“ On his feet w r ere the Snlang prabaat or royal slippers. 

. “ Thus gorgeously apparelled the sublime prince passed into the hall 

c 

“ and placed himself in the midst of a ring of prostrate dignitaries and 
“ olliccrs. The astrologers now came forward and raised the wen keo teen 
“ l, hi nan. [or mystic tablet], on the edge of which lighted tapers had been 
“ fixed, and invoked the supernal powers to vouchsafe their protection to 


* It will be found in that drawing of the Prabaat iu the account 


published 


in the Trans- 


actions of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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“ the prince, and to bless the kingdom which he was a5o,ut to rule. The 
“ tablet being then laid down, the astrologer took a leaf of the betel vine, 
“ and held it over the flame of one of the tapers, which he also extinguished 
“ with it. 

“ With this blackened leaf he made nine mystic marks* on the forehead 
“ of the prince^ And now appeared the Phra malm mongkoot or tiara, 
“ which was, brought forth supported on a golden stall*!” * 

Of this tiara a drawing is exhibited in the drawing* of the divine 
foot already before the Royal Asiatic Society. Its pyramidal shape is 
in allusion to the Oonnaheet Sancha of the Pali, the tiara of liooddjia, and 
may probably be typical of the solar ray ; for it has been stated by M.vuutcr 
that the same shape wa$ retained in the Persian diadem, and in the 
Phrygian bonnet, which adorned the statues of Mithra, and that the Druids 
(who were followers of the cider Booddjia ) wore a similarly formed cap. 

His Siamese majesty wears his ’crown only on occasions of very 
particular ceremony. 

“ The chief astrologer, (he is frequently a Brahman) next approached 
“ the crown and made to it three several obeisances.” 

These are thus performed. The person rests on his knees, joins his 
open hands, and raises them until the tips of his fingers are on a level jvith 
his forehead, and then, without removing them from that position, bows his 
head to within about two inches of the ground. 

“ When the prince had been crowned by the astrologer, he took the 
“ son ghrakhan or bow and sword of state in his right hand, and seating 
(t himself in his palankeen ( bootsabok ) was conveyed ’amidst the astounding 
“ chorus of all manner of musical instruments to the ball where the throne 
*‘ rested, shaded by the sekkachat or seven-tiered umbrella. The Bali 
“ formula ordained to be read on such solemn occasions were duly 
“ attended to.” 


* Typical of the nine evacuatory organs of Booddjta . 
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Royal Appurtenances. 

There arc five tilings especially appertaining to royalty. The Sella 
chalra C) or seven-tiered umbrella ; the P,hatdiance {*) or fan ; the P,hra kjicut 
( J ) or sword, the diadem, and slippers. But it is also essential to regal dignity 
that it should be attended by the Amandin , ( 4 ) which comprehends a (*) Mon- 
ircc or prime minister, a Paroliita (*) or astrologer, an Ak,khaU,hatso or person 
through whom the King is addressed [etiquette not permitting that he should 
be personally spoken to in public]— a land surveyor, a Chatlokjiaho ( 7 ) 
or umbrella bearer, a K, Italia kjitiho ( 8 ) or armour hearer, C hat lan t, ha ( 9 ) an 
elephant, Almira ( ,0 ) a horse, Phra tjunnmurong no/ipharal (") a ring, set with 
nine kinds of precious stones ; bearing perhaps allusion to the churning of 
the ocean by the Gods, or to the nine gems of Vicramadilya s Court ; and 
lastly and ungallautly an A k, k/iamafirsee ('*) or queen, herself of royal blood. 
Should a lady of equal rank not be obtainable, the King may marry one of 
inferior or plebeian rank ; but she is not then entitled to the above appella- 
tion. She can only claim the title of Phra Sanom. It is owing to this 
punctilio that Siamese kings, rather than disgrace and confound their line 
by an unequal alliance, prefer marrying distant scions of their own family; 
and, when such cannot be obtained, their own sisters, like the Egyptian 
princes of old. 

It would be only repeating what has been narrated by those who have 

t 

at various periods, some of them recent, visited Siam, were a description to 
be here given of the slate maintained at Court on common occasions of 

t 

ceremony. The historical account of the country by M. I). L. Loikkrb 
in the ltith century ; Mr. Guaukuko’s mission ; and the late Dr. Finlayson's 
account in 11121-22 may be consulted with advantage. 


(') P. Saltu chhatta. O P. V'ljani. (’) P. Khagga. ( 4 ) P. Amacheha. (’)V. Mantini 
(“) P. Parohita. ( 7 ) 1*. Chhuttag&ho. (') 1*. KhaggagAho. (’) P. Chhaddanta. ("') P. Assn. 
O P. Navaratana. (”) P. Aggamahesi. 
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These are sufficiently decisive of the fact, that the* Court is equally 
devoid of real splendor, as its inmates are of taste, feeling and honor ; and 
that a paltry affectation of rating their knowledge, institutions, and 
strength as a nation, at a level beyond that to which other people of other 
regions have attained, and a morbid, fantastical and delusive imagination, 
have insensibly nursed and matured in them the belief, that their country 
and all that appertains to it, arc collectively or individually superlative, 
or as they would express it — ek “ the one,” than which notlviug is greater. 

To pull them down from this high vantage ground to which a sickly 
fancy has raised them would be no easy task. The events of the Burmese 
war has no doubt shaken the basis of their pampered vanity. Yet nothing 
has transpired in the measures and ostensible policy of their Court to shew 
that it has wrought a very salutary change : and if such a palpable, and 
it might be thought fearful, example has proved no obvious stumbling 
block to them, but has only contributed to render them greater bigots to 
former systems, there is no likelihood of their soon emerging from demi- 
barharism, or of a field being opened on wilieh either enlightened philan- 
thropy can labor with any prospect of success —or policy calculate for the 
issue of the future. 

Still the existing defects which we cannot but deplore, belong more to 
the Government than to the people; who are naturally cheerful, imagina- 
tive and charitable. Their poetry, romances and dramatic works have all 
a powerful tendency to soothe the mind, and even to take from the bitter- 
ness of the thraldom they endure. Living in the utopian land of filney, 

• ft • 

and viewing every thing as if it were actually* what i,t ought to be, and not 
what it really is, truth, and particularly that sort which is apt to destroy the 
illusive mirage which surrounds them, becomes to them an unwelcome guest, 
divested in their sight of every attraction which endears her to civilized man. 

It will be well for Siam if schemes of conquest do not .lead to her ruin. 
She was not long since in the high way to military supremacy over the 
whole Malayan Peninsula, although conscious that she must in her course 
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have trod on the delicate political relations of the power which but lately 
humbled her most ancient and potent adversary ; and to conclude ; — is it 
certain that the nation does not now think in its blind pride that it was 
formerly deceived in its high estimate of the strength and eourage of that 
adversary ? and arc we sure that the contempt which such an erroneous 
conception must always create, does not fortify it in a belief that the British 
are* less powerful than had been represented ? 

The rules by which Siamese kings affect to regulate their public and 
private conduct, have been chiefly derived from the Bali religious moral and 
civil codes. Access has been obtained to several of these, and from thorn 
have been extracted (he rules for kingly governance whic h occur in these 
pages. 

The people look up to the king as to one by whose conduct they are to 
regulate their own, and it is to be regretted that so long as his behaviour 
does not manifestly and direfully affect their own happiness, they are about 
equally disposed to follow a bad ns a good example*. But this last is a moral 
truism in every half civilised country. The king oug/tl to practise patience 
( Khunthec 1 ) when occupied in state affairs, rigidly observe the rules 
of justice and truth ( Sac h ha x ) and be possessed of a discriminating judg- 
ment ( l) heeler ') regarding mankind, lie ought to be punctual, decided 

c* 

and unremitting in business, and be ever alive to the interests of his subjects ; 
refraining from extorting or exacting from them with rigor what he may even 
rightfully claim as his due. lie must faithfully observe the Seeking ( 4 ) or 
eight moral obligations, and prove his worth by generosity, disinterestedness 
( Panee Chakang 5 ) and attention to the reciprocal duties betwixt man and 
man, ( Atrcckaiig. 6 ) He should beware of repaying hastily injuries by 
revengeful actions, and rather increase his fame by the display of calmness 
and forbearance ( Moothoowang. n ) Harsh and petulant expressions must 

(') F. Khanti. O P. Sachcha. (') P. Thiti (<) P. Silatf. (> P. Panttakan. 

C) Pi A vegan. (’) P. Muduvan. 
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be avoided by him, nor ought he to visit slight offence^ with severity of 
punishment. Every animated thing will claim his tender solicitude and 
compassion, and his enmity ought to be as open as his friendship. 

The Parohita djuimma ( 8 ) are instructions- which were given to 
M\lintha, a renowned king of old. 

Soottjia b'ha-chane treesoo tjmiya. 

• Soodt,ha bjutchani \ ma-Keclceng. 

K, ha ta ng j,hapelee-D,hammany . 

A noosa sat lee - Satsamedjuiny . 

Pareesame d,hang-Summa pasang. ( 9 ) 

Under these heads it is enjoined that a king must strenuously persevere 
in the duties imposed upon* him by his exalted station — and in those enjoined 
by the precepts of liaadd,ha. He ought to strive to subdue his passions — 
seeing that temperance and impartiality are required from a prince. 

He must constantly study' the religious and moral codes, and the law 
code of the Empire, and regulate his mind «wd his behaviour by what these 
contain. If he desires knowledge let him gain a thorough acquaintance 
with th§ P,hra DJiamma or Pali ( Dftprma , moral code.) 

A sovereign ought to be indulgent to the husbandman, and lend Jam 
money, or make advances to him of grain, receiving in return one-tenlh part 
of the produce of the harvest. lie should regularly issue pay to the officers 
and servants of the State, with every class of dependents, yearly by two 
equal instalments. [Siamese officers it is notorious do not receive regular 
pay — lienee oppressions.] , • 

• i 

It is incumbent on a king to visit tKe sacred pagodas and the Wat or 
temples. Ilis Siamese Majesty goes once a year in t,hatkathcen or holy 
procession to the chief of these. On entering one he takes off his shoes. 


0 P. Parohita dhamma. f) P. Suddha bhojane wesodhiya sutl rl ha bhujane makilan 

khdldan jahdpeti dkarnman an usd rati sasia medhan Puri samedhan tammapdsan. 

D 
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The candles and incense tapers having been lighted, and the crystal vases 
full of flowers being arranged, the king approaches the shrine of Jioodd,ha. 
Then having taken tapers and flowers in both hands he falls on his knees 
and, having raised his hands with what they hold above his head, repeats 
some particular prayers.* These finished, he spreads part of his robe on 
the floor before him, and placing on it his 'opened hands with the palms 
ilown ward, he makes three several profound obeisances, at each of 
which his head touches the backs of his hands. He concludes by perform- 
ing three similar obeisances to the superior, and making such gifts as are 
customary. Tin; superior, and the rest of the priests sit unmoved during 
the ceremony, assuming the attitude said to have been the favorite one of 
lioodd,ha when he instructed his eighty-four thousand followers. 

The king is cautious of exhibiting such humility oftener than custom 
prescribes — and waves it when he can. 

When he goes abroad he uses the precaution of sending heralds in 
advance to warn all priests to kpep out of his sight; since were ho to meet 
one the customary homage must be paid, which it is believed would tend to 
diminish the respect w hich the multitude pay to his person. • 

The Siamese do not supplicate J3oodd,h(t, and rarely any other divi- 
nity, for riches or any other good in this life — at least they suppose that 
entreaties for such would not be attended to. 

They deprecate evil rather than implore good— and their cxorcisers of 
possessing spirits, and expounders of the Na/igsa’ tamradoo or horoscopes, 
candidly .allow that unless the, faith of the applicant he lively their arts arc 
of no avail. There is no doubt 'that' in hypochondriacism such a belief 
might be of assistance in effecting the cure of a patient. 

In their plurality of Dewattas or inferior divinities, » Siamese sometimes 


Generally as follows : akk,bee t,hawayang p, haho Loop, bang cliene t,lnttawa, Seetee 
kappako teeyo ap,hecropo t,harento wee takkatayang paromang sookjhang. 
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selects one whom fancy makes him think will be propitious, and who bears 
the brunt of his intercessions. He does not however when unsuccessful 
treat the god with such abuse as an ignorant catholic vents towards his 
unkind saint. 

Intercessions for benefits to be derived in a future state of existence 
are supposed to be most successful, especially if charity be superadded to 
them. The forms most in use belong to the Hindoo ritual of ancient tifflfes ; 
and in the Bali, range under the following heads. (') P,hra P,fioott,ha boocha 
( priya ) mafia dacha wun to — PJira d,hamma boocha pranyo — and P,hra sang- 
k,ha boocha mafia P JtakkJiatcaho — being respectively to Booddjia for power, 
riches, knowledge, and superluiman qualities, in subsequent states of the 
mctemsychosis. To Phrq dhammee [which is JDhurma, and in the Bali of 
Siam seems to comprehend the word or holy writ personified] for wisdom, 
knowledge and scientific acquirements, and exportness in the arts condu- 
cive lo comfort ; and lastly to. the priesthood [whether any member of it 
be present or not] for a superfluity, in the next state, of migration, of all 
that mortal can desire. 

Tq return to the subject — when the king has concluded his obeis’- 
anccs and devotions as described, the superior priest blesses him ; and 
we may give him credit for pronouncing it heartily, since it becomes mani- 
festly his interest to encourage the ret urn of so substantial a votary. The 
terms in which the priest repays the king for his pious visit are these— as 
taken from the Bali. 

Q “ Yatjuuvaree wahapoora parcc poareenlo Iccsa kjiarang ewamc ivaccto, 
lh<>euang pclamuig ooppa kappa! ee ctchcctang pMjicelan g tootveehan g* 


( l ) P. Pra Buddha, pitjd mahatejavanto—Pra, dhamma pitjd panyyo . ... Pra sany/ta 
puja ttiaha Bhoyaranio . 

( J ) P. Yathdwdnwahdpnrd , par i purentu sn yaran diva mnvai tod innan , pvt a ltuntt pnknppnti, 
hhchhltaii pachckhitan tuyihan , khippa tnewasa m ijjhulft , sabbcpfnentuchfttasanhappd, chando - 
pannarasl yatha , Sabbht tiyowiwajjhnniv , sabbaroyowinassatu , vidtvbhuwat nuntatdyo, sukhl - 
dig hay it koh haw a , AbhttvddanasUissa, niechan waddhdpavhdyino t hut him dhit m md icuddkanti, 
dyuwannosuk/ianbalan , Bha wa t itsabba in a nyalu n , rakhfiant usabbadftcafd , sabbabnddudnn bkdwena, 
<$«*. Sabbadha m man ubhd ivena , • Sabbhsanghdnubhdwcna , §*e. 8(t ddsott hiblta wan t a t c. 
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“ kecppamciva sameento sangkapa chau/o pannaraso yathasappjtee leeyowee 
“ meewatchanto sappjtaroko tcecnalsautoo mahaie bhutca [this sentence or 
“ from sappjtee to b/iatca is thrice repeated] ab,heua tanaseeleet saneetchang 
“ P, hoot d, ha. Patvha ceno d, ham inn ualhantce ayoon anno sookk,hang pjia- 
“ long bjiawalloo sappjmmong k,hnlang rakjiantoo sapphaf ,he wata sappjia 
“ P,hoold,ha noopphaivena sal, ha solee bhawantoote sappjia djtamma noopp - 
“ Itaircna, i\c. sappha sangkjta noopp, hawena, fyc." 

The king 'concludes the ceremony by pouring out a libation of pure 
water on the ground repeating the while the following Jiafi invocation of 
the powers of heaven, earth and hell, the names of his ancestors included — 
to witness the virtuous resolves which fill his mind. 

(‘) “ JZemecna boonyu-kamt mala peeta pjiawantootc lc,hroo ooppneha- acha~ 
“ riye-na met la peeeha Henlra, Yommaracha Nnk.ha — K,hroolt,ha Chak- 
“ kernnarcc — chakkeennara — P,hra 7\hcranee KJiongka — Sapp, he 7 \fie- 
“ ira — 31a, tool si i — mafia maltha — Tcemeeya — stltjicc — Chamaha racha anooma 
“ I, han loo." 

* 

A sovereign of Siam is rarely seen abroad, and to guard against trea- 
chery lie is dillicult of access. He must however be almost daily visible to 
his ministers — and attend to public affairs in open hall. 

The Government affects publicity on all occasions ; and matters of state 
policy are often openly discussed. If the wisdom in the councils of a nation 
might be measured by the length of deliberations, those of Siam might 
claim a high station. But the tediousness of the deliberative proceedings 
at^its Court is the effect of pride, rather than of any anxiety to bringotaleut 
and collective wisdom to bear on cr.ery part of a subject under discussion. 
It is the finesse of a petty spirit, which sooner than forego the silly for- 
malities which incumber its motions — and the paltry advantages which it 


(') P. Jmindpunyakammena, mdtdpitd bhawantnte, gvruvpajjhdchariyd mettqpicha, indray - 
antardjd, nag a, yarudhdeha, kinnaricha kinnard, pra dkaranl, gang a, sabHedcwd, manussd, mafia - 
sattha setthi cha, maharaja anumodantu . 
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hopes delay will give it over those with whom it has to ncgociatc — will 
consent to delay or even forfeit present valuable and pressing interests. 

When the king goes abroad lie is preceded by the Tamrant or bamboo 
bearers, in files of two each. They proclaim, by the Bali word sadet the 
approach of majesty, and they clear the way by a hearty application of 
their bamboos to the back# of the throng. It is consequently the 
interest of every oue, nul in office, to keep at home when the king 
takes an airing. No acclamations rend the air on his advance. The 
old adage “ that a cat may look at a king,” would scarcely apply hero. 
The people must squat in the mud or dust, and remain with prostrate body 
head averted and downcast eyes until the cavalcade has passed. A band 
of music also precedes the king. He is generally in a sort of palankeen, 
carried by eight bearers, and close to him arc the Chaan song dap or state 
sword bearers ; the tamroat hak or spearsmen, and other oificers. Behind 
him follow the Mahal lek or libnorary attendants. They have been called 
Pages by some writers,* and they are so in several" respects. They here 
carry such articles as the king may want for immediate use, such as* his 
betel box, his smoking apparatus, clotjics and arms. 

The rest of the cavalcade consists of guards and inferior attendants, 
while here and there are persons with pellet bows to shoot earthen balls at 
those who do not get quickly out of the way, or are wanting in respect. 

The King of Siam keeps numbers of elephants, although he rarely 
rides on one. The white elephants have been described by many travellers. 
Their tiolor is by no means pure white, but Jias a slight admixture of grp y 
or brown in it, and may perhaps bo best-tompared with that of the Malacca 
peninsular white buffalo. The former however owes its color to some organic 
defect, as that of albinos in the human species does, while the latter is 
of a distinct species. 


* 


M. D. L. Lodrere. 
E 
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It is well known that the Siamese believe that the royal elephants 
are receptacles for migratory souls of kings. For this reason they may 
not be rode on. The white elephant is in Bali MSS. described as 
lineally descended from the famous Chattjianto ( x ) or preternaturally gifted 
elephant of Iliinala, which of old bore on its back the renowned Raja, 
or PJintya , Haronmii c/iakkra, lie who could throw the mighty Chalckra, 
the fiery discus of the gods. I»N Battuta informs us that when he 
visited Ceylon white elephants were venerated there — next to the 
white elephant, in estimation, are white monkeys and horses. We may 
by the way remark that the Siamese have not yet thought fit to be 
so consistent as to include the while race of men amongst their predilec- 
tions. But they go by cold scholastic rule, and not by reason or feeling, 
and will waste more mistaken humanity upon a tiger or muskito than 
they are always willing to shew towards one of their own species. 

From all that can be gathered there is n’o great degree of state kept up 
in the interior of the palace, TJie king (if he does his duty) rises at day 
break. Having dressed, lie prays and bestows food on the priests ; and 
then drinks some rice gruel. Proceeding next to the hall of state he trans- 
acts the business of the morning. Breakfast succeeds, the assembly dis- 
persing to their houses for the purpose. The king’s cooks, and his imme- 
diate private attendants arc women. If his queen is an (*) Akk,hamaheesec or 
of royal descent, she may eat with him, and if not, then only by special 
request and permission. 

• The trays on which his fqod is served up have wooden covers^ over 
these cloths of silk are putrin sliap'e of a purse, the cords of which having 
been drawn, the chief cook affixes his seal. The king breaks the seals him- 
self, when the dinner is placed before him — such a custom evinces at a 
glance, the instability of the throne. The dishes usually consist of butcher’s 


O Chhaddantu. 


("•) Aggamuhiti, 
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meat, chiefly venison, fish and other food — these are boiled, broiled, roasted, 
stewed and chopped: — perhaps thirty dishes (China cups gilded) are 
served up regularly. Tea is a beverage which amongst the higher ranks 
is always on table, but it does not form as in Europe an essentially 
component part of a breakfast. Having breakfasted the king takes the 
betel and the pipe, and towards the afternoon he proceeds to the great hall 
where he hears the reports of his officers regarding the internal adminis- 
tration, the resort of shipping to his ports, and the condition of sur- 
rounding states. He dines at 8 or 9 and retires to rest. 

There is a Hong- So-at mon or Ha So-at man — a sort of clmpcl in the 
palace where the queen and her attendants go to pray. The king's is separate. 

Every written mandate emanating from the king must bear an impres- 
sion of the royal seal, without which it would be invalid. The impression 
is either that of the (') KJtolchasec or fabulous tusked lion — or it is of the 
( 2 ) Jiachasee, another fanciful species. Every public officer has his seal of 
office. That of the PJtru KJdang, the minister for -foreign affairs, has a 
lotus engraved on it, and the same kind is employed by the PJiriya or 
governor of Ligor. 

It is affirmed by intelligent natives that the temper in which the Court 
may be for the time, is evinced by the nature of the seal affixed to a docu- 
ment or letter. The king’s seals are preserved with great care, nor are they 
entrusted beyond his presence. A seal bearing the impression of a yak or 
Rak/is/uP is indicative of a hostile fooling. The yak is the Rakhsha of 
India -*-a sort of Pail at times —but w ith lew exceptions a malicious monster. 

The Hierarchy. . 

The Church holds actually the second civil rank in the state and is 
under the governance of the P,hra Phoottjia ony or high priest. But no 
priest can hold a lay appointment. 


• • O Gajasiha ( or Sinha) ( 2 ) Raj aha. 

* A sort of sylvan deity — balf human, gigantic, and of mixed moral qualities. 
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The titles and designations of public officers are capriciously bestowed 
— Loubere not unaptly calls them eulogimis — but his description of them is 
unmethodised. The great stumbling block to those who travelled in his 
day was the necessity they fancied themselves to labor under of appreciat- 
ing the nature and merits of Asiatic institutions by the standard of those 
appertaining to European countries. * 

' The influence of the (*) PJicekhoo or priesthood, opposed, it might be 
thought in some measure to the power of the king, is entirely dependent on 
public opinion. This expression may perhaps sound strange after the arbi- 
trary nature of the government has been so frequently insisted on — but it 
may be observed in explanation that here, where the pivot is religion, 
popular feeling may prove destructive as in several other despotisms of the 
individual ruler, without materially deranging the coercive system by which 
he governs or the condition of the governed. 

The king, whether he be a hypocrite or a conscientious supporter of the 
hierarchy must, to save appearances, bow to it. Were it not that wo must 
be aware how large a share ambition had when creating such distinctions, 
we might be startled to liud virtue, or at least its undetected semblance 
taking amidst a half polished people its proud stand above earthly dignities. 
The , PJicekJioo claim superiority over the rest of mankind because 
they are the vicegerents of lioitddjta, and observe (if we arc to believe 
them) two hundred and twenty-seven moral precepts (or (-) Scenht.') The 
king's inferiority consists in bis only observing live on ordinary, and eight 
on extraordinary occasions. These last are facts, whether voluntary, or 
enjoined by the calendar. .The body of the laity are nearly on a level with 
the king in these respects. 

Third Class. 

The third class in the state comprehends the civil and military officers. 
Immediately below them is the body of the people ; there being no distinct 


(■ ) Dhikhhu . 


Q Sila . 
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middle class. The consequence is that there is often but one step betwixt 
abject penury and the acme of exaltation ; and the grovelling slave of to-day 
spurns to-morrow the man who was but yesterday his equal. 

Offices are hereditary — but not absolutely so. The holders receive 
small salaries — inadequate for their support, which arc paid once in a year, 
although two periods of payment arc enjoined in liali writ. The king 
bestows on them slaves, goods, and land, and they make up for limited 
incomes by rapacity and venality, which it can hardly be doubted are con- 
nived at in the main, although an occasional example ostensibly on public 
grounds, but really to gratify private pique and the avarice of the court, 
may be made. 

The king addresses an officer by his title and not by his name ; and to 
an untitled subject he calls out /nr at nan — “ ho you there," or he uses the 
second personal pronoun, meong, thou ! 

The following scale of ranks in Siam has been framed from tlicir codes 
of civil and criminal law; and from various MSS. 'in the Thai language, 
received from natives of the capital. It is probably still imperfect — ’and 
I pretend not to determine how far its* operation may be really modified in 
pract ice. 

Next in personal and civil rank to the king is the Akkjuunahesee , (’) 
or queen and the princes of the blood. , 

These last are, the Kho-ang lo-aug ivang na, or lords of the interior 
division of the palace — amongst whom ought to be the Somdet 1?,hra 

Caaulok l /too, or heir apparent. The last heir apparent was termed 

• • 

Clittau Khrommachet. •’ ' 

The KJto-ang trang k, hlang, or lord of the centre division — and K /lo- 
ans' tcans Lord of the rear division. The term C/tddu includes all 

other scions of the royal stock. It must be discriminated from the word 
Cl lid a — which is less dignified — and often means plain Sir. Sang is 


('} P. Aygamahcsl, 
P 
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equivalent to Madam. Chaitu T,hai, the Siamese people ; and C/iaau P,hama, 
the Burmese, are familiar terms — C/taau Krommasac is a title sometimes 
given to a general. 

PM raksa moo-ung is a viceroy. When the Siamese conquer a 

country a dignitary of this class is appointed, either until the former prince 

is restored, or a new one installed. 

< 

Next are officers of the state who rank according to a scale of Nad or 
fields. The real possession of landed property is not essential. They are a 
nominal aristocracy. The naa is sapda (‘) or mere formality. 

Rank. 1st. The highest rank — or of 10,000 Nad holds. Of this there 
are many officers — their titles differing greatly. The following are all 
Somdet Chau P,hraya, viz. * 

S. C. PJiraya Apjiai <,/w». (*) 

S. C. PJiraya Wongsa soorce sak. (’) The “ Prja Snrusalt" (‘) (of 
Kempfer) had direction of criminal courts aud confiscations.” vol. 1, p. 20. 

S. C. P. Soorecwong Montrce. ( s ) The minister for shipping and super- 
intendent of foreigners. 

C. P. P Jionlalhep. (°) Collector general of the land tax and other 
assessment on fixed property. 

C. P. Chelchamnong pjtakdce. ( T ) 

2d. Chau PJiraya, 10,000 Nad 

The Yommaraat (°)or chief criminal judge is a Chau PJiraya. But in 
one. of their law digests he is placed 3rd on a bench of judges which were 
Assembled on a particular occasion. 

The president of another bench which was assembled in the 1146th 
year of the Chooula Sakkarraat, ( 9 ) or Thai Esa, was Chau PJiraya, Phct 
PJtee Chai. ( l0 ) 


( ] ) P. Saddha. ( 9 ) P. Abhttyaddna . ( : ‘) P. Wang$a$?irisakka. ( 4 ) P. Wejjasu- 

ra&dhha . ( 5 ) P. Suriyaivansamaniini . (®) P. Buludeval ( ) P. Chitchamanavatti. 

( 8 ) P. Yamardja. (*) P. Chulla mka raja. ( l0 ) # P. Wejja wijaya. 
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Tlic governors of Morning Ek, or provinces of the first rank, are 
termed Chau P,hraya — of these there are at least eleven, exclusive of that 
in which the capital is included, and as follow : 

1st. — Mooung Pyhra samoott, ha PJira Kuan, (*) which embraces dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of the embouchure of the Menam. 

2d. — Morning PJtitchaboorce. (*) 

3d. 1 Ratphree. 

4th. Chant, haboon, (’) a flourishing province on the east coast 

of the Gulf of Siam, abounding in pepper. 

5th. — Mooung Lo-ang Prabang — ranging along the northern frontier. 

(ith. Nopp,habooree (*) — (the nine gems.) 

7th. P,hce cheet. ( s ) 

8th. Sokkat,liai, ( r> ) which once formed the capital as it is said. 

9th. K,horaat, or KJioraalchascma ( 7 j — literally “ the bearer 

the lion's skin comes," a fanciful appellation alluding to the imagined good 
fortune to be derived from the possession of *i Ralchasees skin. 

10th. — Ditto Campjtcng PJiet. 

1 Ith. — Ditto Nakhdn, See I'Jiammasoakkaraat (") or Ligor. 

The proximity of this last province to Prince of Wales Island, has 
brought its Governor or Chau PJiraya sufficiently into notice. Nakhdn 
is the proper name of Ligor, and See (or Sri) TJiammasookharaat is a title 
he derives from the independent prince who governed the country at a 
remote date, and who was subdued by T,had Oothong, a King of Siam. 
In a letter to the Envoy* from the Penang Government in 1824, h*e 
styles himself P,hrd ndhod Chau t,lian Chau P‘,hraya See TJummasook- 
karalcha — chatdee chooa Dechochai mii nai sooreeya l, heel — bddee pjiaiya 
p,heerec bara kromma p,haho Chau Pliraya Nakhan see Thammarat tin maha- 


( l ) P. Samuddapakrira . ( c ) P. Wajjrapvru ( ') P. Chanda punnd. (*) P. Aawajntrt. 

( 5 ) P. Wijita. *( fi ) P .Hokaudaya. ( 7 ) P. Gordjauemd. ( H ) P. N agar a siridhammusoka rdjja 

* The Writer of this Memoir. 
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prasool. (*) The PJira who is exalted above “ the heads of others — the 
“ Chau PJiraya illustrious in rank, like the PJiraya, who founded the 
“ princedom of old, TJiammasonklia Raja (of Aicadeeruat ) — the descendant 
“ of supernaturally endowed ancestors, mighty as the sun — casting its rays 
“ beneath it — whose subjects at the sound of the great drum become walls 
“ of defence against enemies ; the ruler, viz. the most illustrious C/tan 
“ P// ra ya Sec 'Phammarat ' 

The PJiraya 1ms two councillors who are appointed by the Court of 
Bnnkok— and there ran be little doubt that it looked formerly and may 
now look upon his province and the conquered Malayan states as the key 
to territorial aggrandizement in a southern direction — and that he has 
every disposition to second its views. ‘ 

The I*ftrayas of these Moouiig I*. K. ha vet he privilege, not granted to 
inferior governors, of using the K Jilting prakom, or great, drum of ceremony, 
the noubut and nagari of Ilindoostan. It is kept generally in the t Jurat 
/ira/,oiii yam, or apartment where the water horologe is regulated — and it is 
struck eight times in twenty-four hours— being the periods for the reliefs of 
watches. . 

The Clam Phraya of T-igor was once a mu hat kk, or attendant, whose 

province it was to light the king’s pipe. His father was I'ak, the famous 

Chinese usurper of the throne of Siam, and his mother was a Siamese. The 

latter after PJiraya Tak was killed, was given in marriage by the new king 

to the then governor of Ligor, who married her. The present PJiraya was 

bbrn sooft after. • * 

* * 

Other otlicers of this* rank ai*c variously employed, and are in high 
office;.; — 

Chan Phraya , JMnnlhiyaii han. 

C. I*. Ru Monlrrc. (-) 

(‘) P. Pra .... airi tlhnmmusoha rajajettl .... Tcjojaya .... svriyadcscrwdsi . .... 
vlrajparakluamabultu .... ttagnra siri dhammardja . . . mahaprawtthu. { x ) P. Rajamuntini. 
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C. P. Ra-rong mooting, often bestowed on an officer of the crimi- 
nal bench. 

C. P. Phayaljian, generally a treasurer. 

C. P. Kalahomn, a chief officer of the u ar department. 

C. P. Sri Krailat , (’) a police supcrintendant. 

C. P. Wongsa soorcesak. ( e ) 

C. P. Soorcev'ong, (*) premier. 

C. P. Rat P, hale dec, a financial officer, and head collector of 
revenues, assisted by a P,hra Choi yot. ( 4 ) 

C. P. Ko&a, seems to be in the foreign office. 

C. P. Kampjteug, supcrintendant of elephants, assisted by a PJiraya 
See Sarnpjtup. 

C. P. Sawat, attends the lung pursuivant. 

C. P. Amat, ( s ) who seems to be of ccpial rank w r itli the Scena and 
Monlrec. 

C. P. Chcclcham nong pjtakdce dk-RJia malm Scena clta/tg ivang 
ma/ml lek, (') controller of the pages. 

C. P. Song praseet, captain of the king’s barges or rooa. 

C. P. TJmi nam, waits behind the king. 

C. P. Pangam deen. 

C. P. PJira KJifaug, chief minister for trade ami foreign affairs. 
He >vas lately a Portuguese or Native Portuguese, and styled himself in 
his correspondence — 1 “ Chau PJiraya P,hra KJilung, primeiro ministro da 
«“ cidade PJtcpJia malm nukjtou Scjutliiya .” f 7 ) , 

In the law digest, termed Kot pjtra -ayakdd n , lie is only designated the 
PJiraya PJtrakJang — and is rated as 10th in the list of gr.andccs w r ho are 
therein stated to he directly or incidentally connected with the practical 


(') P. Siikeldsa. (") P. WaitysasHrasakka. (') P. Suriyawawjsa. (') V, Pia jaya 
’yaga. (’) P. Amachchu. (*) P. Chiltachaniaua watl aggamakdsend. (’) P. Dibbamahd 

nagara sriilyoildhigd . • * 
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These hist are PJtraya maha Oopparaat chattee 
hddeen than. (*) 


administration of j uslicc. 
soorccivong pjionq'sa pjialcdee 

Chan PJtraya Secnyalce Rachakjiroo, 
Q) or spiritual guides. 

C. t P. Parohifa, or astrologers. 

C. V. Soopp , //p tv a dec, (’) connected 
with the revenue department. 

C. P . See Barominahong. (‘) 

C. P. 1 Vonqsu. 

C. P. lioorcclokjta oodom. ( 5 ) 

C. P. J > Jirammana the Brahmini- 
cal tribe. 

C. J*. P JirooktJm elian K Jibing 
connected with the cccli siusti- 
cal department. 

C. P. PJtraya P,hra KJilang. 

C. P. Sire TJiannnaraal. ( f ') 

C. P. Dcc/to , ( T ) War department. 
C. P. Chalice A mat. 


C. P. Tayamoocheet. 

C. P. T, keep, heet ratana, 

C. P. Rocha Kosa. 

C. F. TJicebadce. 

C. P. PJiraya Appjtay pjieerec. (") 
C. P. P Jirakrom pjmho. 

To conclude, there arc the — 

P fiau PJiraya. Scena. 

C. P. F(tn<>am deen. 

C. P. Khan hap, superintends fo- 
reigners if natives of ludia. 

C. P. R&rH <tg san. 

C. P. Soar ecu. 

C. P. lingo. 

Officers to whom it were difficult to 
assign distinct places. 


AH the Chau PJirayas at Court take precedence of those who are 
governors, or occupy other stations at a distance. 

The highest ministers of ‘the state are generally chosen from amongst 
the officers of these two classes. Four of the first class or CfuiuPhrayas 
would seem to be deemed enough to compose a privy council. 

3 dly. Phrayas of 3000 fields. 


( l ) ?. •••• /// aha upardjaja t isnri yawang&awati ( c ) P. Rdjagurit. ( :: ) P. Subha wath 

( 4 ) P. Siri paramahansa . ( J ) 1\ Purilokuttarama . ( 6 ) P. Siri dkumma raja. ( 7 ) P. Tejo. 
( H ) P. Abhayabhcri. * 
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This title is somewhat indefinite, since it applies to individuals of widely 
different ranks. 

The king is simply PJiraya TJiai, the lord of the Thai race. 

PJiraya Ra-rong mowing, is one of the inferior judges. 

P, hr at/a Maha Rachakjiroo ( l ) is recorded in digests to have presided 
over courts of justice, and his place there would seem to rank him as.a 
* holder of 10,000 fields. His proper sphere would appear to be, that of chief 
spiritual guide to the king and privy councillor. 

PJiraya PJicechai rn-reel ( ! ) is an officer of the army, and PJira Decho 
is the title of a general. 

, PJiraya Thai narn is a war minister, and if the king goes to battle 
he accompanies him. 

P. Clteelnai rang, *1 

P. Rasong kjiraam, (’) >vvar department. 

P. Ram kam king ) 

P. Soomwong uiontree, (*) the prime minister’s coadjutor. 

P. Prasirl. (') 

P. See PJtee,phal, (°) 

P. Kalyai Icosa, 

P. Maha Oopjmmtl chaltee Sooreetrong pjtongsa pjiahke Idileenthan. 
( 7 ) He is viceroy during the king’s abscuce from his capital.* 

It would seem that Siamese kings have rarely moved of late years far 

from the city, being afraid of commotions. 

* 

* PJiraya Kalahou, a war minister. ’ 

P. See, Sarapjin. (") 

P. Tamangoiig. [The Malayan Tummungong is a police officer 
generally.] 


) 


attached to the PJira/dang. 


(‘) P. Malunajaguru. ( 2 ) P, Wijayamresa. (’) P. Rdjasanggdma. (') P. Sun- 
ya waugsamantm. (') P. Fra tetlha. (") P. Siriwipassa. (’) P. Mahdvpvrdjajdlim- 
riyawngsawngsawati. (") P. ftirisMa, 
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P. Ra pjiakdce, (‘) in the revenue department. 

P. Chnkkriirii. ( s ) 

P. Pam roopjiak, attached to the frontier duty posts. 

P. P,hra Roam. [6Yi Rama .] 

We have also the PJiraya Rachasee, the spotted lion, (apparently 
intended for the royal tiger.) 

PJiraya, Hong, (?) the goose, the ensign of Ava, hunza. ' 

PJiraya is a title bestowed on governors of the Moo-ung TJto, or 
secondary class of pro\ inces, such as Mao- nag chaompjion , and Chaiya on 
the 'west coast of the gulf of Siam. Moo-ung me KJifang, or the river of that 
name — Moo-ung PJieechai (*) Moo-ung Kanbooree, (?) north west of Bankok . 
— Moo-ung Sop Jam, i?) northward of it, and Raheng, PJteetseektok , and 
PJictchabooree (?) — Pa/oong on the peninsula — 7 \hoong yai — and perhaps 
now, KnUlah ; although the son of the raja of Ligor, its chief, entitles himself 
PJmt PJutk deeharccrak. 

The raja of Ligor, in an ‘official letter addressed me while agent of the 
Prince of Wales Island Government, at the breaking out of the Burman war, 
excuses certain palpable inconsistencies or duplicities in his conduct by 
avowing that lie was lettered — for his phrase directly implies it — by certain 
officers- -who had been appointed by the king of Siam to relieve him from 
some of his tolls of state. These were P/iraytt Soorecscna, PJiraya PJiee 
chaiya song kjtraam KJwonnang ?) and others, amounting in all to forty-two 
pfcrsons. 

4 I » 

The Phraya Rachu,llibt (") is the title of the officer who is sent on em- 
bassies to first rate courts. 

The Phraya Ooppatjiot ( 10 ) is next in rank to him, and is also employed 
on such services. 

O P. Riijabhatti. (’) P. Chakka. (’) P. Ilan^sa. ‘ ( 4 ) P. Wijatja. 

( ) P. hannapuri. (") P. Snwanna. (') P. Wejjapuri. (") P. Surasend, wijaya- 
sang yuma. (“) P. Rdjadosa , ( ,0 ) P. Upadosa, , 
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P,hm or officers of 3000 NM. 

The word P,hra is capable of very extensive application. In the first 
instance it was probably exclusively used when alluding to Booddha—o.$ 
it seems to be now in Burma : priests next assumed the title, and kings 
soon claimed equal riglit to it. Standing alone it means divine, or great, 
or dignified. A few examples will best shew its meaning when conjoined 
to other words. 

PJira Chaim is Boodha — and PJira Prabaat, his iool—Pjira djiamma, 
the sacred text of the Bali — PJira Saiigha, priests — PJira Ayakan nnyukdra, 
a code of laws —PJirasat, the royal quarter, including palace and houses 
attached — PJira (') Uacharot, his carriage. The name of every member of 
the king’s person must have PJira prefixed, as Shooec, golden, is applied in 
Ava on like occasions. 

PJira Chanlhan , (") the king’s elephants. They are magnificently housed 
and ceremoniously attended by lofficers appointed for the purpose ; being fas- 
tened with gold or silver chains, and eating out of receptacles composed of pre- 
cious metals. PJira tjirenavg, chair of state, splendidly gilded and painted. 

The PJira khroo pheeraam ( 3 ) is an officer who occasionally presides over 
a tribunal of justice - but when the PJtraya mnha Ruchakjiroo (*) presides, 
he takes a station below him. , 

PJira see Mohosot ( 5 ) is a title appertaining cither to the president or a 
member of a tribunal, according to its importance and dignity. In one 
assembled in 1788 he is ranked as fourth member. 

9 

P,hra krom pjiako is a sort of secretary of state. 

• ... • 

PJira Salsadee ( fi ) is the title given. ’to two law advisers— and to the 

keeper of the census of population. 

PJira Yokjeabat is a kind of attorney general and acts as a spy on a 
governor or other dignitary. 


• (’) P, Pdjaratha . 

( 4 ) P. Maharaja guru. 


(*) P. Para chhaddanta. 

P. Para mi mahosadha 
U 


C) P. Para guru wirdma , 
(°) P. Parasdsath 
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PJtrit Rachancekoon , (’) descendants of the former princes of Siam. 
P,hra P Jioolt, hating (*) supreme judge in the ecclesiastical court. The 
supreme criminal court however take cognizance of crimes of magnitude 
committed by priests. This high priest delivers the offender to the 
PJiruya Sadet, who punishes him according to law. 

PJira Sadcl-prasong , a judge whose province it is to settle all matters 
relating to the priesthood, and to adjust differences amongst the members 
of that body. 

PJira PJte chai C) Raclia assists him. 

PJira chaiyct, (‘) an assistant revenue collector. 

PJira chai dook (*) is an officer under the PJira KJdang. 

PJira laksa nwnj.he.uu . ( s ) His name appears second in a list of members 
composing a civil court. 

PJira KJiro tccechil. C) (consulter of the planetary aspects?) 

PJira sec wee rot. (") lie is superintendent of the gaming farms. 

PJira Aphai icarce, ( 9 ) superintends the fisheries, which bring about 
50,000 rupees to the treasury annually, if accounts of the natives may be 
credited. 

PJtrapJteclee-nug, maids of the nursery. PJira palat. Prat pjtakdec. 
t PJira PJioot is liooddita. 

PJira Salsana , (/") the religion of liooildha. 

PJira Saugkjia, ( ll ) the priesthood. 

PJira Suit, the mighty tiger. 

• PJira Ecu makan, custom-house officers. . 

• ° 
PJira Alak, librarian to the* king. 

PJira sccsomhat (*") is an officer of the granaries. The Siamese, like the 
Burmans, keep depots of grain in various parts of the country to supply 

(') P. Para rdjunikara. ( 2 ) P. Bmldhatwnytja. f 1 ) P. Para wtjaya . (') P. Para 

jayesa , (") P. Prajayadvkhha . ( to ) P. Pralakkha mantiya . ( 7 ) P. « Pra yaha u'ijeta. 
( ) P. Para&iriwirdcha . Q P. Abhayawari. ( w ) I*. Prasdsand . ( n ) P. Prusanyyha. 
O P. ParanruawpattL 
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extraordinary demands in war or famine. Hollow perforated bamboos are 
placed at intervals in a vertical position throughout the granaries to pre- 
vent the grain from heating. It is sold when about three years old, and 
its place supplied with fresh grain. 

PJira Ruho, (') the great dragon. P,hra Chet lee, (*) a pagoda. 

Lo>angs oR'Lo-ungs of 2000 Fif.lds. 

Officers, of this rank are very numerous — and to state them all would 
be tiresome, even if it were possible, with our present infornftition. 

The following have at different periods sat on the bench* of judges. 
Lo-tmg yania p,hakkaal( 3 ) — Lg. TJiepJia Rachada(*) — Lg. PJtammasat^) 
— Lg. line ha th,ada( 6 ) — Lg. AltJtayaQ) — Lg. Yaprakaut[?) — Lg. KJioon 
raal phaneet chai{°) — Lg. tyla/ia TJtepmi ( l0 ) and Lg. Maha Montrec (“) arc 
ministers respectively of the left and right hand. The Siamese, always, in 
conversation and in writing, place the least important object or subject first, 
and they are extremely fond of recapitulations. But they do not seem to 
cavil as the natives of Hindustan do about the rights, supposed to belong 
to either. Lo-ung Wang is a kind of governor of the palace. 

Lg. PJicng — Is a registrar and clerk to a court, lie reads the sen- 
tence of a judge. 

The following Lo-angs are under the P,hreea Kampjicng or governor 
of the Fort, Lo-ung- narerecl. ( ia ) 

Lg. narec det. (”) Lg. naree seel. (“)’ 

Lg. narec sale. Lg. song hat. ( ,6 ) 

The Lg. saw at ( 17 ) and Lg. TJiangso are under the master attendant. 


* hot p/ira Ayakann Digest. 

0) P. Pam rdhu. (") P. Para cheti. (’) P. Yamapahdsa. (*) P. Dcvarajala. 
( 5 ) P. Dhamma Saclicha. (”) P, Rdjaddtd. f) 1*. Adayd. , (") P. pahdsa. 

O P. Vvmratana wdtiijjaya. ("') P. Mahddibbasnya. (“) P. Mahdmantim. 

( IJ ) P. NurcrAidlti. , ( u ) P. Natvttja . (") P. Naresettha (”) P. Narcsakha. 

f 6 ) P. Sampatti. (”) P. Suvattki . 
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Lg. chamroon ' sombat, (*) and Lg. soom chan p, bee-man (*) are assistants 
to the superintendent of gaming farms. The Lg. seena pjianeel ( 3 ) and Lg. 
cbamnang pjtakdee ( 4 ) are under the PJira Ap,hai naric ( 3 ) or fisheries’ 
superintendent. The fisheries of the sea shores and rivers throughout the 
country, except near the city, are farmed out. 

Junkceylon, when I was deputed on a mission and was there in 1824, 
waS under a Lo-ung liamrong. 

Lo-uvg Krai. Lg. Thep. ( 6 ) 

Lo-ung ma-ung , arc officers, the exact duty of which have not been 
learned. 

The following are generally in the military department. 

Lo-ung P, liee chai sena. ( 7 ) Raamawool, .(") Sattra rooting del, ( 9 ) 
IVeeset krasaffra , ( ,0 ) Song reefeba, ('*) Kla pjtonlarop , P,bee retina 
thep , ('*) armour hearers. 

The next five may have offices; but their nature has not been dis- 
covered. Lo-ung ltacbreeu, ( 13 J) Lg. del, (“) Lg. P,hra roni bdrecr&k, ('*) 
Lg. Secnce, ( lfi ) Lg. P,hee Chat. ( IT ) 

The Lo-ung maba nooppjia, ( in ) arc assistants to the elephant superin- 
tendents. 

Lo-ung kjdang ,* is the king's warehouse-keeper. It ought to be a res- 
ponsible situation, and is no doubt one admitting of considerable peculation. 

The Lg. T^iepparaksa (“•’) is keeper of the palace storehouses. 

Lo-ung Seei/a pjiakdcc (“) is a spear bearer of his majesty, who has nine 
Ifltidns under him. Lg. Thangsoo , is in the Custom House office. Lg. 
Sauat attends the collection of shipping duties. 


C) P. Sumpatti . (-) P . SamachandawimaJa. (*) P. Senapamta. (*) P. Clta- 
vmnavatu (’} P. Paraabltayannrdyana. ( fi ) P. Dnra. ( 7 ) P. \Y ijayasend, 

O P. Rumdvudha . ( D ) P. Sattharavatvja . ( ,w ) P. Wisvsakhattiya. ( ll ) P. Rajja. 

(' ) P. Wirenadiva, (' ) P. Rdjacharana . ( N ) P. Ttja, (' )P.. Praromandrirarakhka . 

( ,rt ) P. Sent. ( l? ) Wijaya. ( ,k ) P. Malta nub /idea. ( 1p ) P. Dibbarakkkd. ( 7U ) P. Seyyat uoatii . 
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Lo-ung Ramdecha (’) was one of three commissioners deputed by the 
PJtraya of Ligor to confer with the envoy from Penang, when he was sent 
into that country.* 

Lo-ung me chaau, is the chief housekeeper in the Palace. She is 
aided by Lg. Aya, Lg. Plat, and Lg. Rang. She likewise controls the 
PJtra PJtee Lee-ung or female attendants, and the Me nom or nurses. 

Siamese ladies of rank are very scrupulous in doing aught which may 
tend to diminish their charms, and to attain this end sacriiioe the earliest 
maternal affections and cares, children are often suckled for two and three 
years by nurses, and amongst the lower classes by mothers — and this last 
fact may account perhaps in some degree for the stationary nature of the 
population. 

The following Lo-ungs may bo put down although their duties arc not 
clearly defined. PJte/cha loosen, ( z ) Lg. Sale, C ) L S‘ Sect, ( 4 ) Lg. Scethee 
PJtrom, ( 5 ) Lg. Praseet, ( 6 ) Lg, Lent, ha mat, ( 7 ) Lg. PJton, Lg. KJtrang, 
Lg. Del, Lg. Reclljum, Lg. Chai seena. (®) 

Airkjeya or dkya is an honorary title which may be given to gover- 
nors of provinces and some courtiers. Jt seems to have fallen much into 
disuse. It is prefixed occasionally to the titles P,hra Pa/at, PJtra Yokkabat 
or great law officer, PJtra Salsadee or the keeper of the rolls, PJtra Malta 
TJuti Loang Rabattg.. 

KIIOON. 

Respectively of 1 GOO -1400 — or 1200 fields. 

Tlyj word K/toon means beneficent, humane, charitable, and is useil in 
common speech by those who wish to be; particularly respectful to a supe- 
rior, or to endear themselves to an individual. Thus Chaukjtoon, “ your 
excellency,'’ P ltd k, boon “ my worthy father,” &c. 


(') P. Ramateja. * (tn 1024.) 

4 

. (") P. Wejrjaliiscna. ( J ) P. Sakha. (’) P. Sett ha. (') P. Siddhi Brahma. 

( fi ) P, Pasettha . ( 7 ) P. Indha madda. ( H ) P. Jayascna. 
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In the law digests, officers holding the rank of KJioon are noticed as 
having on many occasions sat on benches in the lowest ranks of judges. 
On one occasion where a court was composed of nine judges, and which 
assembled in the Soon Lo-nng (the supreme court house) there were five 
KJioon in this number. They ranked as under — 

1st. KJioon Rat PJianeetChaif) 4th. K. Racha licet tjianon. (‘) 

• 2d. K. Ayachak. (J) 5th. K. TJteppa Ay a. ( 5 ) 

3d. K. Lo-aug PJira Kraisee. (*) 

And in an inferior bench of four judges (the Koon or reporter not 
being reckoned) two were KJioon, viz. PJietcliann tjiep and see Sangkon. ( 6 ) 

The third and last member of another court was KJioon see llachabal. 
( 7 ) Tt would appear from the digests that officers below this rank are not 
entitled to sit ns judges. 

KJioon Aksan (") is an officer attached to the Raja of Ligor as a sort 
of secretary. lie was well known in Penang, as he was long the confiden- 
tial political agent in commission with Nnee nee-mu, of the Ligor Governor 

f 

or PJiraya, in his communications with the British Government. 

KJioon pjieepjiat ph,okJia ( !> ) is an officer connected with the gaming 
farm. 

Khoon nong is a general title equivalent to dignity. 

The governors of provinces give titles to their officers affecting the 
style of the court, but they are looked down upon by those appointed by 
the king. 

TJ1E MOON. 

r o 

Of the rank of 1000 JJelds and (town to 000 fields. 

A Moon if in the army commands a body of men. Officers from the 
rank of 200 fields upwards of 1000 are the champions of the country — they 

{') P. Rat ana panita. C) P. Annya vhakha . ( 3 ) P. Pratisinhtr . ( 4 ) P. Raj arid- 

dhhtuva . (') P. Dibbaanyd . ( c ) P. Gnna , wljdnadcva , sirisankara. ( 7 ) P. Gunasirir- 

djubhata . ( H ) P. Guna akkhura. (") P, Guna, wibhayabhoya ♦ 
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are the mdtin pjilaan pjionla men. Wherever any great enterprizc is to he 
undertaken the moitn must be engaged. 

They are tamers of elephants in times of peace, and are special boxers, 
fencers, and swordsmen. When boxing they wrap cotton tape around 
their knuckles to preserve them — and not out of regard to the adversary, 
for the tape or string is soft inside and hard outside. All sorts of advantages 
are taken, as it is allowable to use the knees and feet. Three rounds only 
are permitted. The victor receives a gift from the entertainor. 

They fence with sword and shield, but the former is for the prevention 
of wounds, generally a wooden one. A band plays sprightly airs during the 
exhibition. Single stick is also a favorite game. 

They fence occasionaljy with a sword in each hand, that one in the 
left hand serving chiefly for defence. 

The sword is nearly off the same construction as the Burman one. 
The handle is without a guard, and so long that it serves to fend 
off a blow. 

<• *" 

The Cha-mMin mu ivarrauat, has charge of the guards or pages — and 
under him are the C. Mn. Sau rale, C. Mn. See sarapjiet , and C. Mn. SamoU 

a 

chai. 

The following bear spesvrs when the king goes abroad in state, and are 
of higher rank than I he 1 \Io8n. 

$ 

C. M. Thceppjia raksa. (*) C. M. /India han. (’) 

C. 3T. Chan l-Jian . C. M. Sa l, han montree. (*) 

C.*M. Chau p,hosa. C. # 31. r / y ,heepp,hasena. (*) . 

* , 

C. M. Jiac/ta mat. ( 2 ) .• C. M. Samoa pjiecnmn. ( fi ) 

Men of these ranks arc sent as special messengers and agents to dis- 
tant provinces on affairs of consequence. 

t 

(') P. Diffbarahkhtl. ( s ) P. Rdjamacheha. ( 3 ) P. Rdjahansa. (') P. Chhad • 
Jantumantini. (’) P. Dibbascna, (“) P. Samowimala. 
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« P,HAN. 

500 Jiehls, and downwards to 200 fields. PJian TJianai, inferior officers. 
The PJian in the army command 1000 men — they are addressed by 
their own names. 


THE NAEE. 

Nat signifies “ officers,” and is joined to other names and titles, therefore 
it is difficult to assign to them here their proper place. Naeesecp is a com- 
mander of 10,i Naee raee of 100, Naee pjtan of 1000. MtSdn, commander 
of 10,000. 


The following seem to be of a rank varying from that of 200 fields to 10. 
Naee chan g wang, a court officer, ) 

, . , ' ' ,, , f Their rank is superior to the 

rwla in I In omnmn ndu V 


attends in the palace, lie commands j 
the Naee wen and P,ulat teen. 


Their rank is superior to the 
Naee id though classed with them. 


Naee ying. 
Naee yo-at. 
Naee ko-at. 
Naee knan. 


Petty officers of the pafaee. 


• The Chang wang has charge of the kings boats. The forecastle is 

* 

commanded by a P,han hoa, the stem by a Pjtan Thaai. The rowers or 
Seepjiai, are seated on benches, their feet reaching the hold or lower deck. 
They sing the lie roo-H, or boat song, keeping time with tlicir oars. 

Naee Samoa 'banchi , head clerk of the palace. 

Naee sarafjtee, master of the equipages. 

Naee Saneet — Naee Sane — Naee Yam, keepers of the horolqge and 
head watchmen. They also command the Mahal fek or pages. These 
last are sons of men in office, and arc eligible like the pages of the Sultan 
of the Sublime Porte, when grown up, to high situations, as has been 
before observed in noticing the PJtraya, or Governor of Ligor, who was 
one. There arc. four Naee Yams. 


The word Chau is a term also of very general application* It may be 
rendered by Sir, Mr. The word Nang is used when the person spoken to, 
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or of, is a female. It may be thus exemplified in conjunction. It -will 
hence appear that the Siamese language does not contain any exclusively 
and distinctly feminine appellatives. They must place nang — lady- 
woman— before to distinguish the gender of a name. 

Chau or nang — Soon see. Chau or nang Thong. 

Ditto Ditto Soon maak. Ditto Ditto Ngoon. 

” * 

Ditto * Ditto Soon k,/ion. Ditto Ditto Naak. 

Ditto Ditto Noo. Ditto Ditto Kco. 

Ditto Ditto Chan. Ditto Ditto Do-ung. 

are all and each names of men and women in Siam. 

Chau Krom, an officer of rank next to the Pal at Krom. 

Chan Mao-ung — a governor, ruler — but not in his own right. 

Chau Kbit, your slave ! 

Chau Kfioon , my lord ! your excellency. 

Chau nooee , “ the young gentleman,” is the title given to the son of 
the PJiraya of Ligor, who visited me when envoy aS before noticed from 
Penang. 

P,horang, retired governors. 

TJiaaro yo(s-anion,lhi yeen, lady governess of the Palace. 

T,hftdu doots-Udlt pjtecrom , (’) may be interpreted chief duenna ; eunuchs 
are not here in fashion. , 

The duennas are very severely punished if they betray the trust repos- 
ed in them. 

. TptfUlu Warachun waclia ; (') and T,haa*i T,heppak,dcc waeha, (*) ate 
ladies of the queen’s bedchamber. Under them are the Chaa and K,hon, 
the upper and under waiting women. The JSaugsaau Chai are maid 
servants. 
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There arc no men servants in the interior of the palace. 

The lady of the king’s wardrobe is TJiaau P,hoosa mala. (') 

Male children.arc admitted to the palace. 

oaths. * 

The oath of fidelity which S administered to Siamese officers, whether 
civil or military, docs not differ materially from that administered to a wit- 
ness in a court of law. Both are little better than imprecations for evil of 

i 

every description to happen to the perjured and the unfaithful public 
servaut. 

The mode and terms in which evidence are sworn will be described 
under the head of oaths in my “ account of Straits cultivation and accom- 
panying notices.” It will only therefore be requisite to shew what addi- 
tions are made in tendering the civil and military oath. 

Previous to its being administered, a large jar (k,han) full of holy water 
( mim p,hec pjiut such ha ( c ) or man On»k,haan) is placed before the party r , 
waxen candles and incense tapers duly lighted and placed in order, flowers 
of the lotus, and of other plants, are also produced. 

The adjurcr (Satthahjiou) (*)■ comes forward accompanied by four 
PJiraam (*) or persons if possible of the brahmiuical tribe— certain war- 
like 1 weapons are then dipped in the holy water,* and the person 
repeats the oath. It begins as before with I, his majesty’s devoted 
slave, &c. 

. “ I , slave of PJtrn PJiool tjiec Chaau ( Tioorld,ha properly, but here 

meaning his majesty) chit r&p p,hra Rocha p, lira than, ( s ) having accepted 


(') P. Thduara , Bhilstnnald . (*) P. Wibhngamclicha, ( ) P. Saddhthjuna . 

(*) P. Brdhmanu. (*) 1 *. Sdrawtrtijapathdaa . 

* This form is practised by several Malayan tribes in tlie Malacca Peninsula. It was 
observed at Perak by the writer while on a mission there— and ha^ been described in the 
publication above alluded to. 
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“ the king’s gift do solicit that I may be permitted to take the binding oath 
“ of allegiance to his sacred majesty in presence of this holy water, and of 
“ the panoply of war, and further being conscious that l am acting in pre- 
“ sence of P,hra P,hoott,hee Cfiau or Booddfta, &c. &c. the words “ prove 
“ faithful to his majesty” stand in lieu of * will speak the truth” as in the 
“ other oath. 

“ If I betray Barommachak* (') may his majesty's weapons of war be 
“ directed against my bosom — and may the lash of the sky| cut me in two, 
“ &c. &c. 

“ If I shall become a traitor to his majesty Chau k,hau den g, Lord of the 
“ red rice, or if I shall addict myself to peculation — or if when sent to a 
“distant province I shall "be guilty of oppressing his majesty’s subjects 
“ — or of levying unauthorized taxes for my own emolument — or if 
“ I shall accept of a bribe to deliver my opinion upon any matter at 
“ legal issue — or if I shall give a false report of the State of the depart- 
“ meat committed to my charge — whether civil or military as the case 
“ may be -then may the spirits and Devottas of the country, &c. See. 

“ and destroy me, &c. &c. 

“ If his sacred majesty should take the field then if I shall prove 
“ a coward or a traitor to him, may the weapons of the enemy reach 
“ my heart, &c. * . 

“ Should I act with pride and presumption — and ingratitude — and 
“ prove grinding towards the poor; or if 1 should lend my ear to or sanction 
“ any cat>als by which the safety of his majesty and his government can be? 

“ iu the least degree affected and in jured— Or if I should treacherously coun- 
“ tcnauce the king’s enemies, then let me suffer death accompanied by the 
“ severest tortures, &c. &c.” 


W 

* Tlie Possessor of the Chakra, 


0 P. Paramachakka. 


t Lighteuiog. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OP SIAM. 


It is only the officers of the state who are obliged to take this oath. 
All below the rank of the lowest officer are exempted from it — on the sup- 
position perhaps that it would prove a weak barrier to the impulses of fear. 
They apply to the lower classes the argumentum ad hominem in a manner 
quite intelligible to them, and quite preservative of their fidelity. The 
inferior Siamese officers are undoubtedly good servants in so far as zeal to 
carry their master’s orders into effect can make them be so considered. 
But fear forms undoubtedly a large component part of this zeal— and as 
their families are generally in the power of government they are thereby 
restrained from negligence or treason. 

Province Wellesley ; revisetl\ 

1st January, 1836. J 




SICUUk.gVH0*XlAM Oft 
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The two principal works treating of the Iifeof ShjIk ya> / are 
ck’htr-rol-pa” (8'&x>‘iar*0 Sanscrit : Lalitavist&ra ) and 
par-Hbyung-va srSfysix/Q^n’ar. "The first is cbntainedin^i 
2nd, and the latter in the <st or 28thv01uine of tire M,<fo claw in 

j, ■ ■ ••• 

Many of the facts or -anecdotes . of .the life qf SHlKYXV that eeeswf inf* 

‘ . J 1 . \ ■ v 4 ,,l =/ . ; 1 ;Vr ' *\ ^ “ s ** 

these two works, have been also intro^nced ^ssi, 

the thirh and fourth volumes. Passages from the same 

to be found in several SMstras relating to- Ithp life 6 f S&i&rA.' :> . V : t/ 

. According to the authority above eited, the ;p&a&ipal£«cto ur the-M*- m & 
ShXkya are the- following twelve ; designated ; in Tibetan by tne^fopfo^l 
4riK’fo*tS'«wiw : Mdiod-pa-BcAtt-gt^w, or “ the twelve acts (o^ShIkya^o’ *jj| 
f : I.— Me descendedfrom among the m£ds. ^A?) ’ V t? ?v>$sllls 


• : I.— Me descended from among' the p 

J' 4 * * ^ \ h,a * r * * M 

II.— He 

’ill.— He 4¥-| 
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IV, —lie displayed all sorts of arts. 

► V.— He was married, oft enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal state. 

VI. — He left his house and took the religious character. 

VII. — He performed penances. 

VIII. — He overcame the devil, or god of pleasures, ( K&ma Diva.) 

JX. — He arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha. 

i 

X. — He turned the wheel of the law or published his docirine. 

XI. — He was delivered from pain, or died. 

XU.— His relics were deposited. 

The notices will he made according to these twelve heads, thus : 

I . — lie descended from among the gods. 

Before his last incarnation, ShXkva resided for a long time in Gafdan 

(S. Tushita, one of the heavens of the godh) whither he had ascended 

♦ 

through his'former moral merits, especially through his having been accom- 
plished in the six transcendental virtues ; viz. charity, morality, patience, 
&c., when K ashy a pa, his predecessor, was about to leave Guidon, and to 
descend to be incarnated for the purpose of becoming a Buddha, Shakya 
was at that time a Bodhisnhcn of the tenth degree of perfection. He was 
chosen by Kasiiyapa for his Vicegerent in Tushita, to be the instructor 
of itlio gods, and was also inaugurated by him with his own diadem. As 
a Bodhisalwa under the name of “ Dam-jm-tog-dhar" (sarvifa'S’qx) he 
remained afterwards in Tushita for a long period, or till the time, when 
mep lived only one hundred years. At a certain occasion, when the gods 

in Tushita were exhibiting, all sorts of musical entertainments,* out of 

« * 

respect for him, he was exhorted- by the Buddhas of all the corners of the 
world, to descend from Tushita, and to endeavour to become a Buddha. 

lie acquainted the gods with his intention respecting his descent into 
Jambu did pa. They, knowing that there were at that time many atheis- 
tical teachers,* endeavoured to divert him from his purpose: but in 

* See No. 1, of the Extracts in the Appendix, Dulva 3rd Vol, leaf 410—4711 ; and 4th 
Vol. leaf 1—100. 




vain. He assured them that he should overcome them afl, that his doctrine 
would be established and flourish in Jambu dwipa. And he recommended 
to the gods, that whoever among them might wish to taste of the food of 
immortality, he should be incarnated among men, in the same division of 
the earth. 

The gods in Tushita, after having agreed on Bodhisatwa's descent, 
consulted about where he should be incarnated, in what country, nation 
and family. They all agreed that it should be in central or Gangctic 
India. But with respect to the tribe and family they differed among them- 
selves. Some proposing one, some another from the ruling tribes or family 
in central India; but some objection was started to each of them. The 
ruling tribes or families enumerated by them, were residing, at that time, in 
TJjjayani, Hastindpura (the Pdndava race}) Mathurd , Vaishati or Praydga 
(the Lichabyis,* ) in Kaushanibhi , Rdjagriha ; Shrarasti, in Kosala ; and. 
the Badsa Raja, f Not being able to agree among themselves, they 
ask Bodhisatwa himself (Shakya) where lie would -be incarnated. He 
tells them in the house of Shudiiouana (Tib. Zas-gtsang ) a king of the 
Shftkya race, residing at Capilavastu, on account of the purity and celebrity 
of his family, he being a descendant of the ancient universal monarchs. 

Before leaving Tushita, be appoints Maitbeya (Tib. g*fvq vjulg. 
Cham-ba ) to be his Vicegerent ( sku-tshab , in the same manner as he 

himself had been appointed by Kastiyapa. Maitreya is still residing there, 
and he is the saint who first will become a Buddha hereafter. 

II: • - He entered into the womb , or was incarnated. . 

There was a consultation again araopg the gods- in what form Bodhi- 
satwa should enter into the womb or body of the woman whom he had 
chosen to become his mother. A young elephant with six adorned trunks, 
such as has been judged proper in brahmanical works, was preferred. He 
therefore, leaving Tushita, descends, and, in the form of an elephant, 


* See No. 2. 


f See No. 3. 
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enters by the righ't side, into the womb or cavity of the body DevI* 

(Tib. \Mmo-sgyu-phrul-m6 ) the wife of Shudhowana. She, v W,er felt 
such a pleasure as at that moment. Next morning she tells the king the 
dream she had respecting that elephant. The Brahmans and the interpret- 
ers of dreams being called by the king, they propourid that the queen shall 
bo delivered of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a 
Buddha. The king greatly rejoicing upon hearing these predictions, 
orders alms to be distributed, and offerings or sacritices to be made to 
the gods for the safety and happy delivery of Maya Pcvt, and for the pros- 
perity of the child that was to be bom : and he himself is very solicitous 
to do every thing according to her pleasure. The gods render her every 
service, and all nature is favourably disposed on account of Bodhisatwa, 
or the incarnated saint. $ 

III .* — lie was born. 

Maya Dr.vft was delivered of Bodhisatwa or fhc child, on the fifteenth 
day of the 4th moon of the Wood-Hat year ; w hen she was in the garden 
or’ grove Lumbini whither she had gone with great procession for her 
recreation. The child (ShAkva) came out by her right side, she being 
in a standing posture, and holding fast the branch of a tree, In or a, and 
olhpr gods, assisted her. Soon after his birth, ShAkya walked seven paces 
towards each of the four cardinal points, and uttered the name of each of 
them, telling what he was about to do with respect to them. Several mi- 
racles happened at his birth: for instance the whole world was illuminated 
with great light or brightness; the earth quaked, or trembled sevcrs.1 times; 

t * 

the blind saw, &c. &c. 

There w’ere born at the same time with ShAkya, | the sons of four 
kings in central or Gangctic India. At R&jagriha in Magadha ; at Shra- 
vasti in Kosala ; at Kawhamhhi , and at Ujjayarii (as Vimbasara or Shrenika, 
Prasenajit, &<J. &c.) 


• See No. 4 , 


f See No. «. 


t Sec No. 6, 
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Likewise, at Capilavastu, there were bora of the Ksketftya, tribe 500 male 
and 500 female children; 500 male and 500 female servants ; 500 young 
elephants, *500 young horses or colts, 500 treasures also opened ; all the wishes 
of SrvdHooana being thus fulfilled, he gave to his son the name of Siddhhr- 
tha or “ Sarva Siddhartha” (Tib. Don-grub or Don-thams-chad-grub'pa.) 

Seven days after the birth of Siiakya, his mother dies, and is born 

• again among the gods, in the Traya-strimsha (33) heaven. 

From Lumbini ShAkaa is carried with great solemnity to Capilavastu, 
is taken to the temple of a particular god of the Shaky as* to salute him ; 
but it is the god himself who shows reverence to him. Hence, one of the 
many names of Shaky a, is Devata Dh'a , Tib. JJuthi L ha: god of gods, 
lie is entrusted to GacjtamI |~ (his aunt), who, together with 32 nurses, takes 
eare of him. On a certain occasion it was found that the strength of 
ShXk\ a, (when yet a child) equalled that of a thousand elephants. 

The Brahmans and other diviners observing the characteristic signs on 
the body of Shakya, foretell that he shall become an universal monarch, 
if he remains at home; or a Buddha, if he leaves his house and assumes the 
religious character. , 

An Hermit or Sage, called Nag-po (or according to others Nyon-mongs- 
mid) admonished l>y the great illumination of the world, together with Jliis 
nephew Mjs-byin (S. Naraduj goes to Capilavastu, to ^salute the new 
born child. He has a long conversation with Suudijopana, and foretells 
to him that his son shall not become an universal monarch (Chakravarli) 

* Ub some'have foretold of him, but a Buddha., He laments that being too 
old, he cannot reach the time, in which. ‘he shall teach his doctrine. Ho 
recommends to Nah \da to become his disciple. 

IV. — Fie displayed all torts of arts. 

On u lucky or auspicious day, (according to the observations of the 
Astrologers) Siiudhodana intending to send his son (SRakya)} unto a 

t See No. 8. 

M 


* See No. 7. 


t See No. 0. 
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school to learn his letters, ordered the city to he cleansed and decorated ; 
offerings or sacrifices to be made to the gods, and alms to be distributed. 
But, when brought to the school-master, he shews that, without being in- 
structed, he knows every kind of letter shown by the school-master. And 
he himself enumerates 64 different alphabets (among which are mentioned 
those of Yavana and TJuna also; but they are mostly fanciful names) and 
shews their figures. The Master is astonished at his wisdom, and utters 
several .sfoAascxpressive of his praise. Likewise, in Arithmetic and Astro- 
nomy, he is more expert than all others, lie is acquainted with the art 
of subduing, or breaking in, an elephant, and with all the 64 mechanical arts, 
with military weapons and machines. He excels all other young Shaky as 
in the gymnastic exercises ; as, in wrestling, leaping, swimming, archery, 
throwing the discus, &c. He clears the roads from an immense tree that 
had fallen down. 

V.— He was married or enjoyed the pleasures of the conjugal state. 

Afterwards, when grown, up, Shakya, being desired by his father 
to marry, expresses in writing the requisite qualities of a woman, whom he 
would be willing to take for his wife,, if there be found any such. The King 
orders his Ministers to seek for such a damsel. They find one (S. Goi»a ; 
Tib. Sa-htsho-ma) the daughter of Shakya pe-chon-chan, but he declines 
to give his daughter except the young Prince be acquainted with the practice 
of every mechanical art. Shakya* therefore exhibits his skill in all sorts of 
mechanical arts, and by this means he obtains GopA, who is described as 
die model of prudent and virtuous women. He marries afterwards* Yasiio- 
dharA (Tib. Crags-Udsin-ma) and another of tile name of Ri-laos- 
&KYES (Deer-born.) The two first are much celebrated. But it seems 
that frequently both the names are attributed to the same person. By 
‘YashodharA, Shakya had one son named Rahi/la (Tib. ^gra-G'chan- 
jHdsin.) 


* S«e No. 10. 
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VI. — jSTtf left his house md took the reUgious character. 

SalrtYA is stated to have passed 29 years in the court of Shudhodana 
his father, enjoying during that time all worldly pleasures. Afterwards 
the following circumstances determine him to take the religious character. 

Riding in a carnage to the grove for his recreation, he observes at dif- 
ferent occasions*— an old-man ; — a sick person a corpse, and lastly a man 
in a religious* garb. He talks with his groom about those persons, and 
turns bock at each occasion, and gives himself to meditation, on old age, 
sickness, death, and on the religious state. He visits a village of the 
agriculturists, observes their wretched condition, meditates in the shade 
of a Jarnbu tree. That shade out of respect for him, ceases to change with 
the progress of the sun. * On his way home, many hoarded treasures 
open and offers themselves to him. He rejects them. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and of his relations to 
prevent him from leaving tho ‘court, (since according to the piedictions 
regarding him they hope, that ho shall become an universal monarch) he 
finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight mounting his 
horse called the “ Praiseworthy” (Tib. p mags-ldan) he rides for six miles ; 
then, dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all the orna- 
ments he had : and directs hun to tell lus father and his relations not to be 

gritvd on his departure; for when he shall have found the supreme 

» 

■wisdom he will return and console them. Upon the servant’s return there 
was great lamentation in tho court of Shudhodana. 

With hm own sword Shakya cuts off th$ hair of his head ; he then 

changes his fine linen clothes for a common garment* of a dark-red colour, 

presented by Indra m disguise of a hunter. He commences his peregrination, 

and successively goes to Rajagnha in Magadha. The King Vimbasaua or 

Siircnika (in Tib. Gzugs-chan-mymi' -po ) - having seen him from lus 

palace is much pleased with his manners. Afterwards being informed of 

him by his domestics, visits him ; has a long conversation with him, and 
• * 
offere him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
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accept of any thing. On the request of the King, lie' relates that lire i^olf 
the Shaky a race that inhabit Capilavastu in Kosala, on the bUhk'of the 
Tihagirathi river, in the vicinity of the Himalaya. ’He is of the royal 
family, the son of Shoohodana (Tib. Zas Gtsang) and that he has 
renounced the world, and now seeks only to find the supreme Wisdom'. 

VII. — He performed his penances , mortifying his body or living a 

4 , 

rigorous ascetic life. * * ! ’ 

Leaving 'll/ijngriha he visits afterwards several of the hermits livihg 
in the hills. In a short time he becomes acquainted with all their practices 
and principles. He is not satisfied with them. He tells them that they 
are mistaken in supposing such practices to be the means of emancipation. 
Afterwards, he goes to the bank of the Nairanjdha river,* and during the 
course of six years performs his penances, subjecting himself to great 
austerities and privation of food, and giving himself to continual medita- 
tion. Three, characteristic signs formerly 1 unknown, now appear on liis 
body. Perceiving afterwards «privation of foodf to he dangerous to his 
mCntal faculties, he is resolved to make’ use of necessary food for his sus- 
tenance. He bathes or washes himself in the Nairanjana river. On the 
bank a branch of the Arjuna tree, bows down to help him out of the river. 
He, refreshes himself with a refined milk-soup presented to him by two 
maids 4 His five attendants desert him now, § saying among themselves — 
“ such a glutton and such a loose man as Gautama is now, never ean arrive 
“ at the supreme wisdom” (or never can become a Huddha.) They go to 
Vdranasi , and in a grove near that city, continue to live an ascetic life. t - 

VIII . — He overcame the devil’ or the god of pleasures ( Kama Deva.) 
After having bathed in the Nairanjana river, and refreshed himself 

with food, Shakva recovers liis strength, and purposes to visit the holy spot 
(called in Sanscrit Jiodhimanda ; Tib. Chang -chub s nying-po, or Sans. 
Vajrasana Tib. JJorjeddn ) tiic place where now Gaya is. He therefore 


* Stjo No, 11. 


f See No. ltt. 


t See No. 12. 


$ See No. 14. 
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proceeds to that place, sits upon acouch of grass, gives himself to earnest 
me(litfltion, ov©rcome8 aH the hosts of the* devil, or triumphs over sit the 
temptations of Kdma Deva* : , - * 

, IX. — JJe arrived atthe supreme perfection or became Buddha. - 
Remaining fixed rn his meditation at last he arrives at the supreme 
wisdom, or he becomes Buddha, After having arrived at the supreme per* 
faction, tho gods from the several heavensf successively present him tlleir 
offerings, adore him, and in appropriate verses sing praises to him, concerning 
his excellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. For 
seven weeks he remains at Gaya, and perfected is for his great purpose. 

Gagon and Yang*fo, two merchants, entertain him with a dinner, and 
hear his instruction. , They are so firm in their faith that they are said by 
Shakya to become Bodhisatiem . The four great kings of the (fabulous) 
Rirab (S.Meru) offer him each a begging plate. He, being somewhat ill- 
disposed, the devil advises him to die ; but, being presented by Indra with 
a fruit of the Jambu, tree, he recovers. He is defended by the N&gas 
against the injuries of bad weather with their expanded or hooded necks.* 

X. — He turned the wheel of the late, or published his doctrine. 

After having found the supreme wisdom, ShAkya, thinking that men 
cannot understand his profound doctrine, refuses to instruct them except 
lie be solicited by Bbahsia, and other gods to do so. They appear; 
and on their request he commences to teach his doctrine.]: He reflects 
to whom he should first communicate his principles. Several of them whom 
he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to Varanasi ^ — five 
persons, formerly his attendants, being now convinced of his having found 
the supreme wisdom, pay homage to him aud become his disciples. Their 
names, Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follows : — 

1. — Ajnyan'A kondinya: Kun-shes-kondpiya. 2. — Asvajit : vTa-thul. 
3. — PAshwa: rLangs-pa. 4. — MahA nama : Ming-ch'hen. 5 . — Bhaurika : 

* See No. 1$. f See,N«. IS. t See No. 17. See No. 18. 
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Bynng-po. SHak'ya instructs then* in tU« doctrine';* eXfdtdasrJthd four 
excellent truths, as they are styled (Tib- Hpkags-puki -Bden.-pa-Brid.fr 

1. — There is sorrow or misery in life. 

* 

2. — It will be so with every birth. < 

3. — But it may be stopped. 

4 .--The way or mode of making an end to all miseries. 

Five other persons likewise become his disciples : as also many others 
follow him. On his way to HAjagnha, at once 60 persons take the religi- 
ous character, and follow him. The King of Magad/ta , Vim&aSXra (Tib. 
Gyvgs-chaa-snying -po) invites him to K6jagrika,\ and offers him a VtAara 
(Tib. Otsug lag-k'hang) called after the name of a bird, KaJantaka. 
Shmuputra and Monc.at.yana, (afterwards styled a part of his principal 
disciples enter into liis religious order. KXtyXyana becomes his disciple, 
and is sent afterwards by Shakya to Ujjayana to convert the king and his 
people. He there meets with great success*. 

A rich householder (Tib, K'ltyim Bdag) at Shravasti in Kosala, 
having adopted Buddhism, makes a religious establishment with several 
large buildings, in a grove called the Prince’s grove (S. Jetamnam ? Tib. 
rgyahbu-rgyal-byed-kyi-tshal) He invites thither 8 h\kya, and offers him 
and his disciples the buildings for their residence. ShXkya passes 23 years : 
there and the greatest part of the Sutra* was delivered or propounded by 
him at this place, or as generally' is stated, at Sbrarasti (Tib. M nyen yod.) 

Pbascnajit (Tib. Gsai-rgyal) the King of Kosala, residing at Shra- 

r noli, adopts Buddhism. There are several stories of him, botk in the 

« • 
Dnlva and the Vo class. 

Shudhodana, thefather of ShXkya, successively sends eight messengers 
to invite him to Capitamslu. They all remain with Suakya and take the 
religious character. At last he sends Char k a, one of his Ministers. He 
also takes the religious character, but he returns and brings intelligence to 


* See No, le. 
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the King respecting S«1 &ya’s intention to visit him. He <H#&$%ief<n» 
the Ngagfvd/ta co nvent($. yifatu: Tib. , Qimg>la§-kk<mg) to he built, 
near Capilavastu. 

After an absence of 12 years Suakya visits his father. Several mira- 
cles are displayed on the occasion of the meeting of the father and of the 
son. There are told/ several stories of how the Shakyas adopted the 
Bauddha faith,* and how they, mostly, took the religious character. 

, Both in the Dulva and in the Do class, there are mafay stories con- 
cerning ShXkya's peregrination ; and how several individuals either singly 
or in comjtypny turn Buddhists : but, it seems, many of the stones arc 
fanciful, The scene of the principal transactions in the life of Shaky a, is 
generally, in Central or Qangetic India, or the countries from Mathura, 
Ujjayana, Vaishah or Prayaga ( Allahabad) down to Kama Rupa , in Assam; 
and from the V indhya mountains to Capilavastu in Rohilkhand. 

The two Kiugs of Panchola , on the Northern and Southern side of the 
Ganges, are reconciled by SjhXkya, and are stated to have adopted Buddhism. 
The King of thcNorthern Panchola becomes an Arhan, and that of Southern 
Panchola is foretold by ShAkya to become a 1 \odlmatwu of the first rank*. 

On a certain occasion ShAkya sends the half of his sitting couch or 
pillow to Bods rung -ch’hen -po (S. Mahakasjiyapa) one of his principal 
disciples, to sit on v Lth him, by which act he tacitly appoints him his suc- 
cessor, as an Hierarch after his death. 

XI . — He was delivered from pam or he died. 

The death of Shaky a, as generally stated in the Tibetan books, hap- 
pened in Assam, near the City of Kush a (Tib. Sa-chdn or Sachok ) or CAma 
Rupa, under a pair of Sal trees. 

Tina event is told at large in the Ctli (or J Sya) volume of the 
Do class in tile Kahgyur. As also, in two other volumes following the 
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Z>o cIa5s, tided 'MahAparmii'vwmm, (Tib. Yrngtrsu^MM^naH-t^s-^Bda^ 
pa-ch'hen-po) the " great final deliverance irom pain,” } : s i , 

. All animal beings, admonished by p, mighty voice, of the approaching 

1 * v ' j 

death of SjUkya, haste to present him their last offerings, to ash him about: 
the doubts they had on some articles of. his doctrine, and to hearhis 

* ' ' ' s ' ' * <■ 'f 

instructions thereupon. The substance of his doctrine is repeated iutbese 
volumes, with respect to some metaphysical subtleties. Tbpre are many 
discussions od the nature or essence and the qualities of Tathagata or, 
Buddha (God), as also on that of the human soul. On the state of beings 
under bondage and liberated. On the means of obtaining tinajj^ernancipa- 
tiou. On the&ix transcendental virtues, especially on charity., On casual, 
concatenation, and on several other articles. «• ' 1 

Previous to liis death, ShXkya tells how anciently the universal 
monarchs were used to be burnt, and orders, his disciples to do the same 
with bis body. Accordingly, after having washed the corpse several times 
with all sorts of scented or perfumed water, they put it into an iron chest, 
till- it with sweet scented seed-oil, and keep it so for seven days, then taking 
out the body, they envelope it first with soft cotton, and wrap it up after- 
wards in several (five hundred) whole pieces of cotton cloth ; then they 
replace the body again in the chest, fill it with sweet scented seed-oil, 
and after having kept so for seven days, they burn it with sandal and other 
precious sweet-scented woods. 

XU. — liis relics were deposited. 

. The corpse being burnt ip the above manner, they gather together the 
ashes. There are found 8 measures (of Vre or Sans. Vrona) of them. They 
are put in 8 urns. These 8 precious vessels being placed upon 8 richly 
adorned stately seats or thrones, sacrifices and adorations are offered up 
to them during several days, after which they are deposited in a magnificent 
pyramidical building (S. Chaitya; Tib. Uch'hod-xien ; vulg. Chorten) in 
the City of Kusha or Kama JRupa. 
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FROM TriE tfflife&N AOTAoKiTlES. * 

The princes ih central India, among' whom ShXkya h*ad lived, hearing 
of his death, and being desirous of obtaining his holy relics, some of 
them go themselves, others send their men to take a portion of them. The 
people of Kusha permit them to visit the Cliaitya, and to pay their 
respects to the holy relics, but they refuse to give them any share of those 
remains.* 

* 

. After tho> death of SiiXkya his doctrine was first compiled by his 
principal disciples : KXsiiy uh (Tib fTod-inniq-) who succeeded him in tlic 
llieiarchy, compiled the Prajuy&p'vanutd class (Tib. Sher-chm ) or the 
metuph) sic al w oiks. An an in. (Tib Knn-gdi o) the Suit «> or the Do < hiss. 
And Uivali, (Tib Nye-rttr-Utor) the Vinnya or Duh u Those compila- 
tions were called Tnpitahdh (Tib Sde-nod-sum ; the tin cc vessels or reposi- 
tows.) And also Prabtuhunn (Til) Lim<r-rap > chief precept. All these 
w r oiks ate now too voluminous. Tim extent and contents of them show 
o\idtnll> that they me the works of seviral successive ages although they 
aic uferred all to ^iuku One bundled /uid ton j eai s after the first 
lompil ltion, theic was in.ide a suond m the lime of Asok\, a celebrated 

• 

King, who icsidcil at PohUtpuhn \ tliiid compilation was made again 
m the time of Kcnisuk\, a celeb latcd King ui tlic North of India, after 
thcie had been elapsed niort than four hundred yoais fiom the death, of 
SiiAkA v The Buddhtsfs w< rt dmded aliout that tunc into, 18 sects, under 
linn principal divisions, as follow ei s of .Shak\a’s 4 disciples, Rauula, 
Vi'Aii, K V'-m vi»\, and KUvai vna 

• The* Sanscrit and Tibetan Names of the Masters, Divisions, and 

* « 

Sab-divisions extracted from the* VocaMlaiy, in tlic Stan-gyut , are as 
follows, Vul. Qgx, ®r 


* It is somewhere stated in the lib. books that these reins weic dmdtd and dt posited it 
eight different places, but L cannot cite the vol m which it is stated. See note on the Death ot 
Siihkva 


O 
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MASTERS. 

Rahola, or 
Tib* S^ra-Gc/wn- 
Ht/ftn. 


Upau, or 
Tib. Nye-var-llhhar. 

Kashyafa, or 
Tib. Hod-sntng, 


' K^tyXyana, or 
Tib* Katydh-bu. 


• DIVISIONS. 

1. Arya Surodstivd- 
dak . 

Tib. Vtphags-pa- 
thams-chad-yod- 
par-tmra-va. 


2. Arya Sammatiyuh. 
llphags-pa-kun- 

yyivBkur-va. 

3. Mafia Sanyhikaft. 
Dffe*Hdvn~pbal’ 

ch, hen-pa. 

I 

4. Ary a Sthdvirdh. 
\\phag$»pa - G nas 
Brtan-pa . 


SUB-DIVISIONS. 

a. Mulasarvdstivdddk. 

b. Kdshyapriydh. 

€• MahUdsakdh . 
cl. D hernia guptdh. 

e. Bahushrutiydh . 

f. Tamraahdliyah. 

gw VibMjya Vddinah . 

a. KaurnhuUahdh. 

b. Avantahah. 

c. Vatsiputrtyah. 

a. Purva Saildft. 

b. *4 ram Saiidh, 

c. IKmumhah, 

0. Lokoltala Yud'yih. 

c. Prajnyapti Vddindh . 

a. Mali a Vihara Vajri~ 

uah. 

b. T 

c. Abhaya giri vdsindh . 


Tib. GdU i/tams-cAntf- 
yod-par-smra~vahi~sdt:> 

Hod-srung$~pahi-tde. . 

Sa-ston-*de. 

Ck’hoi-*Tung**dt. 

Mang-du-thos-pahi-tdi. 

G os -dinar -adt. 

llnam-par-phyc-stc- 

smra-vahi-sdi'. 

Sar - Hgrogs-kyi-sdc* 

Sniny-vu-pahi-sde. 

GMS-tna-huhi-sde. 

Skur-gyi-n-mhi-sde. 

Fsitb~ktli*ri~vah i-%dt . 

Gangs-ri-pahi-sdt. 

11 jig -xten-Wdas- 
smrahi-sde. 

Btagn-par-$mra*vahi-fid(' 

G tsug’lag-khang.ch'hen 
Gnas-sde, 

Bgyul-hycdds'hal G nas- 
pahi*sde. 

Ujiy$-mcd-ri-G nas-st/c. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES. 
« 


Note \.— Atheistical teachei t.-~Th\s name or in Sanscrit Tirthika, 

by tbe Tibeti&us, is applied to the Hindus in genera). At the first beginning of Buddhism in 
Central India, it was applied to (hose Sophistical teachers that opposed Buddhism . There are 
mentioned six principal teachers of them, in the Sanscrit and Tibetan Vocabulary ; viz. 

1 . — Puma Kdshyapa. QV JC jfW ifc 
%—Maskari Goshdliputra. 
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3. — Sanjayi Vairahiputra. 

4 . ~A jita Khhakambalah* Q T*T-M 

r>.~~Akuda Katyayana . 

0 . — Nirgrantha Jnydtsi • ■lix 1 3* 

Their gross atheistical principles or tenets (according to the representations of the Buddhists) 
may be seen in the first volume of the Dulva class of the Kah-yyur, fiom leaf 33-40, told by 
themselves, on the request of Sharipittra and Mongoi.yana (afterwards Shaky a’s fcvo 
principal disciples. ) ^ 

In general, according to the Kuh-gyttr and Stan-gynr and all Tibetan authorities, among the 
several Hindu systems the Tirthikns are those that are most extravagant in their tenets and 
practices, and that have boon always the greatest antagonists of the Buddhists , 

The above mentioned six teachers resided mostly at Rdjagriha and Sfudvasti . They had 
frequent contests with the disciplff of Gautama, by whom, at last, they were entirely defeated 
at Sfudvasti, and afterwards they dispersed in the Mountains near the Himalaya. 

They were surpassed by Gautama, especially in the performance of miracles. 

2. Vidiha or Bidiha, 3*TQ*flT*W tall body, or one with a tall body, is a family 
name ; as also, it is tbo name of the fabulous great continent to the Hast from the JRirap or 
Mrru* Lus p' hay s-rigs, signifies one of the Vidcha trib / or family. 

Ante 2.— The name of LUsabyi or Lichavyi, is applied to a race or tribe of men, 

whose principal city is stated to have been at Vahhdli Praydga , or the modern 

Allahabad. They are frequently mentioned in the Ka-gyur and Stan-gym , and are described 
as rich and very splendid in their equipage and furniture. 

Tibetan writers derive their first king ^< 3*15 Ny a-kiihi-tUn-po, (about 250 

years before Jesus Christ) from the Lilsabyis ; stating that there have been three kinds or tribes 
of the Shaky a ; 'is 1 . Shaky a Chhen-po, 2. Shdkya LUsabyi , and 3. Shaky a Rikhrot-pa (living 
in the mountains); and that Nyakhri-Hanpo was of the Shdkya LUsabyi tribe, who, being expdlled 

# » i 

took refuge in Tibet. * 

Note 3.— The name and residence of this prince are thus expressed. Udayana V ads a rdja, 
the son of Shatanika at Kauskambi. 

Note 4.— I do not find any mention in the Tibetan books made of Maya Dtvi’s virginity, 
upon which the Mongol accounts lay so much Btress. 

Note 5.~ ‘Shaky a’s birth day is differently stated in different authors. Tho birth day of 
the Shiny -by i ot* Wood-rat year, is tho 5Bth year of the Cycle of sixty years. The Monton 
terrestre, or Sa-lug , is the 53d of ditto. Tho Dragon defeu , or Mi-bruk, is the 50th of ditto. 
The Fer-singe, Chaks-spre, is tho 54th year of tho Cycle of 00 years. 
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This la<t is somctfmes followed in Tibet. I have not mot with the two other*. But I 
think authors may he found to whom they may be referred. 

Note t! Tbr names of the four princes, &c. are : 

1. ViMBASAiiAorSixRBNlKA, thesonof MahaPadma King of Magadha, at 

Raj agriha. 

2. Pramsnaji r, the son of Akanemi, King of Kosala, at Shramsti. 

». Udayana V a iisa j;a.ia, the son of Suatamka, at liavshainbi. 

t 

4. Ptt atyoi'a, the son of Anani'anemi, King of Vjuyin .* '■ 

Note 7 The divinity Lit a of the Shakyas. It was an idol representing a divinity 

of the Ynhsliu kind, «! and was kept in a Tcntple. 'i’lic m do, kh, leaf 94, states that 

the inanimate images of several gods, as of Guuso, Skrmcwkt, I.usnam, DavaNyima, 
Jf,NAM-THOf>-nt), Iniira, Hit a ii m a, Jici'EN Skyono, as soon as Jtodhisalten (Shakya) put 
the sole of Ids right foot into the Temple, stood up and prostrated themselves at his feet. 


Note ll.— .(j a ii r A Ml was of the Gautama tribe— nu aunt, 5f'*f of Shakya. 

— 

Note 9 Ills piccive age is not slated ; it is said only, that when he grew up he was sent 

into the school to learn his letters. And that there was celebrated a great festival on that day, 
the whole city Iming cleansed and decorated, &.o. The teacher's u tue is thus expressed : ' 


v. dies jnVnjum htnvhe shi-ngrn. teacher of children, friend of all. 
' The superior education of a courtesan in India, as in Greece, is marked by her being 


versed iu the Shastras.t 


I* 


leaf 107 the l/'xl is thus : 


V “ Who, like ji harlot, is wise in uuder- 


ytandiug the rites of the Scripture?.” 

Note lo. — It is slated in general terms that Shakya excelled all others in the letters and 
mechanical arts, lie had shown his skill m arithmetic, and his knowledge of several kinds 
ot letters, lint it was especially in the athletic exercises that he surpassed all other joung 
men *of the Shaky .t race, at Capita — especially in archery, and in throwing tfyc discus. 
l( is frequently mentioned N that, in' all these exhibitions Dev adatta wan one of Shaky a's 
rhals, and that he looked on liirn with great indignation aud hatred, »n account of Ids superior 
talents. liut there is no mention made of any rivalship with respect to the damsels whom 
Shakya had ui.mied. 


* The gods in Tusliit*> when socking fur a pure tribe tor the birth-place of S>i4kYA,anl finding fault with 
piich enumerated tribe or family, objected against the Panda v a raoa that they have brought grea^ nun fusion into their 
faimly descent, by calling YuwnmiRA, Ukcriiiaputre ; Bkima, Vayaputra ; ARJUNA,iadraputra; ivml Nakui.a apd 
^MiAtitvA , the A swims. 

1 8*e llu* paptr un the requisite qualities of the woman whuip Shakya wae willing to marry— printed in llio 
Jouru. As. boo. Voh 111. page 67. 
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v Note 11. — The Nairnnjam. river must have been not far from Gaya, 0 since it is stated that 
Bodhisatwa (Siiakya) went on foot to that river, and being much pleased with the situation 
of an inhabited place or village, called , (abounding in tanks or ponds) having a 

turfy or grassy ground, and many shady or bushy trees, lie remained there for six years* 
detoled entirely to meditation, and using very litllo food. 

Note 12.— ‘Some Tibetan writers say that his five first disciples were sent to Siiakya from 
Capita, by bis father and grandfather (on the mother’s side) to attend on him. ‘But in *he 
kha voi. of the J)<f class of the Ka^gyur, leaf 180, it is stated that he bad found them at 

V/ 

R fjagriha, as the disciples of a certain teacher tak-shot) whom Lie had visited, to 

learn his metaphysical theory. Siiakya having perceived in a short time liis whole system, 
these fire persons, admiring his great talents, and supposing that he would soon arrive at tlie 
supreme perfection, and that they would have then an opportunity to be instructed by him, 

1 when lie left Rajagrika to live au ascetic life, accompanied him, and remained afterwards with 
linn, until lie gave up his abstinence from food. 

Ao/c 13.— Shaky a’s mortifications differed from those of other penitents, in as much 
as others mortified only their bodies, by subjecting themselves to several sorts of rigid practices, 
without exercising their understanding. .Siiakya abstained from food, and exposed himself to the 
vicissitudes of weather in order that he might keep in si/jjection his body during tlio exercise 

of hi* mental faculties in his meditations. (*fVI* leaf 11>1 ) Shakya declares to the Geloags, t 
out of his own experience, that the mortifying of one's body, as some ascetics do, is not the 
right way to obtain thereby pcrfcelioa or emancipation. But that it is only by the right 
application of one's understanding to meditation and reflection, that one may be freed fyom 
the sorrows of birth, sickness, old age and death in a future iifo. 

A We 1 1. — These maidens are differently spoken of in different places/ In one place it is 
said that they were the daughters of a headman of the village in the vicinity of which 
Shaky a lived. In another place it is said that he was presented with a refined and honeyed 

mi&k soup by a maiden of that village, and tbat her name was** QPW u Well-born.” 

There are mentioned ten other maidens ^of the * neighbourhood, who visited frequently 

Shakya, and prepared his. victuals after he has commenced to take food regularly. 

v 

Note Iff.—' With respect to Shaky a’s temptations by the Devil: *fVI* leaf 102-104 : 
Sh Akya tells to his Gelongs that, during the six years of his ascetic life, he was continually 

followed by the Devil or Satan (S. Mata, Tib. *15^ Rutt, or Kx.ma, the god of pleasures. 
Ho is called also Q&’TRS*! the lord of death; and his host the troops of the 

lord of death) who sought every opportunity of seduoiug him, but that be never could succeed ■, 
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although lie used a very sweet language, ami employed every means to persuade him to enjoy 
worldly pleasures, ami to renounce his abstinence, since it is dibit ult to subdue entirely cue's 
mind or passions. Satan thus said to him: lt give alms, oiler sacrifices of burnt ofle rings ; 
hy these means you shall acquire great moral merits. But to what purpose is abstinence?” 

HodhUuttra (Shaky a) said to him: “ L must soon triumph over thee Satan : thy first troop 
is wish or desire ; — the second is displeasure the third is formed of hunger and thirst in the 
fourth stand passions or lust; — in the fifth dulness and sleep;— in the sixth fear or dread; — the 
seventh is thy scruple or doubt : ~ the eighth arc auger and hypocrisy. Those that seek only 
for profit or garti, for praise (bestowed in verse}, huuour, (ill got; renown ; men praising 
themselves, blaming others. These arc the troops that bedoug to the army of the black Devil.” 

lie said farther to the Devil : * f To *.ucli I'rnMs and Brahmans, who have subdued their 
passions, who possess wolf- presence, who apply well their understanding, aud do every thing 
conscientiously, what caust thou do 7 Ill-minded !” 

After having said thus, flic Devi] vanished much dejectffJ, on account of his ill success. 
Hut Bodhisulwa (Siiaky as; final victory over the Devil (or the troops of haw a Vein) 

was under the holy tree ( Ch anyv h n bsh iny ; Jicus fndica) sitting on the spot 

i' * ' 

of the essence of holy wisdom ( 1!ha\igthuh snahigpo, called also Tmfvdaa 

Sans. Vt tjrdsanit, the <Ji*ynoml seat,) at or in tlic neighbourhood of the modem 

Gui/a, in south Bcliar. 

* Shaky a after having recovered his strength, leaving the Xuiranjana river, visited lhat 
spot with the intention to become Buddha , as his predecessors had done. lie sat down there 
under the holy tree, or a seat of grass, with the resolution or vow, not to jisc from tlj.i r real, 
till 'ho had found the supreme wisdom. The Devil seeing, that, should he become Buddha, 
all animal beings instiuctcd by him, will grow judicious and wise, amt then they will not obey 
his commands or Aiders, endeavour*, by all means to thwart his object. But all h^ elfin K are 

in vain, liodhhaiu'a cannot be overpowered — S iiak\a, after being uctonovib over all the 

* 

assaults of the Devil, passes through several degrees of deep meditation and ecstasy's, and at 
last, about day break, arrives at the supmne wisdom (in the BtUh year of his age.) * 

In the ‘21st cjiaptm of the Cyd-rhcr-roJj>a” Sans. “ Lalito n*ltna 9 " there is a long 

description, both in prose and vcr»c, how the Devil (S. Mdra, Tih . *15^ dnt, or the fshnara 
of the Camadhatn ) was informed of JJodhi&atwa's approaching exaltation. Of his (the Devil’s) 
thirty-two inauspicious dreams — of his hosts— of the monstrous and horrible forms ol the fighting 
angels— of the several kinds of their weapons— of the manner of their lighting— of the deser- 
tion of Kama by several gods— of the dissensions of his mijis— ot tlnj, two parties : tlio white 
and the black, standing on the right and left sides of KAma, Those of the first party under 
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KAltTIKteY A, their leader, stand for Bodhisutu'a , and endeavour to dissuade thoir fallierfor Kama) 
from attacking that saint, since he cannot bo ovorpowered. These on the left side remain 
with Kama, and exhort him to fight, since it is impossible not to conquer with such troops. 
On both sides, theie are uttered, alternately, by diflbrcul individuals, many ingenious 
verses:— -Kama being defeated with all his troops, sends his daughters to endeavour, by their 
charms and female craft, to seduce BadhUatwa. But all is vain. 

Hymns or Praises of Tathdmta (Shaky-V) arc uttered by the gods of several heavens 
successively, couynencmg with the gods of Iho highest heaven, down to the gods that dwell 
on the surface of the earth. 

JfVF 1 leaf ‘2o9. The gods of (the pure or holy mansion) after having 

e i re u m atu b u l ated Tathdguta, sitting at Bodhimrhula , (the holy essence) and having caused a 
shower of divine sandal powder, thus praised him, in verse. 

** There has arisen the Illuminator of the World— The World's Protector— the Maker of 
light, who gives eyes to the woild that has grown blind, to ea*t away the burdens of »in. Thou 
hcisl been victorious in the battle. Thy intention i* accomplished by thy moral excellence. 
All thy virtue* are perfect. f l lion shalt now men with good tilings. 

k * Oautomo i* without sin. lie i&»nut of the mire. lie stands on dry ground. Ho will 
save other annual brings also that are carried oil’ by the mighty stream. 

* k (areal ficniu.s! thou art eminent; in ali the three worlds tlirri: is none like thee. .To 
this world -deeping tor a long time, immersed in thick darkness, cause thou the light of 
understanding to arise. 

“ r l'he living world has long heen sulTcring t!:o disease of comiptiou. The prince of phy- 
sicians is come to cure them of all their diseases. Protector of the world ! l»y thy appearance, 
all die inuuMiijiH o! distress shall ho made empty. Henceforth, both gods and men shall enjoy 
happiness. \ one of those who camo to see thee, the chief anti the best of men, shall fur a 
thousand ages ( Knlpas) go to hell ^or see the ^ ace of damnation.; They who, hearing thy 
.instruction grow wi-c and sound, shall not be at raid at the destruction of the body. They 
lining cut off the bonds of distress, and being entirely freed frorv all further liicumht auce, 
shall find the iruil of the greatest virtue (or enjoy the greatest happiness.; Those are 
the person* on whom alms may he bestowed, and that may receive them, (treat shall ho 
the reward of mi eh alms— they nliall contribute to their (the olferers) final deliverance 
from pain.” 

Leaf 200. Shaky a addressing the priests, says : Oolongs! 

The gods fi »m the^ Nvjsany heaven, after having thus praised Tutkdgata $ 

saluted him, by putting their bauds together, and then sat aside. 



m . ' tfOtflCCSON TH5 WFJTOF SJJAfctfc,' '** 

" * «. 

% Then cam© the gods from the QV*WQf Hot sat (8. Abkimara,) Heaven, and after 
having presented their several offerings, and having their circumambulated Tath&gata , thus 
praised him* * 

“ Reverence he to thee, Oh Muni ! whose mind is profound, whose in si ruction is very pleas- 
ing. Tlioit art the prince of Munis. Thy instruction is sweet (or pleasing) like the melody 
of the daughter of Brahma.. Thou hast found the highest degree of perfection. Thou art the 
most Holy. Tbon art our shelter, our refuge and our aid. Thou, with a loving kindness, 
arc the Protector of the world. Thou art the best physician that takest awj^y every pain and 
eurest all disease*. Thou art the maker of light. Lord ! do thou assuage the afflictions of 
both gods and men, by pouring on them a shower of the food of immortality. Thou art immov- 
able*, firm, fixed like Rirap, (Mtrv, or Olympus) or the sceptre in the hand of Yndra. Thou 
art constant in thy vow or resolution. Thou, possessing all good qualities are like the 
Moon, &o. &q, 

3. Leaf 200. Thru came the gods from the Ileaven of Brahma, 

and bat'd—* 

“ To thee, whoso virtu© is immaculate, whoso understanding is clear and brilliant, who 
hast all the 32 sacred characteristic signs ; who posseserst a good memory, discerning under- 
standing, and foreknowledge, and wlm art indefatigable ; reverence be to thee, we adon llicc 
failing down with our heads at tliy feet. 

“ To theu who art clean or pure from the taints of sin, who art immaculate, spotless ; 
who art celebrated in all the three worlds; who hast found the three kiuds of science, who 
givest an eye to know the throe degrees of true emancipation; reverence be to thr»c. 

To the©, who with a tranquil mind, clearest up the troubles of evil times, who instructed 
with a loving kindness all moving beings in their destination, reverence he to thee. 

•* Muni l whose heart is at rest, who dclightest much in explaining every doubt ; who hast 
undergone rigorous 'suffering on account of gloving beings, thy intention is pure, thy practices 
are perfect. Teacher of the four Truths! Rejoicer in emancipation! who, being liberated, 
dcsirest to set free others also ; reverence he to thee. 

r 

*• The powerful aud industrious Kama ( 8. Mtita) coining to thee, when thou over- 

comes t hint by thy understanding, diligence, and mildness, thou hast found at that time the 
supreme standard of immortality. Reverence be to thee who hast overcome the host of deceit.^ 

4. Leaf 201. Then came the white party from among the 

sons oi Kama, or the good angels that favoured BodhistUtra (Shakya) and said— 

“O Mighty one! who by thy great powjsr, without moving thyself or biaudmg up, and 
without even uttering a single word, hast defeated in a moment our strong, fierce and dreadfuj 
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host, O most, perfect Muni! to whom all the throe worlds pay homage with sacrifices; 
reverence be to thee. 

“The innumerable troops of Kama, that surrounded the Chang-chab shiny (ficus Indica) 
the prince ol all trees, were unable to disturb thee— (or not could remote thee.) 

“ Now, silling under this tree, after having suffered innumerable hardships thou appeared 
this-ilay most beautiful. 

° &ince during the course of thy Chdng-chnb life (holy life) thou hast parted from thy 
dearest wite, cliiltj, servants; as also thy gardens towns, countries, kingdoms, thy head, eyes, 
tongue, feet, Ac. to-day thou appeared most beautiful. * 

“ Thou bast now obtained thy wish, as thou hast desired to become a Ihuldha , that thou 
mightest save, in a vi ssel of true religion (or faith) those that have been cariied oil into the 
ocean of distress. Thy wish is fulfilled. Now they will be saved by thee. 

“ < *li tel* of men ! * Diver ol eyes to the world ! Wo all rejoice in thy moral merits am! 
final happiness, and pray that wo borsches, after being accomplished in perfection, such as all 
tin* Dadd has have praised, ami having triumphed over the hosts of dcsiio, may arrive at 
omniscience and iimil beatitude. 

o. Leaf Then eHinn the ajodtfof 3 ■*!*{*{ and said : 

* 

“ r \ hy instruction i> without I an It. It is exempt fr^m all confusion, (t is free from the 
principles of darkness and contains the pi crept* of immortality. If is \\orlhy to be revereuoed 
both in heaven and on earth. Ilcvercncc be U> tliee possessed of such a brilliant diycriiuin.itmg* 
understanding. I)t> (lion make glad both gods and men by thy delightful instruction. Thou 
ait the patron, the refuge, the shelter ol ill m*m», ; beings, Ac. Xc." 

(>. Loaf TIicii came those of fkuyjmU and said : * 

“ Having put olf tlie three kind . j of spots or impuiilio, thou bccamcst # an excellent light 
of religion. Those that delighted to walk in a wrong way, thou ni.idc A t enter into the true 
path ol iinmnrt dily. Sacrificial offerings arc. made to thee both by gods and men. Thou v art 
a wise curcr of diseases. 1 hou art the giver of immortal happiness. TJiy wisdom is wonder* 
ful* We, bowdng down with our heads, do adore thee,.” 

7. Leuf*2U:k Then came the gods of (&. Ttt.sk/f4 r ) and said : 

“ U hen thou wa.st in Tuduht ( (Jafdnn) thou hadst then lully instructed the god* in mauv 

moral virtues. A i. thy precepts aic there still in continual um\ W e cannot be satisfied wi»li 

looking on thee, not with h, likening to thy instruction. Ocean of good qualities! Lmbt of 

the world ! We bow down witli our head* anil hearts bclote thee. At thy descent from 

Guidon, all (he disagreeable places of future birth were cleared up by thee. At the time 
* 

when thou coined, st to sit under this holy tree { ficus Indica) the alllictions of all moving 
beuivcs wcio assuaged, fcincc thy wishes have boon fulfilled, having found the supremo 

U 
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perfection (a* thou « smightrst for) ami having defeated Kama also, ran now thy 
religious course, turn the wheel of the Law. There are many who wish to hear thy ninial in- 
struction. Many 'hoiisands of animal brings are waiting here. Vie. beg, therefore, that thou 
wilt be pleased to run thy religious rare, and to instruct them at largo, and to deliver them 
out ol I hr oih of transmigrations, \c. Xc. 

1 L “ l.raf 2t* f. Then earns the gods of Tap- prat, and said : 

^ “ There is none like thee, in morality, meditation, and wisdom ; where is then thy superior ? 
To thee, O Tathayitla! who ait wise in the means of piety anti emancipation, he reverence. 
\\ c how down with our heads at thy feel. 

“ We have seen the great preparations made hy the god of the holy tree — such sacrificial 
offerings, made hy the g<»ils and men, belong only to thee (there is none other worthy of them.) 
r l lion art not disappointed in having taken the icligious character, and in having lived a rigid 
life ; since, having overcome the dree iltul troops (of hdrna) thou hast found the supremo per- 

XT 

Icction. Hum hast shed light on the, ton corners of the world. 'I lion had enlightened, with the. 
lamp ol understanding, all the three worlds. Thou art become a di^pellcr of daikne^s. To line, 
who gnesi to mm an eye like that of the cupreine intelligence, no praise < .in be sufficiently 
said, even through the course ot a whole Jxal t m Oeedn ot |»ei fed ion* ! Tethupaia! the i,n.«-i 
celebrated in the wurhl ! We prostrat? oursi ive wilfi our beads at lliv feet , we adore thee,' 

* fi. Then came Vmiis\ with the otfier gods ot t lie TnnfnstnnsUa licavi n, and said : 
r “ Muni! who art undisturbed, spotless, w bo lemaiuesL always in a graceful sitting pos- 
ture like the mountain Jlimp (S. J/iv#/,— or Ohtmpv '.) V ho ail renowned in the ten miner* of 
the world, on account ot thy sbinirig wisdom and brilliant moral incuts; iewn nee. be fo llice. 

* f< Hunt! thou Ladst offered in old times, pure saeiiticcs to many bundled lituUUm* ; by tho 
merits of those olleiyigs | hou heciunedst \ictonous over the host* of Kama, at the loot of the 
il oly 'free. 'I lum art the source, ol morality, ot law, ol meditation, of ingenuity, and tin 
standard ot wisdom. 'I lion ail the overemuer ol old age and ol dc.ilh. 1 lion .irf the true 
physician, the giver of eyes to the world. Mum! thou hast put away the three bLmrdics or 
spots. Thy senses are qui*f, thy mind is /it rest. 

“ S 1 1 a k \ \ f the chief of men ! f fie spiiiluaf king of all walking beings (mem ! IVe repair 
to thee for protection (or wo take refuge with thee ) Hy toy diligent application thou hast 
acquired the infinite good practices of the eminent s, 41 *jts ( Jiodlusatu us) llioiihadst the powers 
of wisdom, method, abection, and pro^penly, at thy fiid becoming a Jhdfu safe u . now silting 
at Ilodhimunua (Holy essence, or the essence of wisdom) f!.y tin powers arc complete. 

• •The gods were in much fear and anxiety, seeing the luiiulLc hu.sls that 'tv ere surrounding 
thtc, a..yiug among lluinselvcs : will not that prince ot the priests, who is sitting at IJ odium and cl 
) l) C oversow cieil t 
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** Thou bast not boon afraid of those evil spirits — thou wast not even moved. By knocking 
with thy hand upon a heavy load, they were all afraid, and thou becameat victorious over all tho 
hosts of Kama. As the former Ihidkus had found the supreme perfection (on this holy spot) 
by sitting on their thrones (lion-chair') thou having followed their examples, hast equalled them 
both in mind and spirit, thou hast acquired omniscience by thyself. Therefore, thou art tho 
holy, the self-produced of the world, the ground on which all moving beings may rest 
their prosperity (or moral merits,) Ac. Ac. 

Vf V* -A • 

10. Leaf 2<h>. Then came the four great kings ,Z U? (gods residing on the 

four sides of the Snairtu or Ihrop) and said : 

“ Thy instruction is agreeable ; thy voice is pleasing — thy mind being very placid, is clear 
like the moon. Thou hast ,1 cheerful countenance. Prince of Munis ! Ihalnukest 11 s glad; we 
adore thee. 

11 When thou dost speak, the melody of tliy voice surpasses all those of both gods and men. 

» 

All tin* distresses, caused by lu*t, passion, and ignorance, are assuaged by thy words. They 

pioduee in all animal beings the purest joy. All they, that hearken to thy instruction, will be 

iibciatcd. Thou do-l not disdain the ignorant. Thou never wast proud with the superiority 

fd th\ wi'dnni. Neither art thou pulled* up ( 111 prosperity) nor dejected (111 adversity.) As 

the t'i/r/tp amse limn amomrtlic waters, so thou art ennyent from among men." 

i 

11. f.eat 2d(J. Then came the god- ol tin? enlightened void space above, or atmosphere., 

im d said: 

tv e come to see thee, O M />r Munt ! ai for hav mg ohnei \ cd carefully the practices of 
moving beings. Poie ininial ocing 1 when w. !-- .k on tliy behaviour, it is only thou (Iroiii 
oinong all) whom we lind with ail undisfurbtd n.md, Ac. ac," 

12. Leal 2<>7. i lien vanic tin gods rending on the surface of the. earth, M*9Q rr y’*i*[\ r , 
and «aul * 

<4 I hon having enlightened every atom in the imiveive, all the three thousand worlds 
became a temple ol sacrifice for thcc, how much more so <hin«‘ own poison r? • 

4i W e take up tho whole body ut water below , a 1,1' mo v mg beings cm the Mirtace of (heeailli, 
all earths in the three thousand worlds, w coi)cr them all to thee, and beg thee to use them 
aceoiding to thy pleasure : and we wish that ut ever) place where thou -illcst, walkout, or best, 
or the ■qm imal soi of (Jnutama % the Suyata (thy spiritual son-.) >hull preach the. Liw, .ill 
the bearers and belie' its of the word, on account of our moral mcnU, may find the mpremi pi r- 
fcction or beatitude/’ 

( Note ; of sonic of the hjmn.s or praises under the above 1*2 head", a p.nt only Jias been 
ti.sssl.ited; and tin* specification of the several offerings presented to Tut fitly a in bv e.nh el.us 
“f god* at their arrival, ha> been left out.) 
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Not*: 1 7.— The substance oi Bimiima's address is: I* Leal ‘201. ** It is unbecoming to 

Lim (Shaun A ) to remain indifferent after baring acquired such great perfection and 
wisdom. There are many in tin*, world who both desire to leant and can understand 
bis doctrine. I»kahm\, therefore, with Indka and several other gods, beg him that 
lie will jdt.i^e to leach Ins doctrine (or that he will beat the drum, blow the shell or 
trumpet, and kindle or light the limp of religion, and cau.su to fall a shower of religious 
instruction.) And that he will please to sate or deliver men out of the ocean of transmigration, 
to cure, their moral diseases, to assuage tin ir ufHiclions, to bung into the right way those, that are 
go.n* astray, and t> open the duur ut emancipation tor final liberation from bodily existence.) 

Note lib —The Mongols say he ascended a throne at f. nanasi. There arc at Varanasi 
(ai roiduig to the dreams of the Ihuhlhists) one thousand (-piiitiral; thrones ( Svnyrhi-Un i t 
ImN-ttmu ) tor Llit*. 1,000 //;n/r//;ff& ol tins happy age ( S. lUuuha Culp<i) four of whom have 
appeared, and the rc*i are to tome hereafter. S 1 1 a k \ a after heeomiug Huddha, when first 
\i-ited 1 fi/nuasi, paid respect t i the thrones of hislluee predecessors by eircuiiiaiiibulaling each 
oi llieui, and (hen he sal down on ihe fou j (It throne. 

r l lit m* 1,000 Dudd h a \ are <h'*ciihcd in (he first volume of the. Da cla^s c.( flic Am/.yi//, 
to which beg to ri fer. Sonic wealthy Tibctians delight to keep the linages ol lijese 1,000 
llnddhti s, made of silver or other metal, and to pay respect to them. 

A nfr 111. — With leaped tu fin foul truth- liftle iiti flier explanation is aflbined. — Ignorance 
i» the Miuiee ot almost cveiy real or lam led misery ; and light knowledge of the nnluicol tilings, 
is the tiue. way to emancipation ; thcrcioie, they, who desire to be freed fioiu the miseries of 
future transmigrations, must acquire frih knowledge ni the nature ut divine and human tilings. 

Ae/w ‘20. — Mi \KYA had accept* d the 1 that < in lie* A ala iU aka grin e, near li'rjuyi >h,i) offeied 
him bv \ imi’.asaKa ; whcie h«* passed afterwards several years, and many ul Ins lectures were 
oilnered in that l ih<u (or lit liar } 1 here was, likewise, another place near /iajapuhu, called 

jii .s.jiimtiI tin; Uuddlm L.ita puuutu, where lit gave seveiul lei lures, e*-pciia]Iy on the 
l 9 tufa a pm a on tilt 

° \ 0 ( t ’ i»i. — 1 lie principal female* persons of the religious orin r established by Siiakva, 

wen : ilunMnu (hi*- ..nut) } a^iodltani, (Zfipi, and CiptiLn'ai umi (In* wives.; 

I.i ruiN (/,//« v htjta , Sans. Dcvadattu) ami Mi a h ya (or Suldhtntha) were the 

sous of two buahers. I bis of tin* eldest, that ot tin. youngest, Kacli hud one brother. Lfca iiin 
l,ad A n \m»A (hi Tib. A un^tim) Siiakva bad Namia (Tib. G iva). 

In the J)uhn 9 ami in srveiul Sittuis, Dlyaoaii a is represented always as inimical to 

is i , a k Y \. Il«* alow with Ins !i 4 .in elephant sent by the Livhnvyiv* ot 1 uishah a.s a present to 

Shaun a, when be was yet at (\tptfa. lie lured some persons to destroy SiiajvNA by hurliug 
on him a large stone. JL* caused many time* dis-misiqus among Ins disciples. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF SIT.VKVA. 

Vrauslafed from l/ie Dolva, p. 77. — qjJVH c, sspni'<v"ji. 

As ‘non as^SN«;s-i;YAs Chomi.andas AW/v-r.^,., fidom- 

S. liitrblhu H/ififfttctiti) was i]< ini'ivil from pain (wm. ilrail) ( Ins </ rt . a ( I’.ut || .-Injok, 
ifjiiis l.itmis also IWI tin: iv.iuris of tin* woild also wore burning (with motoors), and from the 
i iiligldonoil void sjmoo iiboM* (from the air or lioavcn) Ihotc was also board a souml of drums 
nude bv the gods. 

At that lime the lift' po-se* I I ot-.siifkg c 11*11 Kv-ro W’-VvSf 5*^. y ^ ^ it; 

dany Id* > n -fin hod-snniy-rh dun -pa, S. Ay us m (in Malvi Kdshyaptt) being at Rdjayriha, ill a residence 
.11 flu* grove < .iili d affet the Kalnnfuhn bird. was awakmed by that oartbipiake, and r< fleeting on 
what it o.ibl si T nil\. lie pci ceiled that C'jiomdavdas bad been entirely delivered from pain. 
And ku< - m in-' the iidfuie 01 things, he vs.'uJ : lk This is tin* riN* with everj cninpound thing.” 

lie, 1 olh ciing within hm. a If, that the king ol* Mayadka M a sk vi:'s-7>,c;n S. Ajdfa 

Ju,hu : 1 hr* •* 11 of u s-aia. tils mudiei ) not being yet well grounded 

in Id" la. Ill, dialing .1 faith without rooK) .should Jn‘ hear of the death of (’no moan has, hu would 
celt airily die in vomiting out a anil blood, lle-refoit* In* thought of jri.ans to pnvent if. 

1 le said thus to ^ vju mi ; D \ 1 \ i'-btpi>, a r>rahni'in,the chief oflici r of Mayndhn : 

Muhu M ttuh a ) ; \ ,ii iu:r! may it he known to yon, flint Chom- 
manMs Im mg d< liven d from pain, if the sun of Lrs-e a ac.s-m a. the king A 1 ata sir ai up, wIiohj 
f.nih lias not vi t taken root, should h<; heai Ih <1 ('uomim mjas is ddi\ne<[ from pain, lie may 
tin 1»\ vomiting warm blood ; therefore he you iu-hueled in the mt*ans of preventing it. 

lb d \ in m 1 ) *-uid . Venerable Sir, pleas* lo command or till tin means one after another, 
lie said : Y.uicin.r. com *, go .speedily into flu 1 king's garden or gruv,\ and make to be repiesented 
in painting, bow Ckoudanpas was in fiahtun (N. Tksfotn ; ) how he, in tin* shape of an elephant 
dcsei piled mm flu* womb of hi- mother. IIow b*\ at the foot of tin Chany* huhduny (liens lediea) 
has found die supreme pi 1 feet ion, or beiome Buddha* How he, ill In ntadsi. at three di Ht-renf. 
times, turned l!u wind of the law of twelve kinds (has taught his doctiiue). flow he, at Shn, 
displayed gri at mirm U >. How he, at tin* city of S ,yra-chpit } descended from the Truifastriusfai. 
(:Jd ) heaven of the gods, v hither he had gone to instruct his mother: and how lit*, after 

lihvng accomplished Jiis arts in taming and instructing men, in his doctrine, at several places, went 
? o h is hist sleeping bed, 111 the city i\f tia-v/un ; of Knshn, £?. Canutnq a, iu Attain.) 

R 
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Tuko von seven long bii-ins nr troughs idled with fresh butter and out* filled with Tsandan 
go. shirs'Ii a (a kind ol' vandal wood or r«Mii) and plan: them in 11. at part of the gardm. Wlien the 
king -hall roim: out to dir doo» flu n beg him that hr may la* pleased to go and sec tlie garden, 
if he lake not in* <d ihe j.n t in c and foh of \»»n : what i- tin* r then tell him, at large, thus : Sire! 
(TJia) fins place i* (*tiptlara\tn i in this comer here has heen horn Ciiomdasd as. Thi>, here, 
Min- bank of tlu Sitrtujtutauwu This, In re, is the spot w lie re Cik.mdan da^, sitting on adinmond- 
Maf (S. Tib. /)tuj<’-dii)i ) arm t d at the **upivmi> piifcetion, or became 

itvddha. This, again is the eityof \ urttaust : fmiM da\ das thic*e tinu s pj*,sod ov«*j to this .spot, and 
tnrm d the wheel of the law of twehe kinds. lbreisLhe city of Shmvnslt, wheiv Chompanoas 
displaced his gieat miracles. This, again, is the city of Sym-t !h*h. It hsln_ie that Ciiompaspas 
alighted, when he came down horn among the gods in tlu Tnuptsfintdif heavr i. This, again, is tlm 
city of Kushti when Ciiomdanp/*, afh r having accomplished Ins arts in dis» iphmng men, at Mich 
nud such places, went to his las' -1 *r ping bid! Till him mi, and whin, upon hearing these, he 
tdiall faint, thru plunge him into . he long basin hlle«l wilh fiesh That (it, and when the butter shall 
hi imiti d. then l,i\ him in the ,*> ‘CoihI Imsiii, and so oil, til) the 7th basin, then like out and lay 
Inin into that Idled with Tsanditn-rjoshiishn* and so he w dl reemcr. Aflei Inning Mild this, the 
A yi’sWan M MI X K AMIVM’A ihjKiitid for the eitv of f\\‘/s/nt. 

Yaiuiii.v lia\ intr simiii got tlu pictnies rtad\. when tlu* king appeared abroad, bogged fiim 
that he would please to go and >i e the *»ufd< n. ( he king entering into the ganh u, and *u <«iu«* > (he 
pief ims, ;i!>ki d of Naiu'iiti, what is tJiis J II,* answered, and told him at larg", (as above has J>crn 
described) tills Hlns is the city ol Kttsho ( Tso'thrn city, called fioin the hits/ia gras,) wluie 
Cno \ii»AM) as went to his last sh»epiii«r IumL* lit slid : k What s,i\ \ on ! \'juini; u hat T Ciiom- 
pandas has? Im eu ih Ii\ ere d from pain said Jie : but Yaiuhki remanud hIciiI. Tin n ihe Jk i 1 1 « * 
(Aja i amia rur) having fainted f« II ninhunloss to the ground. IakiM) r laung lieu Micro*.. 
M\cly in tin* Ion** basins or tionirh* tilb «l with fresh butter, and aft* rwaiiN faking out and 
lajinghiiu again m a long hadii till* d with l\nndna f/tnhir\ htt. he then rreo\ri«d. 

As soon as (’homo an DAS wm- dead, ,lt tin tool o( tin p,ur ol AW-tiees, which scattered over 
him their ilowers. and he w unsleeping like a lion, a (vrv.o\*<: thus .said, ’n verse : 4 

(t A pair of beautiful Sid- trees, in this throve of excellent green t.-'i s, are scattering flowers 
upon the Teacher ihlixend from pain.” 

As soon usChom pandas was dead, l\im v (xj*p!jab . ud, in verso : 

if Alas 1 the compound tiling is not lasting; fioin it - being product d it is of a pi nshable nature. 
Since it is produced, it peiidies. If. is a happiness for such 1u be at test (to he assuaged.)** 
As soon as Cnuw hamms was delivered from pain, Bhamwa ( T s' hangs* 

j/d) the Lord of the Universe (S. Sahulo-ttcs/ifty Tib* Mi-jdd-kyi jmkco 
limb said, in verse ; # 
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AH Uiings gathered together in ibis world by all creatures, must bo relinquished. The man, 
who had no equal in the world, Tatiiagata, who has found groat powers and clear eyes, such a 
Teacher also, at last, lias dud.*’ 

As soon as Sung.s-<jyu$ f iiomdaxdas was delivered from pain, the life possessing Maoaus* 
v\ : (tf* -I'ytimdn Aturuddha) said in vei.se : 

He who with a firm mini i was a protector, he that had found steadiness and tranquillity, 
ihe letting out and taking in of breath (compilation ) being slopped, the clear ejed, at last, is death 
"When the Teacher, who was excellent in every kind, was delivered from pain, 1 w«us very much 
fiotihled ; my hair stood on end. He was u ithmit fear ; he was above the senses (or the objects 
of sense) his mind was evolved. Such a light is now extinguished.'* 

As sunn as Snoys-gyas Cuomdanijas was delivered fxompain, some (Jc'roxfis rolled on the. 
ground, some ehisping their ann>, uttered gnat ejaculations ; some being depressed by sorrow, 
s>at still ; Mune depending on religion, said: CnovruAviMS, who instructed us in many things, 
that wcie pleading, agrccabh , anu* delightful lo the heaits of all, is now .separated, annihilated, 
deployed, and divided fiuin us. 

Then the life posse^sifjg Al aoAos-c v said to the life possessing K (/v-oa vo* “ Ki.n-ga.vo 
(S. Anntitbt) il hv degrees and b\ soft mpansvou will not appt .ise the (»'vfon(/$ y the gods (hit live 
f,.i man} huudud /e//y^\. w ill reproach, revile, and say conti mptuoudy : there are manv priests 
( (sebuh/'i) thal tank I li * i h eli.u ieter .tceording lo the excellent precepts of the Dttlrti, 

but tlutar without judgment and ivfh cfimi.'’ 

Ki \-(.a\o adved of Ha(jA(.s-p\ : v l)o you liuow how many gods there are present ?’ s krN r - 
t,nu in all tin space that is tiom tie c*ty « »1 A, v/#»/ to the river (^gGp*jJdj) from tlio 

Miove of the pan of >W-lm s to the ( f hilly a ^ $ M< hhod-vli'n, adorm d with a In ad. 

»ri nameiit l»y the Champion-.) l!i miles, (each n( t.HOO f.dlionis) m cireumferetu e, there i> not 
f i siie»h **j»ot left which is not oi copied .ind tilled l»y wise gods of great, power; there is not left 
mi much pl,*cc by the inferior gods where you e<edd fix a * La If. Some of these gods roll on the 
ground, some grasping their anils utter ejaeul itions ; some, being oppifsscd by great Mftruwr, 
m* still; Mime depending oil religion (or on the nature of tlihigs) thus say : Cjiomdan- 
da.s, who ni-luicbd ns in man} things, which were pleAMiig, agieeahle, and d» lightful to the heaits 
of all, is now sepai.ifed, annihilated, destroyed, and divided from us. 

In that e\ eniug the life possessing Maua i.i-rx, after having expressed some moral roll ca- 
tions, sat down ui the manm i of a venerable wise man keeping silence. 

Then, the night being over, the life possessing Maoaus-pa thus said to ihe life possessing 
hi V-UAVO ; 

K"L7n-c<a\o, go you, and till thus to the Champions, the inhabitants of KttJni ; “Inhabi- 
tants, (citizens), this evening, at uii(J-uigUt, the Tuichcr has been delivered from pain, with icspcct 
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to tlit 1 five aggregates of his hotly ; perform non vour fluty, and work out ytuirnnor.il monts," Ami 
till them not to take m#o tlwir minds to wiy : u Men dwelling in the neighbourhood (environs) 
of our city (or beloved brethren) our Teacher being dead, In nceforth we cannot make him sacri- 
iiee> (offerings) and do other filings that are required/' After M <u; acs-pa had said this Ki n- 
t.AVi) putting on his religious guib -Wwi^/rfr) accompanied bv other priests or Gvhnt/s, 

went to that place, when 1 the Senate-houv of the Champions, that inhabit KttAta, was and where 
there w< n 1 a-seuibled at that time about ,iOO Clnmpioiis of the City of Kitshn to consult about 
some alf.urs. Then Ki n-(. \vo said to them : ‘Intelligent eili/cns, assembled Champions of 
Ko\/itt % please to hear : At midnight, this evening, the Teacher lias been entiiely delivered from 
p.un, with roped to the tne aggregates of hi* body. Perform now pmi flutv, and in. ike your 
mm .al merits. l)o not take into your minds to say : w Mmi dwelling in the neighbourhood of our 
city, our Teacher being dead, Imnrefoi 111 we eaumit make him sacrifices and perform other riles 
that aie rcfjiiiicd.” After Ki m-cavo hud said thus, sonic of the Champions that inhabit Kushn, 
roll fin the giomid; muiic eli^niug their hands, utter ejaculations ; some being oppressed by 
soirmi, sit still; Mune depending on religion say: 'CiiomdamjA.n. who taught us so many things, 
that were pleasing, agreeabh .uni di lightful to e\ cry nian'.s heart, j.- now sip.uutcd, annihilated, 
destroyed, and withdrawn from us.’ * 

Then the Champions of Kttshu taking to theuwh es from the w h oh 1 ( ‘it y, Honors, garlands 
inei iis« , sweft scented powdus, and musical iiisiruiuehks ; together with their children, 
wives, male and t< male slaws, la homers, publicans, then friends, niahntw, magistrates or 
officers, and 1 lit ir kindreil, going out from the City of Ktt\ha y and proceeding to the grove of the 
pail of AW-Irce*, sifter having arrived there, show every kind of rcsprel, reviieuec, honour ami 
worship to CifowoASi) \s (who was sleeping like, a lion) by sacrificing to Jinn with myrrh, 
g;u hinds, inci use, sweet mm nted powders, and with music. 

Tin n the principal men finui unions the Champions of Kusha thus said to the life possess- 
ing Ki \-o’\o (S. AifitMin'm A' )nnnh /) Venerable kr k vi>, (01 Ijevcreiid Sir). 

We are willing to sacrifice to Cuomo and as { or show honour to lin* inoimn v ) please, to instinct 
us how we should perform the (uncial ceiemonn s.’' •* Citizens ! in like niaiiurr with those of ’an 

umvirsal Mi man h (S. (’inihnirarth) Till. KhorAo-ti}iur-vv-tjyvl-pi>y 

4 \i in ruble ki n-c.avo I how they are perfonncfl to an universal Monarch?' ‘ Inhabitants ! 
(citizens) tin* corpse of an tinhcr-al Monarch ?s wrapped first m cotton ami cotton* 
tree (madt into Hat leaves or blades) and afterwards it is wrapped up in .a)') pieces of 
cotton cloth, tin n it is placed in an iron colIiu tilled with setd-oil ; und f|.*m above 
it is enured with a fhmblc iron covering; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented 

i 

woods, it is burnt with them; and the lire is extinguished with milk; then his borics 
noing put into an um of gold, and budding u Chat/yu for the .bones, on such a place where four 
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roads meet and fixinir an umlm lla, banners ami long narrow hangintf pieces of stnlf or 

doth* they show reject, reverence. honour ami worship, with myrrh (or suh- 

stunco.s) garlands, incem-o, sweet •scented powders. ami mu^io.il sounds, ami then they celebrate 
a i'a t festival. Citizen* ! •mch things art* performed at the funeral of an universal Monarch. 
For Tatii wi\r\, i ho A r/utu, the most accomplished Ittrlf/nf, \ ou mu-t do vrt mbiv/ 

‘ Venerable* Kunm.ano ! we will tin accordingly .i<» von have commanded ; but as it is not ea sy 
tt> get soon together till* tilings recpiired , in .rv.'ii <l,iys lu ucr. we will make every thing 

icady, and then ,we will peribim our i.ineial nu ntices with fragrant Mil i>lances, garlands, 

iiiecjiM*, sweet >cented powders, and musical sounds, showing respect, n vrrenee, honour and 
worship to Cnown \\* i>as, who bleeps on the lion throne (or In-, on the stately f uncial bod)/ 

* Do you. therefore/ said ki\-c. avo, * accordingly/ 

Then they went aw ay, and in seven days prepared ev ery thing. And on the seventh day, 
m having piepared also golden biers for frames, &c.) bringing together all fragrant substances, gar- 
lauds and >11 sorts of iihimcuI itidrumciits that vvr re found w ii Iiiu the -pace of I" miles, from Kusha 
to tlie ) tf/~t/thr river; fromthe grove of the pair of *SV//-tiees to the ChtftO/tf with a head ornament, 
(01 u.iiiif *ri t a il piuuaelr) tiny came out from the Citv, and proceeding to the giovo of the pair of 
SV//-irees. paid r« -pi rt, lev erenee, honour Ami worship to him, who wa> sleeping on the lion-throne 
witii all s.t.i- of fi.igi.sul substance, girl.nids, incense, , sweet scented powders, and musical 
sound-. 

Tin n tue juiiu ipil Champion- of fu'shn tlius said to rho Champions that crowded together 
from all pints: H 1 ir ye, intelli tit ibi/e'is’ lie* wives and Hie maids of the Champions 

shall make canopies of doth over th • e *.,' of Cpom n \\oas ; the wivi s and lads 
of the Champions shall iaii\ He hiei of t ** s t • » idaiihv ; and we showing respect* rever- 
ence, honour. and woi-hip to h.iu, wi/i fr.igr.mf substances, garlmuU, mouse, .sweet scented 
powders and nm-n*, -«> we sdudl enter at the wc-leiu gate ol the i ' i f v, and after having peiauthu- 

iatvd the vtlioU space within, we shall go out by tin '\istcrii gate of the City ; ami after having 

* 

jmssi d ovci, the Yffj-tiuti inn*, wf .shall >taj by the ( 'htuhjn (called flu; ('haityn that has 
a head urnrnent tud on b\ the Champion-') and ilieio we will hum the*i orpse/ 

Tiie Champions answered them, and said : * we will do accordingly/ The wivi - and the maids 
•>f the Champ*, nis form, d c luuptcs of clot li for th** corpse of Ciiomii \voas ; lud the \vm s and 
lads of the Champions vvi-hiug to lilt up tin* bier oft uomimnda-. could not take it up. Then 
MAf.Af.s-e A said yj Ki ns.au> : * LWV possessing K i \-t.A\o, the wivtsof the Champions of Ku^/ny 
v mild not lift up the bn r of Cuompas u \s ; and why r* c Since such is the will of (he gods./ 4 Life 
posseting Maoa(..s-i*a ! and what is tin; will ol the gods Y ‘That the bier be r.irri<d by the 
Champions and thr young Champions of Kush a,' ‘ Life possessing Klx-gavu ! it must, therefore, 

bo done accordingly a* the gods will have It/ 

S 
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Thru as 30 on a?* the I >I»t w.c* lifted up bv Hit* Champion* and the young Champions, the 
gods dwelling in tlir eNhghfeiitd ethen.d spare above, scattered about divine flowers, such as 
ffypala, P&thna , Pathanhirp-u Kainwht, Ac., sweet scented pm dels of Akarn , To mala ; mid made 
divine music, and U l don 11 many cloths or garment-. Then some of the principal Champions 
said to tins other-# ‘Jet us lay aside the music of nu n, and the other things and let us perform the 
funeral ceremonies with dium; music, ami divine dowel’s and incense/ Afterwards they perform- 
ed the funeral cert monies accordingly f«i> has been stated above) till they reached the Chaitya , 
where the corpse was burned. , 

At Kasha then* fell at that time so mm 11 of the divine flower Mmalnmka, that it 
reached up to I he knees. A man, taking with him a great deal of that di\ me flower, went to the 
tower of Dig -pat hen 011 -nine business. 

At that lime M viia Kas\ \e\ (Ilor-siu'vi.x ii'iiln-po ), together with a train of .'JOO persons 
for prie-ts) was on Ids road to Kasha, <0 p.iv Ids last ri -pccts to the inviolate body of 

t 

Cuomo \ndAs. He, having met lh.it man on the road between Kasha and J) iy- park vn , ashed 
of him, whence ho came, and whither he was going, lie answered to linn: 4 Venerable Sir, I eumu 
fiorn Kasha, and, on some business i go to fhtppnrhvtu ‘O man ! do you know my lYncher?* 
4 Yes, Vruci.ihlo Sir, l know him ; it is lir/uiovo (iwr\M\ fS,Sini\M\vui (i.u 1 \m\). There 
have been now seven days elapsed, since lie is dead. Thin Manila raha diviue flower l have taken 
from among those flowers with which sarriliri.il resjKcls wvie paid to Ids relics/ 

The Champions of Kasha, wishing to burn the body of Ciiomda vpas, could not kindle the 
fire. Then Mao* AiJH-i'A said to Kr\-<.Avo T 4 K i;\« ivo, the Cham pious of Kasha cannot bum 
the body of CuomoAndas, and why Y * Because it is the will of the gods. M AOAi.b-eA, neeoidmg 
to Ike will of the gods, IIot-suuno-cimii v-co, with .>00 other person-, i- on Ids way between 
f)aj-pnchc/i and Kasha, ami wishes to pay his respects to the inviolate body of Ciiomd am>a.s, 
before it shall be burned. Mai. \(r.s-i* v ! we must do aecoidingly as the will of the gods has been/ 
Then Kun-c.avo thus -.ml to the Champions of Kasha : 4 Hear \k\ O assembled multitude of 
the Champions of the City of Kasha . The Corpse of Ciiomdamj a.s could not be burnt, and what 
was the reason thereof? because the gods would have it so/ The* .said: 4 we must, therefore, 
do accordingly as the will of the gods lias been/ 

Afterwards IIoi>mu.nc;-cii'iii:n- vo armed at Kasha; from a far lie was perceived by those 
of his follow ms, who went before him with fragrant substances, garlands, incense, sweet scented 
powders, and all soit.s of musical instruments, and afti r having prostiatcd tin nisei ves at his feet, they 
followed him. lie, accompaniul by an imim use number of people, went to the place where the 
Corpse of Ci m \ii ) a vo as was. And removing all the sweet scanned yoo/s, he opened the iron 
cotlin, took off all the wrappings (consistin': 0 f .>00 pieces of cotton doth and of cotton) and then 
he paid his adoration to the entire or inviolate bod) of Ciiomoaxdas. 
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There wore at that time, cm the whole surface of this great earth four great hearers ( S ft ra- 
tafias J of Sijakva : J, Kuirr-nivv* : (S. KaiM-diai/a.') 2, S,Kri.-cnET : (Chuxda.) 3, Sromt- 
1 'iiu-mn-snLNa : (Da*a-» \la Kamiyapa.) i, IIot-miln(;-cii*»iex-i>o : (Maiia Kamiyaca.) 

Among tho*o, Hot-mil nc having more knowledge and moral merits than the others, had 
found many garbs, (or clothes) alms, bedding*, medicaments, and necessary utensils. JIi* thought 
thus within himself: I ni}*olf \\ jll make a sac rifle ial offering to Cno.v pampas. Therefore, instead 
of the funner wrappings, &t\, ho made all new, and then laying the body in the iron coffin, he 
covered it w ith double covering ; then heaping together all sorts of sweet scented woods, he 
went aside, and the wood was kindled by itself. • 

Then the Champions of Knsha extinguished the fire with milk, and the relies were put by 
them into an urn of gold, placed on a golden bier or frame, and after having paid to it all sorts of 
respect (as lias lx oil doseiibcd above) they cunied it into the City, and deposited it in tlic middle 
of the City of Ktudau * 

The Champions inhabiting flic country or town of Dig-piu hen, being informed that there 
have elapsed seven days since Cjiomoa vdas has been delivered from pain, and that 
the inhabitants of Knsha have built a Chuitga for In* relies ; therefore putting on their armour, 
with four kinds of troops (elephants hot <*e, chariots and infantry) they go to Knsha, ami thu* 
sav to lie 1 Champion* of tint City : ‘Hear ve ! O assembled multitude of the Champions of Ktfahtr , 
Chowiiam) being fi mu a lorn* time dear uufo us and now being delivered from p.uu vvhijo he 
was tarrying in the neigh bun rhood of your City, we desire and mpie.st of you that you will give 
ns *i slim* of Jus bodily relies, that we may take them to J)tg~pach* n, and build a (' hail y a there ; 
then wo shall pay all sorts of re* poets and woid*ip to them, and will establish a great festival to thu 
memory of Ciiomoavpas/ The Champions id Knsha answered them! 4 (iiomdasd as has been 
dear also unto us : he died in the cii \ non* of our City, we will give to you no share of his relies/ They 
«ud : ’ If you will give, well, if not, wo will take* by force, with our troops/ Then the Champions 
of Kasha said : ‘we will do accordingly/ 

Then* were, besides those of Dig-puchat, six other pretenders to share in the relics of 
(? u omda n das , their names are : • 

9 

1. The Jhiluha royal (or hshctrh/a') tribe, residing in vTogs-pd-ggjova (of wavering judgment). 

2. The Krodtgu royal race, in the City of Ssgt a- Sg) ogs\ 

3. A Brahman r< siding in J\ hguh-hgttg-g, Liny (V iminu’s r» gion.) 

4. l’Jio ShnJtya royal (hshrtriga) tribe, ;it ScrsJtyc, or Capita* 

!}, The royal (J:shctrh/a) tribe, fMnuhgt, redding at Yanys-puchen (S. W\sJntIi or l*tur/nga.') 

I>. The King of JSIagadhn, M V'SV f KYu's-,r/ciitA (S. Ajdia Khutnt)* 

v 

The King of Magadha, Ajata Siiatru, wished to go himself and conduct his troops; but 
remembering CiiOMnAXDAb, (Sumcya) lie foil down motionless fioin his elephant. Then he wa 1 * 
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put on horseback, hut he again fell down. Then he entrusted his troops to Yakciikt, a Brahman 
and chief officer, ami directed lum in give Ins salutation to the Champions of I\us/ta 9 mul to ask 
of thrm a .share of the iehc^ of Iuompamms ; since* lie lia<l bmi dear to him: and ho would build 
at JiAjnynfttt a ( 'fmth/n for those ulies and pay ovi*n kind of respect anil worship to Liu m, 
and would establish a gnat festival for them. ^ Aitrucr did accordingly as ho had been directed, 
by the King: but the Champions of Kasha will give no share to him. They say: k YvrciIi*. i ! 
CbioMiiAvuAs has hem dear to us aKo from a long lime ; lie becauu* our Lama (Cunt) and he 
died m tin* vicinity of our City ; we will, therefore, give you no dune of his relies/ Then Yah- 
ciii-i said to them 6 If you will give, well: if not, we will take by force, by our troops/ They 
said : ‘we will do accordingly/ 

When the Champions of A usf.tt *uu the great uiuifdmle of troops that came to lake away, bv 
force, 1 lie relies of Cuomo \m>as tin \ exeicisid tin ir wivis ami childmi in shooting arrows. 
And when tin ir ( it) was besi, gi d by llio-e mvc.i ddiermt troops, they canie out to tight with them. 
Hut :i Jh’nhiu.ui, ealh <1 Jlnnt-f uny M nyfiut-p*i % (or llie Brahmin with a tfrona in his hand ; — 
a un anirc, the 20lh part id a bu*»hij) set ing the bail cnnscipience*. of rommg to blows, 
endeavoured to persuade the Cnainpions of Ktnha to share w itli tin m the ulus of CifonuAS- 
uas’ boily , siner Ciiom oaso v> (»Ai’i \'i \ Jiad linn ijnir n longtime very path nt, and liad many 
limes praised the \ iit tie of pat ienee. \ml In told them lhat il was unbecoming that they should 
kill of di ■'troy eaeh othei's lues, on account of < In- relies of (bin w dand as. lie reconciled after- 
win-tls both ]ku tie.', and made them agree that the relies of Chowdandas should be divided into 
right parts. 

Leaf (>51. He therefore divided them thus : 

1. # One part to the Champions of Kit'ha. 

2. The 'id pait to the Champions of Difj-pat'htn. 

Ik The I*d pari to Hi t.\ k \ of the royal oi hshvfnya tribe, residing in r r f\iy sqm-" fjord* 

4. The jib pait to kuoi/ivv of the kshilriya tribe, icsidmg in the City ol S;/;o-s ytoya. 

5. The 51 li part to the Brahman residing in KLydb li /V/y-gAne/. 

« ’ 1 

(u 'flie (><b part to the /miakv \ loyal tribe, hi Ctqnim 

7. The Tib to 1 lie* Lji smivi royal tribe/ in Yany-pd-c/tni (S. \ thihah or Praydytt.') 

8. 'l lie .stlipaif to Yutt*in:r, a Brahman id .1 layttifha, tin- King's Knvoy of that Countiy. 

And tin y all built dnntyas in their respi ctive eountiies, and skewed all kinds of respect, 

reverence, honour and worship to them ; and i •dabli’diod i ach of them a great festival in honour 
of those relies. 

The urn or vessel, in which the relics wore first deposited in the Chaliya , was given afterwards 
to that Brahman, who acted as Mediator between the different parties, lie took with him till- 
v< *sel, and in his own City, called the City of Jirituldny Nydmjtd, built a Chaitya , and 
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paid all sorts of respects to the relies of Chomdandas, and in honcAir of them established 
a great festival. 

Afterwards a young Brahman called Nyagrodha, requested the Champion* of Kusha that 
they would code him the ashes or coals of the tire in which the dead body of Cuomdasmjas was 
burned. Having obtained his request, lie built in the village, of Ny<i-grodha -\ roes a Chatty a called 
that of the? Coals ; and paying all sorts of reverence and worship to them, he established a great 
festival in honour of them. 

• Leaf f>52. There were, now in Jumhu-dwipa ten Chuityas of the relict of Cmomdandas 
eight were sl\ led those; of the remains of his body ; one that of the Urn or Vessel,* and one that of 
the Coal.*. 

The four eye tooth of Cuomo an das were thus divided : Olio was taken up into the Traya- 
heaten of the gtuR The 2d was deposited in “ Yul-du-hong-va" (the delightful town.) 
The M is in the Country of the King of Kalitujha . Tim fourth is worshipped by a Macs a raja in 
the Cit\ of %w*s//w/.'f. 

The King “ Mya-nan-m 1 ' r,'* (S. Amioka), residing at Pntafipatra , has imtcli increased 
fhe numlnr of C/itnfyaa of the sevt n kinds. 

Leaf ti.VJ. Chom ha mi As (Nn A k y p ) was born at Kapda. In Hlayadfta lie arrived at the 
'■upreiiie perfection (or became Dta/dha). At Ixasht lie fumed the wheel of the Law' (or pronml- 
gated hi** doctrine). At A asha lie u as deliv ered fmiu 

Leaf In tin 4 is n luted how, after llie death of Shaky H or-sitrsc-cn Aisx-ro 
i S. Maiia Kami v a e \ ) liwmIo arraugi meiit for tlie Compilation of tlie dmlriimri of Siiakya, eon- 
* u»ie*l in the Jhdnt, l)o , ami Mdmo (<>r Oldvy - ^Inon-jut > or Shcr-chfiin) (S. Vinaya, Sutra 
and Main Abltdhirma , Prujuyd p&ruuWd.) , 


r 
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By Tin: Rby. WILLIAM VATES. 


The subject of this poem has been one of the peculiar interest to Tudiau 
poets. The celebrated Vy asa deva has dressed it in language elegant 
and simple \ the paragon of all the Lantern poets, KXiadXsa, has orna- 
mented it with pearls drawn from the very deepest recesses of the sea of 
oriental learning ; while Simf Uamsha, ilic author of the present work, 

C 

has adorned it with a variety of metres, in a very Rowing style. 

A eoncisc account of the principal incidents which have rendered this 
story so interesting, may he agreeable to individuals who have not leisure 
to read it in the language of the original, which is both diffuse and difficult. 
The story in epitome is this. Nai.a, king of Nishatlha , and Damayanti 
or Bhajmi, daughter of BhIma king of Vidurb/id, are represented as being 
in love before they had seen each other. It is not uncommon in Eastern 
Romance for jouthful minds to be fascinated with the image of the person 
which their own imaginations have formed. The Poets have described 
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these feelings as being excited and increased by the intervention of birds, 
who going from place to place, describe to each the qualities of the other 
lover. To some this mode of representation may appear ridiculous ; it is, 
however, the best method that could be adopted to describe that sympathy 
of feeling which often exists between persons at a distance, and which 
appears unaccountable, except under the idea that some bird or secondary 
agent has been employed in making communications from the one to the 
other : and it has the sanction of antiquity and of the wisest man that 
ever lived ; for Solomon has said : “ A bird of the air may carry the 
voice ; and that which hath wings may tell the matter.” 

The King's daughter pining for the imaginary being on whom she 
had fixed her heart, exeites the pity of her father, who immediately makes 
a proclamation to the neighbouring princes, inviting them to a feast, and 
informing them of his intention to give his daughter in marriage to the 
suitor whom she may choose. *ln India daughters are commonly dispos- 
ed of by their parents when children ; but in a few instances princesses 
have been permitted to grow up and choose for themselves, at an assembly 
convened for that purpose. On such qccasions a bard or encomiast pro- 
ceeds round the assembly and announces the name and qualities of each 
princely suitor, and of w homsoc\er the princess makes choice, to him a 
garland is presented. 

The king having convoked the princes, the gods are represented as 

assuming the shape of men and presenting themselves at the feast. This 

is an arfful device of the poet, to set his hero in the fairest point of light, 

as excelling not only human but divine competitors. Before the meeting, 

one of these divinities employs Nali to declare his passion, and furnishes 

him with the means and directions necessary for the accomplishment of the 

object, rpon seeing him, however, and hearing the tale of love which lie 

related on behalf of another, the king's daughter fell in love with him, as 

the very substance, of that ideal form upon which she had long doted, lie 

was next acknowledged in the public assembly ; and after being married, 

% 

returned in triumph to his own capital and reigned in great splendour. 
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At this point Sniff Harsh a, the writer of the Nuishadha, stops ; 
while VyXsa Dkva anil KXlIoasa, though they have written much less, 
have carried the story to a greater length, and have supplied a greater 
variety of incidents. They have stated that after reigning for some years 
in the greatest happiness, king Nala became devoted to gaining. The 
origin of this passion is ascribed to demoniacal influence. KXli, the per- 
sonification of the iron age or of vice, is described as infatuating the mind 
of the monarch lo such a degree that nothing could divert him from his 
destructive course. In him are exhibited the reckless effects of gaming. 
I iis kingdom was lost, li is wife and children abandoned, and himself an 
exile subjected to incredible privations and sufferings. After he had been 
taught by the most painful experience the folly oi«his conduct, he is repre- 
sented as being restored to his kingdom ; like Nebuchadnezzar, after he 
had been driven from men to reside with tne beasts of the field, till he had 
learned that the most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will. On his restoration to his empire, he is described as 
being happy and as reigning prosperously to a good old age. 

The Naishadha is divided into two parts called the trajsi'n^ and the 
This division is, however, entirely artificial : there being 
nothing in the nature of the topics discussed that requires such a distinc- 
tion. The whole work consists of tw'cnly-two books, and the whole 
% 

subject is the marriage of Nai.a. Great ciedit must be given to Simf 
Harsha for the ingenuity displayed in lengthening out liis story by 
iiwnutc delineations. NVc should have concluded it impossible Tor the 
poet lo write nearly three thousand lengthy' stanzas that would be generally 
interesting to the reader, on the courtship and marriage of a King, unless 
he bail furnished us with ocular demonstration. 'Flic .vord Adventures in 
flic? Knglish title of this work, would lead the reader to anticipate other 
events than those of a happy courtship and marriage ; and on this account, 
it is not filly applied in the present instance. In the seventeenth book 
we have an account of the gods returning and KXm coming to try JVala. 
In the twenty-first book w r c have an account of the king's procession to 
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the temple, his hours for bathing, worship, repasts, and ‘amusements. In 
the twenty-second an account is given of his evening devotions, together 
with a description of the beauties of a summer's eve, of the moon and 
starry heavens ; but with these exceptions, all the books are amatoria], or 
such as arc connected with the marriage of the king. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the nature and value of this 
poem, it is neyessary that the reader should have a correct knowledge, 
not only of the subject discussed, but of the different metres ' employed by 
the poet. The metres used in the Naishadha arc numerous ; each book 
commences in general with a metre differing from the one immediately 
preceding it ; besides being diversified by the introduction of other metres 
’ at the close. These, it is true, arc of the first class, and, with one exception, 
of the first order, while the genera and .species employed are common and 
not difficult, to be ascertained ; but though 1 hey present little or no per- 
plexity to the reader, it must heal lowed that they display the powers of 
the writer. A lew specimens of what may be denominated the generic 
metres used in this work, without descending to specific ones, will be 
sufficient to shew that Siir! Harsh a was capable, if he chose, of writing in 
metre ol any description. In addition to the Aiiushtuh/i * or common 
heroic measure used iu Sanscrit poefy, consisting of 8 syllables to the 
jnula or .‘hi to the stanza, the following generic metres arc commonly 
employed in the Naishadha. 

(1st) Class T?r Order iw Genus »r7rtft Species srwHfrw as 

* w-w- I - -w I W -w I I I v| w-w| - u- 

anpqft viwtvrn 

wn * trfsrwfsnsftr t 

Tin flowing stream of history like Ins, 

Hi'iuuyph the guilty stains of i\s\> dark a$jo, 

Anti how much morn the poor, compos r\ faults 


* For examples of this>cc the seventeenth ami twentieth books. 
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The first, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth books are written in this metre. 
The fourth book is written in another species of the same class, order and 
genus called 

(2d) Class Order Genus Species as 

I I - | W w- I w-[ w— 

sport W^ffafVri?wf3cftp II 

The* city was the -wonder of the ago, 

Adorned with domes of varied si/e anti form ; 

And in if* middle, low. and upper room*, 

Was like the middle, low, arid upper worlds* 

(3d) Class ^rt Order vpt Genus f^Jjw Species T’jfTsiT and as 

w-s^|- ^ J -|w u|-v| wl 

fspfpra ■flfru*:: -^wt Popwi hts w?rcsn i 

--w'l - w J w w | | w| w|w w| 

^ re H 

From the report of his more beauteous form 
The muori,* opp rent'd with shame, now hides hi** head. 

Amidst the him or sea or wandering clouds. 

The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth 
and twenty-second books are written in these metres. Tin* fifth and twenty - 
firsjt books in another species of the same genus called ^fnrctT. 

(4 lb) Class ret Order Genus srret Species repfrfrentr as 

— w I - 1 w-w | w- w I - - I — ^ I - w w I W-W I W w I 

m retrrfag «§^H75rai^TJr^!ri rerefaProra PmTsrreft i 
mmv -utTpEt tffowptfapn KTrewr warm 5 

The eh arming Hit \ivr«to obtain lit r wi*li, 

Filtered the court divine when full of Kings : 

And there attracted by her lovely form 
The looks and smiles of dl withm the place. 

The eleventh ami thirteenth books arc written in this metre. 


* The moon with Sanscrit writers is alw ays masculine. 
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(5th) Class Order Genus «raret Species 

w w w | ^ w - [ I I >»/w- 1 w - I I v->w- I I - I w - 

jrrrcrar RTHif^nrT RTnnfimt ?TW*m jtt ^T^i^wi^i^wiresiT 

■RW9tf?r JtsnWT* ttWHU ^l?5fT fsTCapT *r i 

O King \ ictorions ! now awake* from sleep, 

Ami let the lovely Bum mi feast thine eyes ; 

For in this world, no greater bliss i* known. 

Than waking to behohl one's dearest friimi. 

The nineteenth book is written in this metre. 


Besides the above which sometimes vary in their species, several other 
longer rnelres are used at the end of different books, as First Class and 
Order, — Genus Species 9(K^f3?tff5cT* ; and Genus sriiftr Species 

&c. ; but these are used to the extent of only a few stanzas. 

There are several characteristics in the style of this poem worthy of 
observation. It is diffuse, descriptive, figurative, often plajful, and occa- 
sionally interspersed with excellent remarks and moral reflections. 

It would be superfluous to adduce examples to prove that the style 
of the MmahniUm is tlij/iise : it i.-> sufficiently proved by the fact that what 
is comprehended by KalIdas v in two books, is here extended to two and 
twenty. It is to be remarked, however, that each poet aimed at an oppo- 
site. extreme; the former labouring to reduce bis narrative into as small 

t 

a compass ns possible; and the latter to expand and adorn it with a 
great variety of poetic composition. — There are advantages to bo derived 
lVoui the perusal of works which treat of the same subject in a different 
stylo, the one amplifying and the other condensing it to the greatest ex- 
tent : vet wo arc of opinion, that he is most to be commended for correct- 
ness of style, and most likely to amuse and instruct his readers, who 
avoiding these extremes, steers a middle course. It is in the description 
of female beauty and charms that Suuf Harsiia is prolix. When he 
enters the haram, &c. lie lingers, expatiates, and revels, till intoxicated 


For a specimen of this .sot* the Last Stanza quoted iu (hi", pircc. 
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with delight, he scarcely knows how to find his way out. Hence the 
remark made by Mr. Coi.EimooKE, is very correct, when he says — “ This 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated 
to the taste of fiis countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual 
love.” This renders many parts of the poem disgusting to persons of refined 
taste, or religious sentiments. 

Though barren of important incidents the poem is not deficient in 
(ksrriplioiis. When a prominent subject is introduced, the poet proceeds 
immediately to dcscaut upon it, and does not leave it till he has exhausted 
the resources of nature, and the powers of invention. Thus when the 
beauty of Bhaimi's person, the excellency of Nai.a's character, and the 
grandeur of BijIma’s city, palace, grove, &c. come under his consideration, 
he ransacks the universe to adorn his favorite. — Even on minor themes 
there are not wanting some fine descriptive pieces; such for instance as 
the account of N\ea‘s steed or linre/t/m/iis. and the lament of the bird 
which he caught, as related at the close of the first hook: ue select the 
latter as a specimen. 

* 

arerft itwrq- ^rwrfairro: i 

faim (ruffnrcsr i 

f^rfwri fwmwfxr II 

iff UT Sff% JT3T W f^TTC*! Uafir I 

fittftesr u <|<fsptra trr^T^ri a: pn: ittrfMw it 
qrir«f ?jirsr w ws: i 

<rf%rafir ^ w Trrcri tnrmt fipwt’nr n 

Tutew fcrcwsj mt s ni t?rr: i 

<*rogiwinrT h 

*prewT^nrti fw m wit wwfe u 
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?r*rren3T: *n§r*r: *rrf i 

f*nrfrtir«if% vt ^r*rs: ^nN Wct: Tffiriinrenna H 
«! T^rfraj?;: fire: f%*re~ic Tf*r 7reTf?e?r i 
fa%*r?a=rm *Prem TjfVwt fire *t vtfk^n cm ??®r: n 

f^r>rr cf»jRf>T Trrfmtrsrsrrfn* f^rrerwsr^forPsere: i 
■firei^Tr ^enref*? f*m at f^ftnn^rr^^rivOns^r^i^T u 
^fSrer^r^rfSr^rirTtre mrrsR’fu^fire i 

*reTfsr ^rsrif^r fV5ii*r#*re Tauftr 3i7qrf*T y 

*r<re wr^re f^<ft*r«m«Err w^rifTT frrenftf f®r*rsnr i ' 
cT-Vfa* f^Tfq ^TYcTi Hcrm f%r^: XTCT^Rs it 
crWTfxr f^K^TfT ^TOT<=pt*rt: ^WRT f^TTST $ I 

f*re®r "Tan ^fw4^rc^^cn^5Nirerf2re^inT war u 

^rm: *nrn?*r fsncre fshjre ^rwrfw ar^rrOr ^«rfVr { 

^rer*I faremfMfr trtM *r w?H 3T ir^rre^ ir ^n^Jn: n 

j ^ ^ >i 

T?em*r' faf^strw^^^RR^w^refartrrsr* j 
•»re*R?f?i >jr5rrf% ar^ -arij^JTiraifwHrsr it 
^re?^^W^re*Rmre tar stT^wOTaff«Tcr^nrai:^rfT^ , 
mw ar ^Ffcreret *r*nrat g 

A s Ik* admired and praised iK <i> *ldeii w ing^, 

Tlu- bird !iupriM»m»l m his hand replied, 

l'ii. on tin* King all in cd by golden wings 

J o <*ov<*t me. Say, ait not tlioii *hy*.eif 

A sea of wealth r and by a drop like me 

\\ hat increase to the ocean w ill bo made ? * 

My death will inon* than simple murder be, 

A ladling slain upon 1 113' memo*"*. 

For on thine honour I reliance placed : 

And sages say, it is a barbarous deed ; 

To kdl a Joe who tru.sl-. to thee for life I 

In every place thine aunics are immense, 

• • 

And ivS thy soul so bent. 011 cruelty. 

That all their biau^itera* cannot thee suffice ? 

w 
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0 li't lln* talour In* .vrurM-tl, that spr'iils 
If- force 011 a. tlrl'nifpless wrf tcln d bird. 

\\ ill not tin* world pry shamo 1131011 the mail. 

That Kilts an innoce nt like 1110 who live 
A s sages. 011 the produce of tlie earth? 
lie then addressed the King in plainthc notes, 

Ami poured into Ills heart, the sea of low*, 

A flowing .stream ol’ pitiful distress. 

1 am my motlu r> only darling son. 

My wife h.ts lately borne a son to me, 

And wilt thou not in pHy spare me now ? 

MY friends indeed, will mourn my lute awhile. 

And lorn, hum nt the \ unity of life ; 

Yet after rh it will soon repiess llieir tears; 

But, O 111 \ mollier dear ! thy poignant giief 
Will he a sea, th it never ran he crossed. 

O m\ ht loved wife! whet wilt llnm feci. 

When nshinir those thou met I* st on the road, 

Ifthe\ h.iveseen thy husband hastening home, 
With large pro\ isioris slornl, and travelling slow. 
Thou s* et them hurst into a (lood of tears, 
lit fore thev tell the (hsin.il t.do of woe? 

() gracious Clod, how could ll»\ beauteous hand. 
That hu lut'd lier plastic. hind and Under heait 
W life such li.tid thing'* within the hook of fati ? 

O mv dear wilt ! what feelings will he thine, 

Wlitm like a tlmndei holt this fatal blow 

Shall sfuhe thy heart, tjiy hiightest prospects blast. 

And turn tin woihl imo a wilih imv-s ! 

Thou lurch. fair! if giirf for 1110 should break 
Thine heait, then 1 >li.dl feel a - *eond death ; 

Tor fioin that time my family will die. 

When thou ait goue who will take* care of them ? 
The chihlien then of imiti} prayers, distressed. 
Ami lulling in tluir ne>t, and crying out 
For lood. with sunken eyes will soon empire. 
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O offspring dear ! to mYioui will von extend 9 

Your gaping hills, when parent* are no more ? 

Alas ! alas ! jour fate will soon be sealed, 

On saying this the bird had swooned away. 

Had not the flowing tears from N u, \ ’s eyes, 

Heeovered him to sense and life again. 

The King, with pity touched, the hud dismissed, 

* And said, Miioe I have seen thy handsome form. 

And on thy bright and varied plumage gazed, 

No mine complain to me, but go in peace. 

When libei ated from the monarch's hand. 

His friend* around him flocked, and they 
Who mourned before 1 with burning tears of grief, 

B 

Now followed him with melting tears of joy. 

•Most of the descriptions in the Xaishadha relate to works of nature and 
art, or to the passions of the mind, particularly of love. The sun, moon, 
star- and liighl ; groves, trees, rivers and ponds ; cities, palaces, houses and 
shops, together with the varied emotions of the soul are depicted in lively 
colours. There arc main passages in the seventeenth hook, in which I ho 
had pa-.-ions are personified with considerable effect. When K\li is met 
by the gods. he is represented as attended by lust, anger, avarice and folly, 
his leaders or generals, together with a large army of other pussidns. 
The leaders arc described, and in perusing the account, thcvhissical reader 
is st rough reminded of the picture of Ihivy drawn by the hand of Ovin 
in the second book of his Metamorphosis. t The following is the repre- 
sentation smell of foil v : — » 

n v i 

1 o save the fi ouj.lv' of rt fcivitcc and enable the reader to compare foi liiuisclf \u ijnoto 

tin m* Milking lnu 

• • * 

A idet i ut us edt (item 

V ipn las cariit -dionlm aiinicnta suorum. 
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^r: ^rtrT 7 irg-?rT 3 itftr *f i 

*nxv ^ifVsn n 

xf *i iH^rsEf r^sIrair’srr^^tqw^TtfT^Tt I 

^sfTAsjTM-qf^ ^-ssqwg-^psr II 

^mTcTT*7fiT f^T TP XTC?T<Tmftr ^l^fTT | 

*1 ti wft *mr tt: sr^rro Pi h 

They saw tin* horrid monitor t'olhj there, 

Urrrft of sight, refusing kind advice, 

Embracing \ unity; determined too 
Thai nothing shall the union dissolve. 

1 1 is VoIhj it*'*’ know, lo-morroW they must, die, 

And yet forgetful of themselves and (sod. 

They run to all excess in rioting. 

And sink into the mire of sensuality. 

Thus ho contaminates Ids actixe train. 

And pulling out tin* lamp of knowledge' brig 1 t. 
.Makes all their foolish minds as d.irk and hl.iek. 
As llio* with lamp-black they von foully sincand. 
n e so infatuates their stupid souls. 

That tho* awake they sleep ; and tho* they sec. 


Invidiam: visaepie oculos a\ ert it. At ilia 
Surgit humo piirra: '•I'misu unu|in' rebnquit 
Corpora serpeutum : pas^uque inerdit uu iti. 
I’lqnc Dram viilit fonnaque uinii'-ijne it rovam, 
Jngeinuitm vultumqiie ima ml suspiria duxit. 
Pallor in ore setlet : niacics in corpuri Into : 
Nusipiani recta aeies : Jivent rubigine dentes ; 
Peetora felle \ircnf ; lingua e>t Mitfusa vcneriu : 
Risus abest, nisi quein \ isi inoxeiv dolores. 

Nee fmi tur soinno, vigilanbus exeita curia ; 

*Scd viilit ingrains intabcscitque \idcndo 
Succcssus hominuni; carpi t quo ct carpitur unu 
Supplicium quo suum ost. 
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Yet they are blind ; and tho* they plainly hear, • 

Yet arc they deaf; and tho’ the vivid light 
Around them shines, they grope as in the dark. 

In these descriptive pieces compound words are necessarily used, and 
it is not uncommon in the Nais/tud/ia for one of these to make a whole line 
or half a stanza. The first page of the work furnishes an example, 

* m 

The halo of the fame of his glory bright as this white canopy of the <Chhnlrn of state 
supported by a golden rod. 

The use of figures and images is another striking characteristic of 
the Naishnd/ta. It is impossible to open the book in any part without 

.seeing figures of varied form and size — SiiRf IIarsha docs not commence in 

* 

a style which lie is unable to continue, and the following is the first stanza 
of his work which may therefore be regarded as a pattern of the whole. 

fsriifa qr*rr q «rcns wuroft i 

The history of this King the wise esteem, « ■ 

And drink w ith greater /e>t than nectar sweet. 

The white and royal rlihatra , <« canopy, 

Hut feebly slows tho halo of hi-, f true : 

In him a thousand glories arc combined. 

His figures are so numerous that they pervade eve t ry subject he 
touches, and even simple incidents and common topics are adorned with 
these ornaments of speech. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate 
this remark. The following passage occurs in the Ifijli book. 

f»r5n^*v5p5u fqyuT 'qer , «umn , y?p i 

ftcirwvr: Tpsrusnq^: ^*mr*r arwftoiTftgw w. 1 
xq: xnc qfx q snssrfiraTctff y 

The King conducted Nala and liis wife 
• Unto the borders of his wide domain ; 

And then with mipd distressed and speech confused ; 
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Bade them adieu, and to his court returned : 

Just as a wave by a strong wind impelled 
Bulls from the bank into the pond again. 

His parting words were these ; “ My daughter fair. 

The tie that binds us, must be now dissolved ; 

Henceforth may virtue be your parent kind ; 

Forbearance your preserver from distress ; 

True ]Hia oe of mind your undecaying wealth; 

And Nala. all lu sole that you may need.” 

Many of the figures ami comparisons used are very cataehrestieal, 
and many of the ideas singular and extravagant. In showing what an 
ornament Bhajmj was to her partner, the poet in the verse following the 
one above quoted, says - - 

firahiianriN iwfr I 
wit: *anK*i«rcT u 


Her eyes wore like the (leer's; her stately pace 
AV as like the elephant’* ; ami so the King, 
Adorned with gold, seemed like a mountain huge. 
Near which the elephant and deer repose. 


In speaking of the rising sun lie remarks : 

araftr *nret 


PTOW — 


The moon beheld the hawk of day fly up, 

, And with hi> bright and heavenly rays give chase, 

Unto the ra\cn night ; alarmed with fear 
For the dear hare* reclining on his breast, 

He tied precipitate : and all the stars. 

Like doves afraid, betook themselves to flight. 

The play upon words is another characteristic which we have mention- 
ed as belonging to the Naishadlm. This is regarded by Eastern Writers 
as an important article in ornamental compositions : It was not therefore 


* Orientals speak of the hare in the Moon as occidentals do of the man in the Moon. 
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to be expected that in a work like this, it would be neglected. The taste 
of Europeans would have been more gratified had it been less employed, 
but in proportion to their gratification would have been the disappointment 
of Asiatics. When I find a number of instances of this play upon words 
in our own Scriptures and that too on solemn occasions,* 1 am the less 
disposed to censure it by wholesale in other writings; tho’ it is cer- 
• taruly to be regretted that it should have been carried to such excess in 
some splendid oriental productions. Most of these puns upon words in 
the Naisfmd/tn apply to nouns and adjectives : the noun being used in a 
double sense, and the adjective being equally applicable to each of two 
nouns very different in their nature. A few examples w ill be sufficient 
to explain this. 

xmft ft? i uwoltfli4it4aiwKT^ i 

ftunr ftnfc ii 

Wilt not thou w ho art tlm nymph of this uoild act the heroine over these Kings who conquer 
by arrows, hows, ami bowlings (ipff,) ami conquer thi» one by excellence alone 

^fipsrr^^f «rr<rc •toqj <n?i i 

» 

tntrfw ?rnv w 

TJic Moon’s father h.id but one pupil of the eye clTCr) hut he is much richer and has twenty- 
sex on constellations (^cfT^lT.) 


d *itft I 

t 

• srar dWJT^flqWcff onrftT II 

* . 

Tn the evening, from the sinking of the (*rtftr) sun or boat, the eyes of all pa>« 

fhc river of darkness or the dark liver, by means of the *tais or a raft. 

Examples of the double application of the adjective occur in the 
following lines. 


* See the 4*9th Chapter of Geueais in the original Hebrew, for the play upon the words is 


lost in the translation. 
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**Slfk Oivt ^n«rr ^ mnr ^ p n n n 


The night and his bed were witnesses of his wakeful distress. witness and 

so ^ as a ^ artJ * s breast, or beautiful by what has a hare in its bosom, apply to both 
fsfjn and SpSJT 


irm * Prnmwm* *rn* ■wwnr Infanrfropft'WVT I 
_ ^ ft *T*w*nftfv n 


Then the King entered Ihe pleasure ground wirti a desire to compose himself as Hari ordered 
the overshaded deep. Here the adjective ijqfl^Cnr^ftcf applies to «f the wood and 
the deep : signifying for the first, variegated with new leaves, and for the second, 
variegated with coral. 

t^r Sfcr 'v mnwffr w spfaSiwnpgwtrT i 
ftsrrfVsrrti iftwrfwtt ’sr *rw firglfr ’nrsrfo-rnrr a 


The similarity between the Moon and Garvda being' scon by Vishnu, they wore both properly 
engaged in his service. applying to the former signifies having phases; to the latter 

ha\ ing wings. So applying to the former means Lut'd of the Kshatriyas ; to the 

latter Lord of birds. So ci having on it a deer, or having on it Vishnu. And so 

f^TCTfjn appointed for an eye* or for carrying. 

• To such an extent is this play upon words sometimes carried that 
in the Thirteenth Book, where Saraswati, the goddess of speech, is des- 
cribing the character of individuals of very opposite qualities, one being 
human and the other divine, she is exhibited as possessing such power 
over language as to make each verse tell alike upon the character of one 
and all, and lienee though several are spoken of, each one supposes him- 
self the person intended. This of course could be effected only by a choice 
of sucli nouns and adjectives as have several different meanings, and such 
it is by no means difficult cither to find, or manufacture in Sanscrit. 


* The Moon is regarded os oue of Vishnu’s eyes. 
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The last peculiarity of style in the Naishadha which ■we shall consider 
is the occasional insertion of appropriate reflections and moral maxims. 
It is very agreeable in a work of this nature every now and then to be 
interrupted with beautiful and appropriate remarks, or with moral sen- 
timents which seem naturally to arise out of the subject under conside- 
ration. Sometimes these reflexions are made in a single stanza, or in a 
, part of one, while the poet continues to pursue his main object ; but at 
others, lie pauses and carries them on through a number of 'couplets — as 
fis ttfibr strait 3^ qmsw fw^Txreifinii i 


By floods- and not by words the virtuous shine. 


vfawrfwtnc: wi 





Above all weultA is friendship with the good. 

tpt anfft ’wft wnnrrc n 


In deepest lakes and Jiearts the iuo»t profound, 

The wise in crossing shew their gieatcst skill. 

wtTOiftr u 


Thu* ignorant the mind, yet if sincere, 

It may acceptance find vvilh the Supreme. 

Ttamai/ant'i thus mingles reflexions and observations with her orders 
to her little messenger. 


Tsrftfr f? *«nra fare , 

Tranreir mfeiwr cft^cTT w « 


re ’t Afiarfar fwirrei i 


f* tnmr ^Tfturrr vnrfHjt u 

«wt fa iprc firemydi: trw i 

fq% 3i fa iEi w u 

fanti wsfl u 


All dangerous is delay : for time is swift : 
And long delibi*ration is reserved 
For grave affairs. The sharpest intellect 
May wait advice; but pain can never wait. 
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Thcbi but tell him not of this affair 
When he Ims freely drunk of pleasure's cup: 

For to the man whose thirst is quench'd, the cool 
And sweet refreshing draught no zest affords. 

And do not speak to him of this affair 
When rage inflames his mind ; for to a man 
With gall upon his tongue, nothing is sweet ; 

But even sugar bitter to the taste. 

And do not treat with him on this affair 
When deep immersed in other weighty cares; 

For then attention •deeps and hy her nod 
A tlat denial gives to \\ hat is sought. 

The following are said to be the reflexions of Nala within himseli 
when solicited by the gods to confer a favour. 

wnfr* ^ntTf^r y 

sffa’tRflt i 

xrfe^ET?r far faafaS y 

afl^rsTi ^ ’sfa ^ TFC*n«*'5ffa*m?fa i 

■n wt wr- ws^flr^tt fan* y 
fllucrt ^cnnnfarcm^ i 

£t fanro ^r*rafa *r ; y 

^ffahri TPrrrrs **«rfa fapwsi ii 

w *ffa t M;Hfafa *rre i 

•*tfa3 3 *r fapw af fa^ mfn irftrerci i 



«rfa?<nfarcw^ <r»n*™ fa^tffa y 

^ri^TPr^pt»tT»re|wt ijtwto to *r toi i 

to v [ fireftnnr^hf n ws y 
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*rr srtrnr* jgjw aT^f^j g eBfgi ^ g g iri« i • 

*nr *m f*r*r trn a 

wwaflfirfi:* T npq rx * iihh4* i <u s^rst | 
*rfa Oriffw«i «n*p ww u 

TpC^TOWTWT '*T fsTV*? ^W*Ks | 

^ifewfod fefa ^rfxr i 


*rrvi:f?r 4f* *ifw 



Tlien Nala long within his mind revolved. 

What can I have, which these do not possess ? 

All that I have, I willingly will jdckl 

To such p»*1i(iom‘rs ; nor will I spare 

iNIy life, if that will satisfaction give. 

Hut far more dear to me than life or wealth 

Is BifAMft whom they seek: the world with her 

Is not to L>e compared ; if her they a**k 

I then must say — “She is not mine to give 

* 

O that I knew tlieir wish, llinl T might give 
Without their asking me ; foi wi e to him 
That long postpones to answer fair requests. 

If thro’ delay the suppliant is ashamed. 

Then all that ho can give, will not wipe off 
The sfain indelible of such a mime. 

A gift conferred in time, like water cool. 
Revives the hearts of those about to faint 
Trom app roll elision of a sad repulse. 

The generous man will give his gold like straws, 
"Nor spare his life, if that should bo required : 

So say the Shastros for liis use designed. 

The wise regard the hand of him in need, ^ 
As far more fit for fortune’s resting place, 

Than that expanded lotus in the pond. 

Where she is said her residence to fix. 

By him who never knew the happiness 
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Of ratifying needy craving souls. 

Tin* earth is made to groan ; and not by weight 
Of mountains Iiigh, and spreading trees and seas. 

That misers should, while life remains, hold fast 
Their precious wealth, is nothing wonderful ; 

But that in death, they should refuse to give, 

Is what may justly till us with surprise. 

I am liiobt highly honoured by the gods, 

In being asked before all other men 
A favour to eon ft r. The fruit is great, 

Which I by libeudity may gain. 

The man who on the poor his wealth bestows, 

Tin/ doomed to pj'S the lonely road of deatii, 

In In aw 11 -hall find a happy 'ale abode ; 

And there the gifts upon the needy poured 
Shall lie repaid more than a million fold, 
lienee all the wise .should so their riches use. 

As to secure this future reeoinpeiioe. 

Wc conclude our quotations from the Nais/iad/nt, with those stanzas 
with which the author has concluded his performance, and in which he has 
ventured to express his opinion of its merits. Though not so arrogant as 
Ovid when he said — 


Jam i pie opus exegi ; quod nee Joms iia, nee ignes, 
Nec potcrit ferrutn, nee edax. abolero, vet us t as ; 


yet it is evident he contemplated his work with great self complacency. 
• irnftTS- sftnr: u 


*rnr»nn:: wftrarsrer it 

«nf^ cTHifeKfa m «i « t *4 1 !4lv!««fl*Hl ig«rrf 1 

spsr*r: y 

If this iuy Avork should please the wise in heart, , 


The scorn of fools w ill nought with me avail ; 
The charms of beauty arc concealed from boys ; 


But seen and felt by men of age mature. 
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Altho* my language sounds sonorously, * 

r Tis not the empty sound of falling rocks. 

Its meaning will be found a sea of milk, 

Which to the churner, will abundance yield 
Of nectar most delicious to the taste. 

It is confessed that knotty points exist. 

And such it was my object to present. 

•Let not the reader in conceit despise. 

What all at once, he cannot comprehend ; 

But rather let him seek a skilful man, 

Who can explain what seems to be obscure. 

And bathe himself in the poetic stream. 

It would be easy to institute a lengthened inquiry into the merits of 
Sum Marsha in comparison with some of the Latin Poets ; we shall satisfy 
ourselves with a single remark. In glowing descriptions of the passions 
and particularly the passion of love, he resembles Ovid ; in the easy flow 
of his language lie is Virgil’s equal or perhaps superior; in the variety 
of his metres and moral reflexions, he competes with Horace : while in 
pomp of expression, diversity of imagery, and minuteness of delineation he 
fiir exceeds them all. 


z 
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SIAMESE LITERATURE. 


By CAPTAIN JAMES LOW, 


[Letters used in this Paper ■ 

S — broad a . 
a— nhort a . 
aa — d short prolonged. 

Sa^ditto, answering to a long vowel. 


■in expressing Siamese sounds : 

ii — tlu* French u which may be used for it. 
1 and i — as in police f it, loug or short, 
ai — as y in my, 
ci-*-as i in pine,] 


Tins Paper cannot be better begun than by quoting a passage from 
“ Leyden's remarks on the languages and literature of the Indo Chinese na- 
tions .” (*) “ The Siamese or Thai language contains a great variety of 
“ compositions of every species. Their poems and songs are very numerous, 

“ as are their Cheritras or historical and mythological fables. Their . 
“ books of medicine are reckoned of considerable antiquity. Both in 
“ science and poetry, those who affect learning and elegance of composi- 
“ tion sprinkle their style copiously with Bali. Their Cheritras or roman- 
“ tic fictions are very numerous, and the persons introduced, with the 
“ exception of Ra'ma, have seldom much similarity to those of the Brah- 
“ mans and he justly observes that several out of a list of forty-one 
enumerated by him, “ contain the same stories and incidents which are 
current among the Rat,ch£ng, Burma and Malayu nations.’* 
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. This latter circumstance naturally follows from the fact that most of 
the stories alluded to are founded on events or legends derived from 
Western India. 

The generality of these compositions are spun out to an intolerable 
length to an Kuropean taste — and in those of a dramatic nature the cha- 
racters introduced often make a whimsical display of their own feelings and 
opinions, which bear no reference to the main action or its accessaries — 
a fault from which our own drama has not long been free. 

1. The Rdnia-ke-un is a poetical version of the famous Ramayana 
of the Hindoos — and relates of course the adventures of RXm or Phra Ram 
and his brother Thra Lak [Laksamana of the Malays] or the General — and 
their wars with SotsakXn or Dushakantha [one of the names of TUvana] 
Tyrant of Ceylon, who earned oft’ Nang Seda [or Sit a], wife of Rama. 

ft 

The version adheres pretty closely to the original text in so far as 
incident is concerned. It is composed in the style _ termed Rung U Ph&k 
— and when dramatised, takes up about ten days for the representation. 

2. Ratlin. — Leyden’s remark is correct, that this book is a translation 

» 

from a Javanese story. 

It is the history of Raijen MoncrI (Mantri) or Eenau, then son of 
TuAUKiitJ Repan, of Kusepan, who having lost his wife in a whirlwind, 
disguises himself and proceeds in quest of her. She however is also in 
disguise ; many adventures befal him in the country of Dalta , the King of 
which has a lovely daughter named IJtfrsABA, and also in Cngatang, .and 
Suiyasuh. ThflPwork consists of seventy volumes, or rather chapters. 

3. Somanakhodnm is a history of fiuDoriA in mortal shape. It is 

also termed Wetsandan — in Haiti, Wesanlara. It consists of thirteen 
volumes, each of which relates events which have happened to that deified 
personage during just so many separate states of existence, agreeably 
to the metemsychosis— These are — « 

* 1 Shols&phan,'. 19 stanzas of 8 lines each. 

2 Heemmaphdiinf 134 stanzas. 
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3 

Shammakan 

209 stanzas. 

4 

Wannapawek, 

57 ditto. 

5 

Chu Choir, 

79 ditto. 

0 

Chu Laphom, 

35 ditto. 

7 

Mahd Phon, 

80 ditto. 

8 

T hitman, 

101 lines. 

9 

Matsi, 

90 ditto. 

10 

Stlklerdbiip, 

43 ditto. 

11 

Mahd Ratchilbab, , . w . 

09 ditto. 

12 

Clittkrilsat 

30 ditto. 

13 

Nakhan Ktfn, 

48 ditto. 


4. Rii-ung Phrid or Wetyasundan is the history of a Prince of 
this name, who, struck with a fit of devotion, turns ascetic, and performs 
many notable deeds of charity. It is written in the style termed 
Nangsulhel. 

5. Wftrftwong is a history in verse of a person of that name, and of 
a Princess Nang KuarauL His elder brother was Chettha Singiiana 
Pachas?. 

This person possessed an enchanted diamond, which was stolen from 
him one day as he lay asleep in the forest by a Rusi [ Rtshi ]. The 
Riis'i in escaping through the* air with his prize soars rather too high, 
for he enters the region of the fierce wind Lomkrdl, which blows off his 
head. The diamond falls to the ground, is afterwards picked up p by the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk, and at length reaches Wdtwvong. 

6. Mohosot, in Bali Maha Salta, contains, under the former title, as 
Leyden described, the wars of Maha Sot and Chorni, and is the same as 
the Burman Mahd Sul ha. 

The following appears on a cursory examination of the book to be 
the outline of the story. • 

Mohosot is prime minister to Raja Tha wIthe, Who is opposed to 
Raja Thau Choulani and his Minister TabIwat. The whole of the 
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incidents relate to military strategy, and a trial of skill" in sapping and 
mining betwixt the parties. 

Mohosot after a long series of mining and countermining operations 
contrives to seize CHouuANf, and to carry off his daughter for his master 
ThawIthe. The latter however restores to the vanquished king the 
government of his country. 

. This Cheritra is strongly indicative of the peculiar mode of warfare 
practised by the Indo-Chinese nations, where self-defence, and a studious 
endeavour to shun all open danger, are primary circumstances. 

7. U'nnarut is a Dramatic Opera, or musical dramatic work, in ten 
volumes. OounarAt, according to Leyden, was the Grandson of Cristina 
* or the Hindoo Anirudha. * 

It has been composed from a history with a similar title, and it is 
perhaps one of the most finished of Siamese compositions, whether consi- 
dered with reference to the language or sentiment, both of which arc as 
refined as the present state of literature and of society in Siam can be sup- 
posed to admit of. It is not exempt however from that blemish which unfor- 
tunately pervades the Dramas of more civilized people, — indecent, and too 
frequently gross, allusions. The summary of the story is as follows : 

pHRA-fv or Indra descending from the sky in form of a deer, allures 
the Raja Oounar^t from his palace, who pursues the supposed game to 
the precincts of the palace of Thau Kr<5ng Phaan, a Yak or Ratchsha : 
next follow the loves of the Raja and the adopted daughter of the \ak, 
anjl the recital ^^heir cruel separation after a very ^ short acquaintance. 
The lady is inconsolable, but as he is determined to find out who her 
lover is, a thing she had neglected to enquire of himself, she asks the 
advice of an attendant ; this female draws a likeness of him from memory, 
and gives it to her. A faithful attendant is then directed to search both 
earth and air fov the Raja, and that the latter may credit what is to be 
communicated to li|in, sli® also carries a box of the perfume used by bis 
mistress. The Raja is after some time found and eagerly follows the 

attendant back to the Yak’s palace, where having gained access to the 

A 2 
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apartment of the lady he is in act of vowing, as lovers are wont to vow, 
when the Yak’s son unluckily enters and seizing him, binds him with a 
coil of snakes, and then with one end of this he suspends him from the 
ceiling. OounariJt’s Uncle Beromma Chakkri learning the deplorable 
fate of his Nephew mounts on the back of Khrut (the Hindoo eagle Garuda) 
and speedily arrives on his flying charger at the Yak’s palace. Bursting 
into the apartment the snakes are alarmed at sight of their inveterate foe # 
Khrut, and quit OouNARtir, who seizing a spear engages the Yak in single 
combat. He afterwards carries oif the lady to his own country. 

8. Malay is a book quoted by Dr. Leyden and relates, he observes, 
to the benefits of Malay, the being whose office it is to allay the torments 
of Naraka or hell. I have not perused it. 

i). Marie. — An account of a daughter of a Ratciisjia. 

10. Chattri. — A Drama in the rang Lak/utn or Ligonean strain. 

11. Chmwttn—Is a History of Chalawan, prince of alligators, who 
under illusive forms allured to the banks of the river the two daughters of a 
Siamese, and then conveyed them unhurt to the deep. These were Nano 
Tap.hau kua, “ the princess of the diamond ship,” and Nang tai*,hau 
Twang ** the princess of ‘the golden ship.” King Chau Khrai Thang 
fascinated the alligator, which coming on shore was slain by him after 
two fierce engagements. 

12. Plum Iiaam. — The story of “ Phom-HAam,” or “ she with the 

fragrant locks," the daughter of an elephant. She cuts off one of her 
ringlets and gives it Jto the winds. It is wafted acrosd^hc ocean to the 
country of a certain king who finds it while bathing — being directed to 
where it lay by the perfume it spreads around. He consults soothsayers 
regarding the original wearer of this precious ringlet, and is directed by 
them to the residence of Phom-HAam. With her he elopes, followed by 
the elephant,* which subsequently dies of grief, bequeathing his tusks 
to Phom-HAAm. -s' 


♦ Some mortal in a stage of the Metempsychosis. 
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PrA-thdm . — This has been stated generally by Dr.»LEYDEN to be ‘ a 

* mythological account of the origin of tho universe, according to the 

* principles of the Buddhist Sect.’ * 

1 find on examination' that it is nearly a transcript of a Jiali work. 
The contents may be briefly described. 

The world is consumed by the presence or contact of seven suns. 

• I ndra, (God of the firmament) with many inferior deities, are also con- 
sumed along with their mansions. When one sun had gained the ascen- 
dant a great deluge fell from Heaven. This deluge was tossed and con- 
glomerated by the force of mighty and conflicting winds — after which this 
earth emerged from the chaos — diffusing the most exquisite odours. These 
were wafted from the Virgin Sphere to the heavenly regions, and allured 
the Gods to descend to observe whence they proceeded. They tasted the 
perfume-exhaling soil, and prepared to re-visit their exalted abodes. 

Many of the female deities however had become pregnant from the 
effects of what they had eaten, and being then too heavy to wing their flight 
back were compelled to remain on earth. Here they gave birth to beings 
who subsequently spread the race over, the habitable globe. 

In the latter part of this narration we have an allegorical allusion to the 
evils which follow too eager a pursuit of sensual gratification — and there 
is .something in it which agrees with the scriptural accounts of the flood 
and with the Hindu description of the fall of the once angel-like, or 
devata-like, progenitors of the human race. In another chapter it .has 
been shewn tlffc the Siamese are acquainted with Tiiav Manoo, tile 
Hindoo Menu or Noah. 

Nfing Prathom . — Is a story of a wonderful lotus— which a Rem (or 
Right ) saw in a tank — and which after some time increased to such a size 
that lie was induced to open it. To his great surprise he found a female 
child in the cup which he accordingly brought up. - 

The curiosity yieiden* to the sex prompted her when grown to woman's 
estate to court society. She wrqte on a slip of paper an account of her solita- 
ry mode of life with the hermit, and tying it to a nosegay cast it to tlic winds. 
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Raja Phra Sow at of the country Ulum pancha, has a dream in which 
lie is directed to go in quest of a certain bouquet of flowers. He awakes 
and mouthing a pegasus flies towards the east. > Passing: over the Rishis 
house he is attracted by plaintive and exquisite vocal music. Pegasus 
instinctively descends to the earth. 

The Raja inquires at the lotus born damsel if she knows to whom the 
nosegay belonged. She abashed at the strange sight of a youthful person 
of the other sex rushes into the house and shuts the gate. The Raja pre- 
tends to be faint from fatigue, and at his humble intercession is admitted 
to the house, — where he so gains on the affections of the fair that she con- 
sents to become his wife. The Rishi returning from the forest unites 
them in marriage. 

Nang Solhan. — The history of a queen who was wife to a Yak 
prince. This latter carried off the wife of a neighbouring prince, whose 
residence was in the hollow of a tree. This lady who was called Nano 
Tubpphalinla, was fiercely assailed, as might have been expected, by Nang 
SotiiXn — who was obliged however to return to her parents. The Yak is 

9 

afterwards slain by the injured husband. 

Nok Khum — Is described by Leyden as a mythological account of 
the .celebrated Hamsa. 

No/c Khum^ however means the quail — Hong or Phria Hong being 
the Hamsa. 

. This story I have not examined. 

PokkMtv&di — Seems from the above authority to be % history of the 
Hindu Biiagavati. 

Theppha lin thong is the history of a prince of this name, who to 
escape the fury of a Ratchsha, turned himself into 'a golden fish. It is in 
4 vols. containing 80 pages each. 

P ha-nan son nang, or Phali san uang, contains the instructions of the 
Ape General so called to his brother Sook Krip. - They, were in the service 
of RAma in his attack on Lanca or Ceylon. T^hese brothers quarrel and fight, 
when Sri Rama ends the combat by killing the latter with an arrow. 
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Makkali phon is stated by Leyden to contain the adventures of the 
son of a chief who possessed a wonderful cow resembling the Hindu 
KImaduha. 

Svpha-sit, by the above authority, is a book of moral instructions. 
It may more properly be designated a compendium of maxims and 
instructions for conduct in every situation of life, addressed to all 
.ranks. • 

Phrh Suwanna hong — Relates to a prince of this name, who dreams 
of a garland of dowers which entwines round his wrist — out of which crawls 
a snake. The snake bites him and he dies. On awaking he tells his 
dream to a soothsayer who gives the following interpretation of it. That 
the prince would marry a bfeautiful Princess — be afterwards slain and then 
re-animated. The prince falls in love with the daughter of a Yak — who 
suspecting an intrigue lays a spring spear in his path — by which he is 
mortally wounded, and just reaches home to expire. , The funeral proces- 
sion is ready to move off, when the princess arrives with a phial of elixir 
of life which Indr a had sent down to her. With a few drops of this liquid 
her lover is restored to life and her. 

Prang t hang, according to Leyden, relates to the adventures of the 
persons who went to the land of the Yaks or Rakshas in search of the 
fruit called Prdng t/idng (the huahsitlr of the Malays) for wjiich a certain 
princess being pregnant had a longing. The Hesperian boon was granted 
by’ the Yaks on condition that they should have the child when born. 

* They receive the child — but it is subsequently restored, to its parents. 

Nang sip sang. — The twelve Princesses. It is related in this book 
that twelve children were exposed and left in the forest to perish by their 
parents who were pressed by famine. 

A Yak finds them and educates them (for there are good Yaks, 
although the term implies generally a creature partly human, partly bestial, 
a sgityr, or a wood demon or giant.) When grown up there these his proteg6s 
elope, and being pursued by .him, they enter the skin of a huge buffalo 

and lie concealed — next in that of an elephant— and after various adven- 
• a 2 
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turea reach the kingdom of Phra Rotthasen — who takes the liberty of 
making all of them his wives. It so happens that a female Yak who haa 
assumed (he form of a lovely woman, arrives in e His Majesty’s dominions. 
The king is captivated as may be supposed. 

She becomes the favorite in the palace — and being determined to get 
rid of all her rivals works by a stratagem the ruin of the king’s twelve 
wives, i'ciguing a dangerous illness she persuades the infatuated, 
Monarch to order the eyes of his other wives to be torn out on the 
plea that she cannot recover unless the eyes of twelve persons by one 
mother are applied to her body. The Princesses are cast into prison after 
their sight is destroyed — and this barbarity is noticed in the story to be 

o 

a just punishment — because they had been accustomed to string the lish 
— caught in angling — through their eyes!* The youngest Princess it 
seems spiked only one eye of the fish she caught — and it was owing to 
this circumstance that the executioners accidentally left one of her’s unin- 
jured. These Princesses bear children in prison much about the same 
time — and all but the youngest devour their offspring through excess of 
hunger — P ura-rot, the son of this younger Princess, grows up to manhood, 
but the cruel Queen hearing of his adveuturous disposition lays a snare 
to get rid of him. 

She feigns a second illness and alleges that she cannot recover uidess 
the enchanted oranges and mangoes which a distant region produces are 
plucked and brought to her. 

The King orders the great gong to be sounded, and a reward is pro- * 
claimed for whoever will undertake the perilous journey. Pura-rot at 
once, as the Queen foresaw, offers to go — and then she pretending great 
anxiety for his safety, gives him a letter to her daughter MAuf, a Ya/c — 
in which the latter is directed to slay and devour the bearer. Pura-rot 
sets out, and in passing through a forest encounters a Roosee (or Rishi). 

* It were well if the Siamese or even other more 'enlightened nations would put the h uman o 
sentiment herein implied into practice. 
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The holy man invites him into his cell — and upon enquiring whether 
the youth is bound, is shewn the letter to MarL He suspects some decep- 
tion, and therefore opens qnd reads the letter, for which he substitutes 
another, directing therein the Yak to shew every degree of kindness and 
Attention to the stranger bearing it, and to consider him as precious as a 
diamond. Rot reaches in due time the Palace of the Yak, who treats him 

ft 

. with consideration and eventually falls in love with, and marries him con- 
trary to the advice of her soothsayers. Phra-rot happens to be walking 
one day in the garden reflecting on what he ought to do, when melodious 
strains of music strike his ear — and on arriving at the spot whence these 
proceed, he finds a tree loaded with the fruit which he had come in quest 
of. He now returns to thrf palace and plies MauI with wine in which a 
soporific drug has been steeped — and during its operation he steals a 
sufficient quantity of the fruit, and conveys it off, together with the eyes of 
the twelve Princesses which lie found suspended on a bough — also an 
enchanted rod — a bow with unerring arrows, a drug which could restore 
lost vision, and others which could produce fire, water, and various requi- 
sites at the will of the possessor. 

Mint awaking from her sleep, pursues the fugitive, again contrary to her 
soothsayers advice. Already she seems to have him within her grasp, when 
a portion of ouc of the drugs being cast on the ground by Rcyr, innumerable 
sharp stakes start up and oppose her progress for a while. She gets the bet- 
ter of these by counter spells, anti again approaches Rot who by assistance 

ft 

of another drug burls an uptorn mountain at her. This also is removed by 

» 

a counter drug. Rot now interposes a sea betwixt him and his pursuer, 
who not being provided with more counter spells is consequently foiled. 

Rot arrives at his father’s palace and presents to him the Hesperian 
fruit. It is carried to the Queen— who immediately feels that the spell 
wliieh gave her the assumed shape in which she had ensnared the Monarch 
iu y the meshes of lose \vas*now dissolved. Instantly her features enlarge 
— huge tusks project from her mouth and she stands confessed before the 
King in all her natural deformity. 
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The King aghast at the sight calls on Phra-rot for assistance, who 
touches the Yak with one end of the enchanted rod — arid by thus killing 
her enables the twelve Princesses to regain their places in the palace, 
together with their eyes which Phra-rot replaces in the sockets and heals 
up with one of the drugs brought with him. 

However extravagant or puerile this story is, it still affords traces of 
the prevalent ideas of the people amongst whom it originated — and it has 
seemingly been derived from Indian legends. 

Nang Champa-thang , or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 
This Princess finds an alligator’s egg which she keeps until it is hatched. 
The alligator grows large, and then escapes to the river, and afterwards 
distresses the peasants, killing and devouring numbers. The people inform 
the King of the country that the animal will not leave the river unless 
he sacrifices his daughter to appease it. To save his people the King orders 
the Princess to descend to the bank of the' river. She takes with her a 
favorite cat Nang-wtla, and entices the animal on shore, which follows 
her beyond her father's territory. Here she plunges into a lake and is 
received into the cup of a lotus. The alligator pursuing falls on the spikes 
of the huge flower and is killed. The cat dissuades the Princess from 
returning home after the cruelty shew n towards her. She is caught by 
Chang thau singiion Yaksa, a llaksha , who adopts her as his daugh- 
ter. Piira Ciiaiya chet, King of a neighbouring territory, having gone 
upon a hunting expedition gives chacc to a golden deer which crosses tiis 

t 

path. This deer is / ndra in disguise, who leads the King to the Yaks 

t 

palace where he disappears, and as usual, a love scene ensues, which 

ends in the Princess returning with the King to his city. The Queen 

of the latter becomes jealous and falsely accuses her rival of having 

♦ 

been brought to bed of a log of wood: — matters are however amicably 
adjusted. 

JLok sun kho — The young tiger and bull. L'eyden. notices this as an 
account of the friendship which existed betwixt; a tiger and bull, and of 
their being afterwards changed into men by a His hi. 
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Phraphim Sawan — History of a King of this name* and. his Queen 
Nang Sang Suriya. 

Phria Phalt, and Sukkrip , or the adventures of Bali and Sugriva. 

Thau ki'oong Son — History, of a liaksha who stole a Princess. 

Khun phen relates the adventures of the famous Siamese general of 
that name. His wars with Laos and other states. He leads into captivity 
. Nang sa-e fa a* “ the princess of the jewel necklace,”, daughter of the 
King of Laos — who is given in marriage to the general’s son. He also 
surprises the prince of Sokkolhai (the latter now an integral province of 
Siam) and carries off his daughter Nang kao kIrIya — lit. princess of the 
inestimable diamond of Prang i. 

Tret Wong— History 6f a prince who caught a white elephant. 

Chein-nardt. 

P ht a- P hotisat — History of one of the incarnations of Buddha. 

So-thin. 

Hde-sang — Leyden observes that this book relates the adventures of 
the Prince, “ who M as born in a shank or shell and remained in it until 
maturity.” The Prince however came into the world, only along with 
a shank shell. He is exposed in the forest, is' miraculously preserved, 
is adopted by a chief of the Ndgas, or snakes. The Thewaldas.oy 
13 em' as send him afterwards in a gold ship into the rpgions of the 
Iiakshus , a seven days passage beneath a mountain, lie returns and 
goes through many adventures. . 

• Sang sin Chai, or history of a prince who came into the world along 
with a shank shell and a bow and arrow. He travels into the country 
of the Rakshas in search of his aunt Ke san Samunta, who had been 
carried away by evil genii. His battles with them arc related, the death 
of the Yaks — and his visiting the Prince of the Ndgas in his palace 
beneath the waters. Here he plays a game of chess with the prince ; the 
stakes are the shank with the bow and arrows on the one hand, and the 

country of the Ndgas on the other. The prince loses. Sang sf n Chai 

c 2 
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wishes him to give his wife in lieu of his kingdom. This he refuses. The 
former draws the bow and sends an arrow forth which instantly assumes 

the form of (laruda or Khrut, the terror of the snake tribe. The bird tries 

< 

to pounce on the prince, who how r ever makes his escape. Sang SfN Chai 
then carries off Nang Soph an, the Snake Queen. 

IVarannt and Wdranel — The history of two twin brothers. 

I 

Nang Oothai — History of a princess of the Nctgas. . 

Malta Chinok is derived from the Bali history of a prince, one of the 
Avat&rs of Buddha 

Mill hung — History of a Yak princess. 

Nang on. 

llardche-un. * 

PROSE. 

* 

Prose is amongst the Siamese confined almost, entirely to treatises on 
Law and Physic, and to writings connected with the common details of 
business. 

They are exceedingly methodical and tedious in their epistolary 
style. And w hen the correspondence is of a political nature, each succes- 
sive letter minutely records the substance of all the preceding ones and of 
such conferences as may have taken place. 

They have a few fables in prose. 

Nang Champa-tiiang, or the Princess of the golden champa flower. 

. POETRY AND MUSIC. 

It would be foreign to the present purpose w'ere any attempt lucre 

# 

made to compare Indo-Chinese poetry witli that of the more western world. 
It w ill be sufficient to exhibit such extracts from the most approved 
Siamese poetical works as may allow tin reader an opportunity of drawing 
his own inferences respecting the real rank which they are entitled to 
hold. The late Dr. Finlayson who accompanied Mr. Cuawfurh’s mission 
to Siam very correctly observes that the vocal music of the Siamese is 
plaintive and the instrumental lively, playful,. soft and sweet. The few 
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Siamese airs which accompany this paper were after a grept deal of trouble 

written out for me by a well kuown Malayan proficient of Penang named 

Primus (since dead), assisted by Siamese musicians. Mr. Crawfurd I 

« 

believe has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key unknown to 
barbarous nations. 

The groundwork of the Thai prosodial system seems to me to be that 
of tjie Sanscrit, although it has been modified in some measure by tfie 
peculiar structure of the new medium to which it has been adiipted. Such 
a system could not fail to undergo a change when forced from the service 
of an attenuated syllabic into that of a monosyllabic language. M. De L. 
Loujrrre in his historical relation of Siam considered that if the poetry of 
*a language (*) consisting of monosyllables, and full of accented vowels 
and compound dipthongs, consisted not in rhyme, he coidd not comprehend 
how it could consist in quantity as did the Greek and Latin poems. 

The Thai language is not exactly in this predicament, for it contains 
an inexhaustible source from which dissyllables and compound words 
may be drawn, namely, the JinH ; but, granting that such an advan- 
tage did not exist, the Siamese language is competent to yield* 
poetry without rhyme, and that by an artifice combining the quantity 
employed by the Greek and Latin poets (who pronounced their 

i 

words either in a high, low or middle tone, or in tones intermediate 
to these by an union of the high and low) with the accentual system 
of *the English. For as the Thai language is pronounced according 
to a nearly invariable scheme of long and short vowels, and is assisted by 
a powerful body of tones and accents, it is clear that it must be free from 
any uncommon restraint of the nature alluded to. 

If again verse consists * chiefly in the arrangement of the syllables 

* into feet, and the proper and harmonious distribution of the pauses by 
4 means of which the recurrence or rather identity in respect of certain 

* qualities of the lines oy stanzas, of which the poem is composed, 

i 


* lie here treats of Siamese language. 
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‘ enables the ear , to distinguish the close of each series of feet, and to 
‘ anticipate that close at stated intervals,’ then is the Thai language per- 
fectly capable of such a combination. The Thai poetry is so supplied 
with rhythm that it might and frequently does exist without rhyme. 

There are two prominent styles in the poetic works of this language—' ’ 
the epic* and the dramatic. 

The greatest proportion of the Nangsu So-wt, or heroic poems, , 
resemble the Chcriirm of India. They are not confined to one species 
of measure, as shall be shewn. 

The unities are not ofteij much attended to — and the generally diffuse 
style of their works is unfavorable to the action. 

As most of the different sorts of metre used in their poetical works 
consist of a great many feet, there is an opportunity afforded of correcting 
the consequent heaviness, by a proper distribution of the pauses, or the 
YtU hai chat as they are termed. These most commonly divide the lines 
into two equal parts, excepting when they approach to the- hexameter, 
when two or more pauses in a line arc required for the melody. A \?ord 
is very rarely divided by a pause — an advantage, if not a beauty, peculiar 
to the monosyllabic system. The sense too is seldom disjoined to assist 
in the movement of the feet. 

There appears to be no cuesural pause where the preceding syllable is 
long. The last word of a verse, or of a stan/a is usually pronounced in a 
lengthened tone — and there is no arbitrary cadence! observed. This 
prolongation of the tone in some instances appears to supply the tvant o/ a • 
long syllable, although' it certainly is attended with the disadvantage of 
increasing the chime. The capital accent is in most cases laid upon the 
word immediately preceding the emsure. Some strongly accented or in- 
tonated syllables are short by rule — thus Phrii. It requires a strict 
attention to the verse to distinguish in many cases the vowels u, a, e, ai. 


* Culled Nithan — or N>yui aud ru-any ran. 
! Long bot. 
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The prevailing lone in which the Heroic or Epic 'poems are recited 
and read is high ; but there is too much chiming in the whole to please an 
European ear. 

Although the accent may fall on a consonant, the word in which it 
occurs is short under any circumstance, if its chief vowel be short. 

THE BOT-IIANG OR DRAMA. 

The Siamese have attained to a considerable degree of perfection in 
dramatic exhibitions — and are in this respect envied by their neighbours 

t 

the Harmans, Luos and Camboja>&, who all employ Siamese actors when 
they can be got. 

The Hot-rdng may be translated a mclo-dramatic opera. The sub- 
jects are taken from their romantic histories. They are acted on many 
occasions of ceremony and at the great festivals — j»nd the performance of 
one piece will sometimes last for ten days. Princes have a hall appropria- 
ted for such public exhibitions — but temporary sheds are most commonly, 
erected with stages inside for the actors, when the populace are to be 
gratified. The Lok lo or actors are not always speakers ; for it sometimes 
happens that they have only to adapt their gesticulations to what is spoken 
by the prompters, and so well is this conducted that the deception is not 
easily discovered at the distance where the spectators stand : nor was I 

aware of it until an attendant pointed it out to me. * 

• . . 

• A chorus of twelve or more persons, and aided by»a full band of music 

attends. The female characters are generally represented by boys in 
women’s attire. The dresses are rich and becoming, and the dances grace- 
ful and easy, surpassing in every respect the shuffling of the feet, 
and frequently distortion of the body exhibited in the Indian n&tch — • 
and which is only supportable when it shews off lo every advantage 
thp fine shapes and handsome features of the Hindu female votaries of 
Kdmdco. , * 

The music would be very pleasing were one or two of the wind 

instruments laid aside, especially the P% c/tanai , a harsh sort of hautboy* • 

d 2 
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The Sliccadd, composed of a number of metallic bowls disposed on a 
circular frame of bamboo which are beaten by a muffled stick, is an 
instrument of considerable compass. 

The Bot-r&ng employs every variety of Siamese measure — and the 
greatest attention has been paid to suit the language to the actions, feelings 
or subjects displayed. To each style also distinct and apposite musical 
airs are appropriated. These airs arc not all of Siamese! origin : — thus * 
there is the Lau or Laos air, the LakJtan or Ligor , and the Mon or 
Pegu-an airs. The ni usic, vocal and instrumental, of the Siamese is more 
pleasing, because more natural than that of the Chiuesc. A Chinese when 
singing strains his voice, pitching it at so high a key at the outset, tliat # 
forced and unnatural tones must be afterwards resorted to ; and as if aware 
of its effects, he immediately rings a brazen peal from deafening instru- 
ments, which at once and without further comment convinces a foreigner 
that he is as far behind many Asiatic nations in harmonic feeling, polish 
and taste, as he is superior to most of these in many of the acts most 
conducive to public prosperity and to private convenience and luxury. 
The Siamese seem to have no idea of written music : so that in reading one 
of their operas or dramas much of the effect which a knowledge and use 
of them would produce is lost on a stranger. Above each particular 
stanza or chapter the name of the air to be used is noted. 

Amongst the other kinds of Thai composition are the Mu ph&tkun 

— a sort of heroic verse depending more on the order of the syllables (called 
• • 
Kham-ti tang,) than on rhyme or Klan. This hind is generally used 

in sacred works. They have likewise PhUtng or lyric verses or songs, 

Plengna pastorals, Plengo or elegiac verses— and Pkngot or lamentations . 

The note below* will shew that the Thai are a people who delight in poetry 


Nangsu so-at, ... ltomarico — history. 
Bot rung, Dramatic opera. 


Nt yni, 
Ru-ang ran 


} Epic or beroi 


heroic composi- 


Pm (ham ton,:., x Tropes _. flgum , 

o-attoa, ... /vlleg 0r y-in.bles. 

yoh toa, ... J 1 

chom, Metaphor- — similitude. 

Khd nung, 3 Division of a subject 

Kadn nung, ) Unities. 
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— the birthright of all rude people, and the elegant refiner of the mihd in 
polished life — and that they have improved what nature has bestowed by 
confining it within established rules. 

Their musical instruments arc well enough adapted to their style of 
composition. A list of them will be found at the end of this paper. 

History of Narinthom Phomi and his queen Kappha. * 

Bol-Nangsu So-at or Yani. • 

In this we find verses of four lines each, the latter having alternately 
five and six words or syllables. Metre is not essential to this species of 
verse at the close of each line, but the last word in the first line rhymes 
’with that which immediately precedes the emsure in the second — while 
the last words of the second and third line rhyme together. It may 
appear affectation to make use in a disquisition on the poetry of a 
rude nation, of the prosodial .terms applied to Greek and Latin poetry, 


but without 

their adoption it would be impossible to afford the means 

of comparing the Siamese system of 

prosody with 

that of other Asi- 

atic nations. 



• 

The order of the feet in the four first lines is thus- 

- 


1st line, Troebeus — Amphimacer. ^ _ II 



2d ditto, Bucchius — Dactyl. 

w w — . H S.J V 



3d ditto, Spondee — Amphibrach. 

iw_- 

• 

• 

4?th ditto, Amphimacer — Dactyl. 

W W II . W ^ 


• 

'But, 

f A chapter — a stanza — 

Long bof, 

Close of a verse. 

\ also poetry — story. 

Plat wait) 

Last word of a line. 

JKltam, .... 


Khrung bof. , ..... 

Ilemistic. 

Wak, 

/ Line — or member of a 
l sentence. 

Sang wak, 

Distich. 

Khan , ..... 


Kham yau, 

Length syllables. 

Kldn mat 

plwt\ Verse — depending on 

Sun, 

Quantity. 

kan> 


Mutu, 

Power of vowel sounds. 

Kham hhlong, ... An aerostje. 

Tihai nak, 

Tones — in the key. 

Sopha> 

( Measured composition 
1 uscdiorrcligiou^books. 

Hai ban 

Tone and cadence. 

Khun hot, 

( March of tlie feet of a 
\ lino. 
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The following is a quotation from the above book. — The air is Yank 


V E HNJ2 1st. 

Miia nan |] noting hhilppfia 
fang J'au-chaa || hradp l&ng phldn 
Phaa n Man || chdu chain than 
r mi rl rdk nt || tddm pro. 6ng. 


Verne 2d„ 
Men Phra au j| Sing dai 
chat mla sdi\\ thl prd-song 
Mai khat-sa-thd || chai plong 
tang trong || td Pacha 


‘ The Princess Kiiappiiaa respectfully addressed his majesty in these words. Your highness * 
is of a liberal and munificent disposition, to which your devoted wife is ever ready to pay homage 
— and she is watchful to regulate her whole conduct so as to render it agreeable to you. Should 
your generous mind be deprived of the means of performing liberal actions, it shall be my study to 
be instrumental in devising others. Can you doubt that she who would sell herself into slavery to 
assist you, were your highness in distress, does not sympathize in all that happens to you ; through* 
this life and in all future states of existence my services and duties will be paid to you alone.’ 


The following quotation from the same work is in another measure 
to the Surang khanang air, and in which spondees predominate. It 
is an irregular one* 


1. 


% 


Mua nun || Pent ha phraam 
hhrdn dai || fang hhicaam 
that khdm || phra yiux 
phraam than || hhau pdi* 
hhaifhen [V^«] vda 

som del || chd Pda -c/tad 
chun vhdm || yin di 


Tin hi' o nap || tin lining 
phttn niing t* || doe pang 
than fiti-u || he si 
dk mad || y(m hdl 
thaun thdi [| yin di 
led thado || ho si 
rap phlan || than chdi 


fix dr a, having takei^the, form of a Brahman, approaches the King and asks for 1000 pieces * 
of money.] 

1* — ' M When the difgufccd Ixdka heard the kind words addressed to him by His Majesty, he 
approached the throne. The monarch rejoiced at the occasion afforded of bestowing charity on so 
holy a person. 

2.—“ He immediately counted out 1000 pieces of gold, and after having placed them on the 
crown of his head, he delivered them into the hands of the Brahman.” 


* at is a short vowel compound, which is here long by position. 

t Bi the original the accent is laid on the consonant, muting the vowel short, but the time 
is equal to a lung syllabic. 
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ChilbHng . — [J6 Syllables]. 


1 Tro: Pyr : Spond: muanan || som-diU \cha~] claim dan 

* 2 Pyr: lamb; *.... pen thuk || [Mo] ram klumm 

3 Pyr : Pyr : Anapa?*: ... clutk khrni \\Jang than | thet sa nd 

2 

\ Pyr : Iamb : Anap : derha || pit ra baa | ra mvt't taa 

♦ „ w — 

2 Tro : lamb ; ran pm jj nt#> chan ■ 

3 Iamb : Tribrach: titling oat || amntartn | ho si 

3 

W W w « 

Pyr : Tribr : Iain : thuk chan f| umrruirin j ujimu 

Spoil: Spon : dot thou || host 

Spoil : Spon : ran khrn || snt lad 

4 


, * — ^ v \j u w *7,- 

Tro : Pyr ; lamb maa nan || song than | plum taa 

— j — 

Spond : lamb sang taa |] th/p ?naa 

Iamb : Spond , l.imb. ... hr a than |j pho swing | \am phdan 


“When His Maje-'ly rapturously listened to religious recitations, his *oul was purified, and 
Indua became instantly apprised of it by tlio ineroas?' of the heat in his inanMoti. 

“ \\\ his resplendent abodes glared with unwonted tire. Tin? Ciod with the thousand eyes 
looked down to the earth, and rejoiced to ob-ers .» the King gradually approaching, bv the eflif.iey 
o! au>tcrilieN and ehai itable deeds, tin* emiuble condition of a Buddha.*’ 


The next verses from the same are also in the Chabang of 1G words to 


a verse. 


J. 


mu at nun |) Som-dct | [c//o* ] pho nil 

V/ - 

hap nang [j the u'i 

hh a u pat || nai moo-untp~-mahd Pkrdatn 

2 . 

Phrq chdu || thndu chnng rdng thwdm 

wd tfuidn || malum Phradni 

* ___ 

1 ^ V St/ ^ ■ _p\f 

Thai kyha || wai chai — ru non 


* Cha is hardly pronounced in the recitation. 

E 2 
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i/fia PhntUM |{ rang (ha am — uk man 
U'ftd fhnun [| rhak pen | hints r 

khan thaau nutuk nor (/tun (h/i 

[Kin" N T AJif\THOM inipi Med by strong devotion resigns tlic government of his country to 
I Mill a tij'giiisr'd. 

than xs aiitlors with his Queen into tin* forests —and here it is that Is mi A having appeared 
ai^uii in likeness tf the 1 Biatmian drones to return the gold, which parr his Quern an opportunity 
appears in a pjevinus < juot.it i<»i i, ot displacing her devotion to her Lord.] 

u The kuig having reached tlie dominions of the Maim lirahnut exclaimed, on seeing two of 
its inhabitants— () Hindu. It \«>u wish to purchase slaves take iis. The wife of the Hindu 
enquired vvlmt price the\ set upon tin ir persons.” 

The following is u <periiiicn of a measure generally found in poelrv, 
consisting oi twrnty-ei^ht stanzas or verses of seven lines each— (marked 
2M syllables.) 

1 . ‘ 2 . 


Mwi nun !| phn han 
fang hhthk lj thu t/taun 


Kjy ~ 

than khung || a t hunt* 
l hint law || hhung (/man 


hrht koil |; sa/r a than 


phru noun || hut that 


(hauo vhuttg |j iruu hut 


hut 7/1 || p/r »//, fin /a 


pho (ha a lj plunk (hint 

thnun e>/-|i -tin Hunt 

i/aathii '] foijii Jui 


pint ah || Uiau pat 
chat pi n |] kha fan * 
hhna (hung |j (httun nau 


111** King niildlv replied to Hie harsh ••xprcssmns of the enraged de\otec-*-0 Sir, I beseech 
yon to lie calm. It is so long Mine von lift the place, that the eireuinstanee escaped memorj. 
Ibjt now you may have my s^-rv iees in lien pf the debt which I owe t< von.’ 

In tliis species, tiie first and the second lines rhyme together — the. 
■word preceding the pause in ihe tiiird generally agrees in metre with the 
last word of the second line— the third and fifth and sixth rh\me together 
— as do the fourth and sixth. The verses consist of four words each, and 
hen; we have the di^v liable vnda divided by the cesure. 

P/ticnap - P/c^itic — Plaintive of 28 Sy I fault's. • 

J-oii” syllabh s prevail in (hi<st\le, The 1st and 2d lines chime — us 
.do the :M and 8th. The hud word of the llli chimes with the 2d of the 5th. 
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In the lust stanza an attempt is made to assimilate the sound to the sense, 
thus rin riii — the dropping of tears — and /cling kht-ftk su-ak dm — writhing 
and rolling on the ground. . 


Tro: Iinuh, ... mua nan || the wt 

^ : Am [tli : natty mini tty j| rit-dny st 

D:i* t : Ban*: ... * tho -an that |j \d natal Iran 
Tiodi : Iamb:... Xd/iy chip || oolhiin 

I’yr: t da n titan || khan maa 

hr a nitit |[ -it nit chili l 
van It Jt rung || kit any din 


ydh kdn |[ urn than 
snog .s dan || hr natty 
riant tda j| r)n rtn 
natty r/iep || a than 
I dm nan || Id any litany 
kltny hlu-iik || sit -alt din 
hhi It- || nihil ida. 


* 1 A*, the beautiful Princess lay pierced with anguish on tho edge of tho roatl, tho hearts of tho 

*.]>»*, *t it ni\> mere rent by compassion. Now «dio endeavoured to support In r louder frame with her 
hand's while tears. a< if apparently to rpicnch the thirst produood by pain, dropped ficsh from hor 
ius, and now wrifhme and rolling oti the ground, die exeitt d the deepest sympathy of beholders. 

The above is an aeeouehcmenl, rather a carious subject for poetry, 
hut the Siamese have no idea of any description of this nature being inde- 
licate. 


Ilnflp.' 

Is a sof:l> flowing strain — adupU d to the following measure in the 
Xitt i >if /wm — f "Jit s\ Unities.] 

Jn the following cpiotation it may be well observed, how the prolon- 
gation of a slioit vowel at the end of a line supplies the place of a long one. 


«nl. put 

Dart ; Spend. 
Dart : Iamb, 
'■'pond : Iamb. 

Spnticl: Pyr. 
P\r: Amphibr 


lh id tan}* |l Txiahad 

, _ J “* ~fz 
c/u fi‘7 nut ,, panyaa 

v 

id l hi || tit 1 1," t 
tiny hit I! stf sap 

\J ^ X a 

ra dap |‘ ddXt u “t 


l.i mb. Anapu>s: ... 

1 )iaml> : 

Spoml. Spond. ... 


fro- an ni/ny || mu/tesl 

\J J u 

hhap plat || Mr* tri 
thi st j| sd-phri 

*y. 


* In thi» and •*«. veral othei instances tho Siam* no o\eihnw the dual letter. TIii'% ought else, 
*■' iunu bceu a Dactyl — and in mrh uVrds as ro-ung-rnoo-un g, the diort vo'ul is passed rapidly 
•■bi and the stress cither on the diphthong or imal consultant. 
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Dact : Spend. . . hhaati eh ah || klaakjtlai 
],unb : Spoud. ... wn chan [| wv-luti 

* ( Pent on devoting his lift' to religious duties, Ilis Majesty prepared to abdicate his throne. 
Having accomplished this design, he ascended the diamond chariot, graced by the presence of the 
accomplished Queen, resplendent with jewcLv --and proceeded to the place where the ceremony was 
to take effect,” 

The following is a specimen too of (he Ya-tii air, anil is extracted from 

u 

the dramatic poein of Warn nut and Waranet : 


Than ftri |J bun thd ft of 

v <y ^ w 

turn rat |j .*</#'/ If d | than nan 

SaJct (chuf\ ]| t'hnttk ln-‘ I * until 

pat //any || torn ftv-6 j uuchua 
* 1 . 

inful than j| hf n so ay chatt 

— -- ^ ~ - 

ltd than thorn |j *hi tom /pm 

w V — — 

tld-fi r/ta pat |j yu ny mu -it ny fan 
mnujmfut rhatt || snm raatt etna 

• Ik 

ft ti iruti man j| mmy hro 
hvn Jf tt mint ]| p/td sotty vfaii 

W wr U _ 

sany mmy !] chom pru phrtn 

W — , 'J _ ^ ,35 

sum ratui chat || pht ram ytot 

“ naranct is tlr<irou« of making a trip to Tawutinyvi , (frtnptinntsa) the heaven in whi^’h his 

•father who is a Thnca, or happy spiiit, dwells. *• .» 

« • 

His Majesty descending from his brilliant Palace, went to the place where tlu golden* Pegasus 

stood, prrpaied for his flight to the eel* silal regions. The glorious horse of the sk}, betrayed extra- 
vagant marks of joy on perceiving the princely burden h-» was to bear — and his breast dilated 
with pride and satisfaction, when his iMajesty and h.*» beauteous Queen approached.” 

Nangkri an air, [28 syllables to a verse. J 
The example which follows has been extracted from the Romance called 
Narint/iom — and is nearly the same measure as several preceding oijes : 
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titam mu - || /■</ /»’//<'/<'/ fat 
hm ton || Phttfs/t)) 

Vi yj — W ^ 

ww vhom || phi rum pel 
ioh <folt || tuft ual 

hfiTa Uhl?,t || ,tXtt vuhfa 

“ N \RiNTiio\i ami his Queen fail ml during their journey an inviting Phutenti tree, (ileus 
lndk'us or rather pipul, ) which bad s>hcd heaps of its purple fruit on the ground. The King 
I'Njm-wd, to his amiable consort, bis pleasure at the sight — observing alr,o that he would climb tin: 
t»*eo and pluck ^omr of the ripest for his beloved.” 

A measure of seven lines to the Yesunla air. 

Of this measure an example may be taken from the Historical 
•Romance called War ache- v«. 

i. 

hut nun |j wa-iu-rhcv-uu. 

~ V# ^ 

aat i<ti I| plum nt trim dtivt vhunt if ten 
• u — 

/in* than || ifu ire n hut trnon sent 

tun r< tuj 11 hnrng Kit • tariff jn"n nit/, nan 
tun chit flint ft if h fur. 

» 

lung c/oftyiut . In / h k l hang 

O .. i 

tint d(f fiUlnt ;| f lute than • um-ghung 

Vf # 

manual jihu //ut Ithnt? n uh thug 

~~y-> _ v ^ 

(tut tu nifni rhiing ft et iUmi-i turn 

{ * Wau \c nr-i n tired of a long ribidcnco in on< of the hcaxenly mansions, was anxious to vb.it 

* * * 

the farlli. Hi?, couch Iv'cauic hot, bird ami (MiiUorllcv* — .mil In* lnvtrt burned within him, when 
lie brought to recollection his family, which wandered about on the. earth.” 

Svphil. 

In the llu-titig or C fieri tra called Khun Chtuut »■ and Khan Phin, or 
a history of these two persons, who were courtiers to Piikapjian \V a- {, a 
Kina; of .Siam, about 100 years ago, is described a contest betwixt the two 
former, who should have ’JSan Wan thnug •, a celebrated beauty, to wife. 
A flora series of stratagems neither obtained her- — as the Kin** forescoimrthat 
the ruin of his country would be the consequence of these civil broils, directed , 
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the object of theii quarrel to be put to death. The father of the unfortu- 
nate girl eventually procures a pardon for her, but arriving too late at the 
place of execution, an opportunity is afforded for tire author to expatiate on 
the melancholy result. In one of the first stanzas vve find K/ira thi nan. 

lump. A impact I Khun Plan || .\ f/t sn thnun 

• Troeli : Dactyl 2 tin i ft mg |j In mi tuft 

Ainjiliini : 'le'ocli : Troeli : IS tin tint hfnui j ( i hop pi nth |j turn hh tea a 

Tro: Tro: Tro: /fro: Tnh'X'irli, t sd sd-ngi-utn j| t/u'-utn toii || vha*i tfnik tin 

Tro : P\ r : Sporitl. A nap "> t/ta ft 7 dm j| phd/dnnn man j| tin Putin 

f> so/?/ pen || fdk ihnuut [| Sdhhitihdt 
7 ntnt mW/ smut that || rhift tdihhu 
S that tint f( <lut || tn-um rdh tu-ihu to 

<k The illustrious K nr\ Piirv w as overcome wdh lo\e on hearing die*e wwrd* from the 
mouth of dull beauteous one, and il« lieately encircling her ncikwuh his arm ami expres^m** his 
desire <0 imprint .1 kUs on her lips, praised her for Iilt prudence, fniinility ami dignified rouducl, 
proof* of It r» j |m J m ti a tkiuif ltl*T of Soki, a nr vi, adding that Ins affect mn< were stronger since 1 ut\> 
xvere not y< 1 rn^aijed to .motlnr. 

'flic Lady is» visited b\ K.nCx Pm n, rrpuLcs a little uuhrcoiuiu" ardor on IiIn part, and by 
appropriate expostulation. 

Meantime tin 1 princess uus alamitd b\ Knox Purs attt jnptiii" to ckisp her to bis In east. 
*■ ltefi. on my I.ord. *lit s.ud, anil do unt iri\ o me room to believe that \ our nnoih ollei ni uuiMim 
has iml\ lu en 11 *uaie laid for my ruin. I Lo ire; rt -cued me from danger, and bound me t <s you 
in "latitude. wo. Id \ on tarmdi your fame by impropi r conduct. Do win Mippo*e dial I can 
‘idler an insult- o) tli.it i ran admit of vour addresses without tin' knowledge of niv fullu r, who 
inipn -"bed cm in> mind die ii"ld line of behavinui towaitU wnu ^ and ^1rietl\ p» ohibitwl me. 
from following m\ own inclinations. Cap a bb ^iu» accompany i,\ union with \on, unless it 
shall be with the eon cut of ins parents. Thc\ bare pmnnad to approve of my choice. J5u 
prudent therefore I bcM-eeii yc»u. M 

Kftanijd, <•/,-. 

The following passage to which this air is adopted, hashoel) extracted 
from the llumukeynm or Jlumayuna which contains great variety of metre. 

w / — v/ 1* . 

I Phrn sCl rim phii ting || Im-ung praddp tong pro. lit tip || tlud phdu Id phut)’ nun. 

•J piP plan 1 huh |! phrtt phut /tun 

•> /hum hi x tag la lu-ojt |j nut ijtinvLphid.it 
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1 cluing If l| hen tio-uh la hour; || a it sour/ ong-kha U'ilda icon 

‘2 f thru phrik chan phe-iiny chiyi 

V/ \J V 

,‘5 chrm client/ || claim rat hfwi 

A. 

. *■» w M ^ y 

1 nnt-an Hvny || a * ifitu chan nr pint yuvhui 

c i nut hu-v hunt ]) a-itunt niti * 

3 thi rim tint a || tint ft tit a fatty son tj • 

Phka Ram or Rama, is the hero in this picro, as lie is in the original 
Hindu romance T/aUs-akan or Havana, tyrant of Ceylon, and a Yak or 
rak/is/nt carries R\u's wife olf. One day the king who is inconsolable at 
•her loss, descends to the bt\nk of the river to bathe. 

*■ WIihi the L i i i hud readied the brink of the -treuiii, and had delivered his upper p-iinncnts 
anti cniruncnts into the hands of hi-* .ittrndanK he wa-* about to pbmjLTc into the water, when ho 
nb-en ed a corpse floating dawn, tin* shape and features of w hieh ovieLly rest mbit d IIiom* of his 
rjMi'i h. Lo\oly writ* lici ftalures e\en in death, resplendent us tho moon when she ea^-ls her 
fudi.uiee fiom a (nil oil). 

Disirncl* il ;si the «dyld, the Kin^ e\el. timed, () foi ni of m\ Inns* cherished, now ln-t SrrA- 
i » j \ i. wdut c*\ il destiny has thrown th\ rein, mis on the white saml in priscim of thy funner lord. * 

Thus did i»i \(. ^ vk \ r b\ MpclK doct iu* the kmu by as-umm^ t hr» likeness of his quern, and 
i hi‘ck ibi a tmr'fiic ardor with w hieh lie sought to Kurile lici fiom the )V//r.’ F 

JIomamiv or Ham 1 man endenxours to undeceive the king, sagaci- 
ously observing, that there imbibe something unnatural in the circum- 
stance, because the tide was then Rowing- and the body eainc down against 
^the Rood., lie therefore advises His Majesty to burn the body. The 
experiment is tried, when the )'«A or rahh.^ha wh’o had assumed the 
likeness of Sii aimai instantly resumed her own form and vanished. 

On another occasion the King- having returned from a battle which 
he had been onliged to tight with his father-in-law Thau kuoom; Piiaax, 
is met bv a band of the maids of honor or attendants upon lii.s Queen, 
who chant the following strain uhilc preceding him to his palace. 

If tin yo( — Air, 

_ __ _ w u u 

!*i ineipal, ...» O f iru phut yut || tjatt tea mat 

— w v v/ sJ ** ow 

Chorus, . » . . •• me t/tutu tva'id-ndt |j sam/uni 
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Principal, .... yit lung hhuutong [| tr-so-kast 

Chora , fitting hu-ang baa flit hi || nf phnn nnk 

Pnncip.il, .... Klno-an kin am gin am Ittn || A 7 chon Id net 
Chorus, ...... >Sc/? fhttk hha sen tfui wet |j phi -any oh halt 

w \j ^ ^ ^ tj 

Principal,.... hltd wd sang phm-ong \ | (hhtt) songlak 
Chorus, yo nai mu yah || saatsa than 


“ Welcome Jmc*k O mighty king wifh \ictory crowned, unceasingly wfth as, your devoted 1 
da\e.«, has your anxious Queen lamented your absence. 

Tears quenched the thirst which a thousand apprehensions for your safety excited in our 
agitated frames, while dread that )on might have fallen into the snares of the Yak, chased aw r ay 
repose, and rent our bosoms.'' 

Plup. 

This is au air appropriated to much the same sort of metre as the 
preceding quotation, the couplets are sung twice. 

CLati. . 

Under this title are stanzas of various length and measure. 

In I’ nnarul are comprised in thi* st)le stanzas containing from two 
to eighteen verses. The verses are generally distiches, and lines run alter- 
nately nearly thus 7*-f-Jt or ft, 7-f 7, d-f-7, II -j-7, or fi -f- 7. 

- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — ^ — \J \J ^ 

Fa I at ony hha fongnn-a |) pattha than tin hha chan tht-ii Hut j| buyhati 
‘7 t tut ran s an tea rat jj s tUaut, than man htt a hat j| ghra id ktdni 

_ V j “ \_J yj \J (J y.j VJ KJ “jKJ 

.‘1 tn a khtt tatty claim paa || sat a pit tn eh a rung rhi-ei ehnei hint || ft am teat ut 

The King h:i\ing retired fo the Queen's apartment. ° 

» “ Tin ir Majesties reclined their heads oil pillow-, while the delicious perl umo J of roses, and# 

ft 

of c\< ry sanely of evpiisiti \\ scented flcn.crs refreshed t In* senses. 

The fragrant nosegay- peeping out from amidst the decorations displayed the Rea (eh ideas 
panic.il.iia) and Khulaap the Champdd (mioheliu chainpaca) and the Scraphin (a yellowish 
flower produced on a tr< .■.) 

The king desiring repose, the succeeding couplets arc s.ung to the air 
called Plan l, 'tang. 

“ The soft \oiocs of tlu- bamt were in unison with the melody of the music — and it seemr*] as 
“ it* lie a\ cnly harmony was produced by mortals. 

* 4 Sweet svas the melody-— soft and just the measure— and tremulously responsive were the 
“ voices to the music's notes." 
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Phut Child. 

Laudatory. — The singers proceed : 

Like diadems of inestimable vajlue — are your noble persons. The pinnacles of the State— 
the rulers of men, props of the Empire — ami the massive towering pillars amongst Princes. 

Long Song . 

“ Descending to the Bath.” 

■m 9 

The Stanza from which we are now to quote consists of 1 6 verses 
in couplets, in all 116 syllables. The order of the last is varied, being 
alternately f>+7 or 8+8, or 8+0, or 7 + 7, 7 + 8 , 0 + 7 , 7 + 0 , 8+8, 8 + 0 . 

Pra thuai thany || proi la -a tty || icaa rl nn 

W _ \J • «/ • 

Tjiip la l aion thin |) khut. .it 

— 

man many ft finny sin || (finny in si 

sit ft f ton if man mnull || tru fopony ( him ) 

^ The pure water fell in gentle showers from the golden lotus bath — respeeting his majesty — 
rich pcrfumt** were then sprinkled. over him — and he came forth beaming like the sun.” 

Sala burowf. 

■ 

This air is coupled with the following verse descriptive of the ceremo- 
ny of consulting a soothsayer previous Jo Thotsa.uok receiving the crown 
v hieh his father wore. 

t 

[tint //*cj flat nth ho n than hai huh || hai si hftwan 

* Parohttla kacknf flit-mi |] so -trail ( no ) 

• tret wen kfo || itn-o-luu • 

• i 

yj _ J U U _ W 

7/ ah hhfut hhrun i ap || chop st-ttn * 

Sony trt -an ft sat pat Itmrna 

“The Pa roll iht soon appears ; and now, he exclaims, is the time propitious — haste to bring 
forth the ottering**,* and let us light the oblationary candles and diamond tapers. j- These were 
speedily brought and carried in procession around the King.” 


* Fruits and other eatables. 

» 

f Tlu.se tapers are stuck around the edge of a large glass or gold plate. 


o 2 
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Rai — Tanau. 

“ The Tennasserim Air” — adapted to verses thus reckoned 84-8 sylla- 
bles 7-j-8, 0-1-8, 7-}-I0, 8-f.O, 8+9. 

Scanned — 1 lam — A napa'st — A riapavst. 

2 Spond — Anap — Tribrach. 

3 Iamb — Iamb — Dactyl. 

4* Iamb — Ainphibr. — Bacchic. 

In the sumc opera Unnaii(Tt, the king, thus addresses his consort — 

To you I have ever been, and shewn myself to be, ardently attached. Did l not for your 
sake leave iny family and country behind ? Time has glided delightfully and unperceived away 
in your society, while an anxious and aged parent has been long lamenting in vain the absence 
of her son ; even now she is ovci whelmed with a thousand cruel doubts and apprehensions on my f 
account ; in the excess of lici grief sin* beats her breast and, if not speedily relieved by my presence, 
will die of despair and leave me to fruitless remorse. 

The queen makes a dutiful reply to this speech when again—- 

The divine and majestic Unnaiuut, ravished with the delicate and affectionate sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Queen, embraced her and said — “ You are the jewel on which my affections rest, 

“ the sanctuary of my love, the diamond pupil of my eye*. Heaven is witness to the truth of wliat 
“ I have declared.’* 

The Queen’s heart felt at this speech, as if it had been plunged into the water of life ; a deli- 
cious coolness succeeded — accompanied by a multitude of blissful thoughts. With uplifted hands 
she besought his Majesty to allow her in the meantime to return to her mothers house. 

, O' rai. 

— y V "jT» yu u 

7 w-an noting it aim || muu rust 

• j 

hinong som-det ( [rha ) || phra chon (Jin) nl » 

soki hhru-itn hhrdn || ram plain 

hut song silun sd/dt || rat (that) chit ( trd ) 

hint gaum mi ydk || led soh \ an 

When the graceful Us a beheld her mother (by adoption,) she gave a loose to her ardent affec- 
tion in w ords accompanied by tears — lamenting in terms of bitter grief the approaching separation. 

O! JLau — Laos Air. 

% 

<■ v 

— __ \J _ _ w 

chom ndng tcai-yu-kd mdrai 

SJ 1 

Jang rot phatcha nut phra Uutrl 
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thewi Mid# hJifai sohd 
chung ini wd ritd tin sun than 
do -dug sammt mf yat sanvhaa 

L> J _ „ _ 

tod chau riia dink man da 
pai phi hart -c/td Phrasong rit-(tha) 

Waiyaka felt somewhat consoled by the affectionate expressions of her (adopted) daughter— 
^ind in return gave lvr some good advice for her future conduct in the married state. She then 
deplored the unavoidable separation she must sustain from her beloved child — who was going to 
become the wife of Pitaa Unah6t, (Pint a SoNumr.) 

Yani manor a 

is a different strain from tlie yani nan gnu so-al before noticed. It occurs 

'ill IJNNAUtfT, — • 

\J U SJ J ~ 

ken p/ton riiaturong (| hint ong aat 

pen hang pJutyu-ka baut [| (lha) krd bd-an yai , Sfc. fyc. 

The Ci * ncr.d i^ued instructions for th« organising and assembling of the Army, its materiel 
and followers — also the elephants — with gold embroidered housings, and the horse under their 
respective commanders, bold and swift as linns. 

O ! pi. 

This air is played on a sort of clarionet — and is adapted to a stanza in 
which 'the Princess Usa is seated on a diamond throne, beside her lord 
and king — she addresses him in poetry, praising him, and expressing llcr 
readiness to accompany him to the diamond country of Longha (Lanca or 
Ceylon") — pai sathatin lining Ido nd Long tea. 

Mon Pit’n — The Peguan Air. — hong song — The Bathing. . 

* 

occurs in the same Drama adapted to a iva/c or stanza of eleven couplets, 
descriptive of their Majesties’ enjoyment of the cold bath. 

Rang thon 

is another applied to a stanza of twelve couplets describing the royal 
carriage with its curving poles (inwards and high above the heads of the 
horses) surmounted with flags.* 


* A Translation lias been given in my Siamese Grammar. 
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Jm Vhamit . — The Burman Air. 

» \J \J a. \Jt _ 

dun than pai want/ si hha ret 
h/uttn /diet hoci thrum In /man phad 
sum raun run chun chant plttrom ydd 
man ban rot t/iaU than” ban gong (/did) 

They were carried along the narrow pass — and over the various impediments. The august 
pair were delighted with their excursion in tlie chariot. 

Cl tom 

I select the following passage adapted to this air, because it shews 

that the Siamese have some feeling of what constitutes beauty in 

* 

landscape. 

V> IS . o o — 

t(han hhitu lam naan Ij phana wet 

that phnt net chant chan || smg /than 

•# 

lain gat sung yi-tim |[ am phan 

mi cha ngan ngn-unt / han |[ bi la Idi 

hang j»en hoci he-d |] ple-d plan 

, __ yj _ 

rliiing tilting lot • an |j c/itiii rhtii 
$r. 

“U snaiiGt pursued his journey though valleys and magnificent forest*, and over hills. 
At every stage of his progress natural beauties rivet ted his attention and were sources of delight 
Here iniglity peaks toweling to the sky seemed as if just about to crush by their fall the kingly 
cavalcade. There precipice?* disclosed their naked side's variegated by beautiful strata. Here a 
horrid chasm pawned — there a narrow deli in\ it cd to repose — and now the ranges of mountains* 
receding behind each other displayed a fascinating diversity of lighr and shade.” 

The following verse is accompanied by the air termed 

Chin kep ddh mat — “The Chinese pulling a llowcr.” 

w — — ^ ^ — W vTvj 

?iang irsa yawn got ]| song satin 

SJ st SJ \J ts ^5 

dut Jang wa Hut rot !| j hot cha maun 
fiong fthruan that || thatsa uaa pa i • 

yj _ W 

hen ton ni h/trol [[ sal thaug 
chan cluwg mon thou |] kwang yai 
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Us A heard the tender speech of her Lord — fraught with love— and sensibility— she turned 
her head, and lie held the golden krot tree, 4 with its numerous detached stems, and wide spreading 
branches* 

O ! pha — “ The passionate Air.” 

hap mia sia hlai 
chow ue rang hat rao 
pen tham chow leo keo wen ad 
that chuc ai malm kui kui 
tae tre/ig na ha not not 

The King drove out his chief wife from his kingdom ; 

His other wives asked the cause of his grief, 

And why he regretted losing one who had offended, 

Asking if he was not ^shamed to regret of what he had done. 

They then danced before him and used mocking gestures. 

Rang malim. 

From the Sawannahong. 

chorn purafong plan nai wari 
? ri mil hho khc-ung thi nam lai 

kra he ihang long It-au thi-un kin hlai * 

hralta gai pld naahhan 

The. sportive fishes in the limpid stream glided in pairs near the banks, while shoals of fry 
sought food in the shallows. The huge kraho pursued the man-featured fish . 

From the jtomance of Sawannahong or the Golden Goose. 

. Air C/tui chat. 

■ 

• CiiAtf onui chai sauntered towards a Monastery — while his hands 
moved about as if he were dancing, his garments hung negligently on his 
body, trailing on the ground, lie then entered the monastery, ho had stolen 
a precious stone. He asked permission to eat along with the Priests. 
The JLo-ang or Priests were then at dinner — and, being so unreasonably 
intruded on, beat off the affected youth with their fans. 


* Banian. 
H 2 
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Air Tukle Ink hung . — “ The Alligator drags his tail.” 
used in Hang lukhiin. It is a favoiitc nursery air in the palace. 

7i a it pai that me vhti hlony 

4 4 ? 

yuin la mom me eha Jurat, be. 

Sleep softly iny child — in your pendent cradle. Do not cry, ray Prince, you will be placed nt 
your mothers breast soon — you have both endured much in leaving vom country. — (From Xakin- 

TII.1M.) 

Chut citing. 

From the Sawannnhong. 

hhratm man thhny iheo nco wan 
pit rtf p/to/fii pri prc.ni pm nuL nitd 
plu-uny kru-uny m nnutp hra .vttfra 

lout/ tony khonykha than dai • 

His Majesty was overcome with joy when lie reached the bank of the Ganges— and quickly 
disencumbering himself of his icgnlia Iu; bathed in its stream. 

Peasants Song. — Air Lorn phut chili khan. 

d?in phii di'in-clunt volt h/tttn hull 
dun pai lJiuny mii up 

Q. O Father, f ironically ] why walk at such a rate with your head erect like a speckled dove 
— where are you going. 

A. Whose voice is that I hear, like that of ray Moved wife. 

Phlen — Propkai. 1 .yrical . 

Indo-Chinese poets, like those to be found in most partially civilized 
countries, arc' fond of extempore contests in verse. The Siamese poetic 
champions do not wholly rely on their own powers, but invoke, after the 
planner of both ancient and modern western poets, some guardian deity or ■ 
muse to inspire them with heavenly fire. These champions are attended 
by a chorus, consisting of persons of both sexes. 

The following is one of the invocations : 

Bright deities I glorious .-pints I Here I invoke your aid with hands uplifted to iny head 

Exulted brings ! — more durable than the lofty mountain, the axis of the world — high throned in the 
sky, you behold with contempt all that is in the world or around it — and thou, O I Phha Sovc. (a 
Iloly 1’riest of old,) surpassing mortals iu energy and knowledge, conic, all and inspire our feeble 
minds with poetic vigor. 
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Phletig — The Herdsman's Song. — Air P/tat k/ttvai. 

hep dok maroe dok uc 
ma roe te tlok phat pkco 
rue Ico mu hoe umi dang vmt 
nom chau ngdn murnn whig kl6n dat 
She gathers flowers for a garland, 

She strings red and white, 

• Then hangs them up behind the monastery, 

Her breasts have not the roundness of youth— 

She is the companion of my wife. 

The Courtier’s Song. — Air SaUkrimaft.* 

% * # 

Love Song. — Air Dak Sai. 


daft sai chau n-e 


bait phi na-c lee 


ml dai ro-ittn rigantj hed chau sad ft so 
dak u-e — daft raff 9 9 btin plant t-c fed 

chau mat thnk ltd ltd Ico pdi 

O fragment flovvir of my heart’s delight. 

1 1 n fort unate that 1 am — depiived of thy presence — 

Seven cl from the jewel — the lovely virgin— 

Lovely flower! — beautiful laurel- - 

My evil destiny prevents my approat liiug you. 

Alas ! will you not summon me to your presence — how desperate is my case. 


Boat Song.-— Air Phte.ng ran. 

rdl uc 9 rat chart g # 

did rap hint tdi sin led tloet rdl rud uc, <}c. 
go ift* phi-doei go fha pl-doci 

O beloved ! a hundred catties of gold would not weigh against you. T use all my efforts and 
beat my boatmen to reach you — but .still you fly my presence. 


The King's Bargemen's Song. — Air He ru-d. 

hem u-fr hang ft fin urn heo ltd lice 
Su gang chltn phtt fl pht-t om som Samun 


* The specimen of this song is wanting in the manuscript. Sec. 
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The mighty bird fled to JAmphahe , — with the Princess K a nf, supporting her all 

unwilling close to his heart, under his umbrageous wings. 


Phleng chacha hong . — A song or lyrical piece in the form of question 
and reply. 


so than ran long ue 
so than ran long u-2 

v «/ w » it 

dttw /?/*«< phertg teng ong u-e 

<7/tw no-un Id ang thang dug £-& 
— — 

w/ad rAc/w d!ai A//«A 


nnt rAart A 0/07 u-c 

V — 

s A// aw /am 

v ^ y 

A An// rfo//// /c/?n lut 

SJ \J 

hhau 71 a i dong fek 
hit mi nut dong fek 

.. ^ — a . \j\j — 

,s» c niaplek || gho-d Thai u-e f hu-e f rnaa ndng ii-e 
The heavenly bird defended in the forest (of Hi mala) and wandered about. 

The Princess was dressed out in elegant attire ami painted with the fragrant paste. She went 
out into the wood — graceful in figure and action. 

O my beloved, when you met with the Malay you quickly forgot, that I existed. 

Harvest Song, sung whilst reaping the rice. — Air, Phlen hi-au hau. 


wan hi ran wd rha fen 

ran r ho -tin hun hhamen si tea cha len phlvng ii-c 

cha au kha-not nai ma 

cha an hhau na nai lau 

cha wang ham hhau bhang chauna u-e 

ttai nai hhau ha ma len mot 

yang tv chan dak pru chu 

To-day let ns be merry and rejoice like happy reapers. Lot 11 s bind tin* shea\os — ami plaee 
them on the banks, on the ridges leading through the corn and inclosing the fields — that we may 
deposit the corn in the granary of the master. Where are the happy reapers, and slit* who is the > 
fragrant Pivra Ch 6 flower of my soul, where is she l And F6cu(j Nkai (another woman s name,) 
come along quickly — are you here ? how is it you answer not. 

77/d yae . — An air in Mahori — in the Manora Entertainment. 
Peasant's Song . — Thep pha thang. 


wan u-d wan ni pdn wan 

tida hat si chaih-e 

the phd thang nang fit 

thfppha thang kKang nang ni tnai sodi 


nting sdan horn si 

y 30 - « 

flung «au,n mi gt 

rit pen cha 7i7ii u-e 

chap hod long thd lai A hj 
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hai dp-pri cltai \i-& 


nang vita chap-au 'Jtoa pltl 


cltau chap hai di haa mai cha kha Iti tdi u-d 

The Man. — This is the day — the very day — on which fine woollens ought to be* worn — I am 
abashed and ashamed in your presence at being ill-dressed in coloured clothes. 

The Woman.— My Brother? You are kind — are you delighted with your woollen clothes? 
I do not think they become you — let me make use of your head as a mop to sweep away the 

fowls* dung — that you may never exult again but fall into evil. * 

* » 

Tjie Man. — My beloved, your threats if put in practice may pioduee mischief to your virgin 
state — (There is a double entendre here not to be explained in this place.) 
rhaang st tin gang ro phlddt 
nvh profit yang ro pithing 

If the mighty Elephant King of four-footed animals is liable to stumble and fall, in like 
manner the. wisest man is apt to sliiifc into error. 

List oi the Piphal Khongicang 
or 

Musical Instruments. - 

A lull Hand consists of 


J. pee . — Clarionet. 

f J. Kit long ton plto ton mva — Small ami 
large Drums. 

s ^ 

,3. Tnplion — kettle Drum*. 

4s Pntig mang — Small ditto. 

,5. Baudot — Sliecado. 

'6. Kltdngwang — Musical metal Bowls. 
CfuYng — M etal C y mbals. 

Chang — Large ditto. 

(long or Kltdng — Gong. 

Krdp — 30 pairs of bamboo Castanets 
1J font long. 

Mahori . 

1 . Sd — Violiiiccllo. 

2. Kachappi — llarp. » 


3. Arnmana — Flat Drum or Tainborine. 

4. Thap Thftp — Drums. 

5. Citing . 

6. Kf three — Flutes. . 

7. Krap Piloting — Shojt Castanets. 

1. Tri — Trumpet. 

2. Sang — Small ditto. 

3. Khldng Klivh — Tii pho fit wen — used 
. by the King — Drums, Javanese. 

4. Pec Chita a — Sort of Clarionet. 
Khldng phe tax — Funereal Drum. 

Chd ng Kata — A small Gong. 

Pee ltd. 

Penang , 1829. — Revised 1838. 
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PART SECOND. 

Entertainments, Games and Amusements. 

There is nothing which at first sight w'6uld appear more strongly 
demonstrative of the intercourse which at remote ;eras may have existed 
betwixt the various people of the earth — or of their physical vigor, and 
mental energies and sentiments, than a description of their national games 
and amusements. Here the character is boldly drawn forth and stands 
in view divested of the shackles of time, or the marks of passing fashion 
and caprice. Mankind, however, being the child of circumstances, and 
being moulded into many varieties by the moral and physical agencies 
which surround him, it may thence be inferred that even the games which- 
with slight modifications pervade nations, widely severed from each other, 
and dissimilar in habits, are in many, perhaps most, cases the result of some 
impelling principle common to man in every situation. 

The Siamese from being of a lively temperament, and of strong but 
versatile passions, like other semi-barbarous tribes, are much addicted to 
gaming, and also to many other less pernicious amusements. The Govern- 
ment checks the unbounded licentiousness to which gaining would lead by 
licensing gaining houses, where only games of chance may be played. At 
the' great festival called Want root or Son <•' k hraa n, ( San At dnti of Hindoos,) 
a general licence is sometimes given to the people to gamble free of duty. 
The women arc said to indulge in the pernicious delusion with equal eager- 
ness as the men. The same passion for playing is found amongst the Uur-, 
mese. 

The universality of the game of Chess need not here l>e insisted on. 
The Siamese are alike remarkable with other Asiatic* for their clear-headed- 
ness at this game ; and, were all other proofs of their possessing a consider- 
able share of mental perspicacity removed, this 011 c would redeem them 
from the charge of being deficient in it. 

i» 

Mak rook or 67/m — The K/ioon or king has with the other pieces, 
(with exception of the pawns,) the same relative positions as in the English 
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game. He goes one square in any direction, and takcs.in any direction. 
He cannot castle. He is check-mated much in the same manner as in the 
Britis.li game, but a slale-ipate makes a drawn game. 

The Met or minister [the queen with us] stands on the right hand of 
the King, can move two squares straight-forward at the outset— but after the 
first move he can only go one square at a time, and that diagonally cither 
,for«advauce or.retreat. 

The K/ion, “ post or supporter,” is the bishop. His first move is either 

one square forward or diagonally, but at any period of the game he mav 

take the adversary’s piece on the square before him, but not that one which 

luav stand in his rear. 

* 

Man or the horse, is the knight and moves in the same way as the 
English one. 

The liooii or ship is the Caslle and moves in the same way as the latter. 
Zfra or “ cowries” ■ shells) are the puirns. They are ranged on the 
third square and move one square at a time, and only one at the outset, and 
take diagonally. When they reach the adversary’s line of pawns they 
become Mel or ministers and move accordingly. 

The following game was played in my presence by two Siamese : 


L. 

The while Queen's pawn loads oil by mov- 

13. 

Right hand knight to his second square. 


ing one square to the front. 

H. 

• 

Queen to her second square. 

2. 

The black ditto 'ditto's pawn ditto ditto. 

1.9. 

flight hand bishop to Ris first square. 

3. • 

Queen to right hand bishop's first square. 

10. 

Queen to her second square. 

1. 

The ajveisary doe* the same. 

17. 

Right hand knight's pawn one square! 

• 

o. 

Queen to her second square. 

IS. 

Right hand castle to queen’s square. 

h. 

Right hand bi-hop's pawn one square. 

19. 

Left hand knight to king’s second square. 

7. 

Ditto ditto knight to queen's tirst square. 

20. 

Left hand castle one square to front. 

s. 

The advoi'Try does the same. 

21. 

Ditto ditto Hidiop takes ad\ ersary’s 

9. 

Right hand knight to right hand bishop’s 


queen's pawn. 


Ihird square. » 

22. 

Left hand castle to queen's second square. 

10. 

Left hand bishop one square forward. 

23. 

Ditto ditto knight retreats to king’s second 

11? 

Queen's pawn takes* adversary's pawn. 


square. 

12. 

King's pawn one square. • 

2 1. 

Left hand knight to king’s first square. 
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2.5. Left hand bishop to king’s second square. 

26. Right ditto ditto pawn to his fourth square. 

27. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop's 

third ■square. 

2S. King'* pawn one square. 

29. Left hand bishop one. square. 

30,. Right ditto ditto pawn takes adversary’s 
paw n. 

# 

31. Left hand bishop's pawn takes the adver- 

sary's pawn. 

32. King’s paw ii takes it in turn. 

33. Queen takes the pawn. 

34. Queen to bishop’s fourth square. 

3.5. Right hand ditto to queen's second square. 
3G. Left ditto knight to right hand bishop's 

third square. 

37. Left hand castle moves up close to the 
King. 

;>8. Right hand knight to right hand cattle’s 
r fourth square. 

33. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

40. 

41. Queen takes queen. 

42. Bishop takes c|uecn. 

43. Right hand knight to adversary’* knight's 

third square. 

41. Left hand castle to left hand bishop's 

* 

fourth st j mil e. 

4.5. Right hand knight's pawn one square. 

4(5. Castle retreats one square. 

47. Right hand knight takes adversary's 

bishop. 

48. Knight takes knight. 

49. Ditto ditto ditto. 

.50. Ditto ditto ditto. 

.51. Right hand bishop to queen's third square. 


52. White king is checked by right hand 

castle. 

53. King moves to left hand bishop’s second 

square. 

54. Left hand knight to left hand bishop’s third 

square. 

5.5. Left hand knight’s pawn one square. 

5G. Fawn takes pawn. • * 

57. Ditto ditto ditto. 

55. Cuttle moves one square to its right. 

.59. King moves one square to his left. 

GO. Left hand castle's pawn one square. 

Cl. Right hand bishop to his king’s fourth 
square. 

G'2, King moves to his bishop's second square. 
G3. Right hand bishop to adversary’s bishop’s 
* fourth square. 

01*. Knight retreats to king’s second square. 

G5. Bishop moves to black queen':* third square. 
GG. Knight returns to bishop’* third square. 

G7. King advances one square. 

GS. Castles pawn take* pawn. 

G9. Paw u takes paw n. 

70. Knight to queen’s fifth square, giving check 

to adversary’s king. 

71. King retreats to knight’s second square. 

72. Knight takes castle. 1 < 

73. Castle tali' 1 * knight. 

7 L Bishop to ins queen’s fourth square. 

75. Bishop to his second square, (this was in- 
advertently done, but the player would 
not accept of the piece back.) 

7G. Castle takes bishop. 

77. Bishop to king's third square. 

78. Left hand castle to right hand bishop's 

third square. 
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79. Castle to adversary’s king's fourth square. 

80. Bishop to his fifth square. 

81. Bishop to his queen’s fourth square. 

82. Ditto to white bishop's third square. 

88. King to his left hand knight's third square. 
81. Bishop to white king's fourth square. 

85. Castle to ditto ditto fifth dilto. 

SG. % Left hand castle to white left hand bishop's 
third square. 

87. King retires one square. 

SS. Left hand rustle (checks king) to his 
bishop’s second square. 

Sit. King retreats to his knight's square. 

90. Same castle to white left hand bishop’s 
square. 

!tl. King moves one square forward. 

5)2. Left hand cattle to white bishop’s second 
square on left hand ami gives cheek. 

1)8. King advances one .square. 

!H- Bishop closes to white king. 

1)5. White castle takes white left hand knight’s 
pawn. 

1K>. (\istli to white knight's square, and checks 
flu* king. 

*J7. King to his left bishop's fourth square. 

98.. Bishop takes white knight’s pawn. 

1)1). King his fifth square. 

100. * Left hand castle to white king’s square. 

101. king to his queen's fifth square. 

102. Bishop to his fourth square. 

108. Castle cheeks king. 

ICH. King gov s to his own squat e. 

305. Bishop to adversary’s queen's fourth square. 
JOG. Left hand castle to white queen’s second 
• square. • 

307 r . Bishop goes behind his king* to queen’s 
fourth square. 

K 


108. Bishop to black queen’s third squarcand 

gives check. 

109. King to black bishop’s fourth square. 

1 10. Castle to white right baud bishop’s square 
and gives check. 

111. King to black king’s third square. 

112. Castle takes bishop and checks. 

113. King takes bishop. 

111. Castle from white bishojVs square to black 
left hand bishop’s, third square and checks. 
1 15. King to black queen’s fourth square. 

110. Castle retreats to his king's second square. 

1 1 7. Ditto to white left hand knight's third square. 

118. King to his left hand bishop'!# second 

square. 

1 19. Right hand castle’s pawn one square. 

1 20. Castle from king’s second square to queen’s 

second square and checks. 

J2I. King to his queen's fourth square. 

122. C a "tie from left hand black bishop’s third 
• square to his fifth square and checks. 

128, King advances one square. 

121. Castle to king's second square and checks* 

» 

125. King moves one square to his left. 

1 28. Pawn takes pawn. 

127. Castle to right hand castle’s second square. 

128. Castle takes pawn. 

129. Ditto to right* hand bishop's third square 

and gives cheek. 

180. King to hU own square*. 

181. Castle to bl«u*k left hand bishop's third 

square. 

132. Ditto to black left dilto knight's fourth 
square and gh es check. 

183. King forward one square. 

181. Castle to his queen’s second square and 
cheeks. 
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135. King one square to his left- 

t 

136. Castle’s pawn one square. 

137. Ditto to white right hand bishop’s fourth 

square. 

138 Ditto to left hand knight's third square 
and cheeks. 

1 39. King retreats one square. 

1 10.' ft hand knight's pawn ouo square and 
becomes a 'tnvt, 

141. Castle to black bishop’s fourth square. 

14*2. Pawn one square forward. 

113. Castle to black left hand cattle's fourth 

square. 

1 14. Ditto to white knight* fourth square. 

1 1*5. Ditto takes pawn. 

1 46. Ditto to queen’s fourth square. 

117. King takes castle. 

14*8. Castle takes castle. 

1 14). King to black queen's fourth square. 

1.50. Ditto to queen’s second square. 

131. Ditto back to black king's fourth square. 


152. Castle to left hand castle's fourth square and 

checks. 

153. King to his own fourth square. 

154. Ditto o*.ie square forward. 

155. Ditto to his queen's third square. 

150. Ditto to his ditto fourth ditto. 

157. Ditto to his ow t ii third ditto. 

158. Castle to his knight's fourth square. 

151). King to his left bishop’s third square. 

160. Ditto moves oue square to liis left. 

161. Ditto to his third square. 

162. Cattle to his king’* third square. 

163. King to his left bishop’s third square. 

16 K CaUle to white queen thin! square and 
cheeks. 

165. King to his own second square. 

166. Ditto to white king’s fourth square. 

167. Ditto to his left bishop's second square. 

16S. Ditto one square to his right. 

169. Ditto to his own second square. 

170. Cattle to white queen's fourth square. 


Here the game ends, being a drawn one. The reason is that the king 
has- got back to his country, as the Siamese express it, within the permitted 
number of moves, viz. 1G. The new made met or minister is not of a high 
rank enough to attack a king. The castle or ship is supposed to contain 
all die belligerents. Had two castles been opposed to the king ,he would 

a 

have been check mated in eight moves. 

The following are established rules. If a king is left alone to contend, 
his aim is to get so placed as to prevent being c heek mated within a certain 
number of moves. In the first place, however, the number of pieces actually 
on the board is deducted from the prescribed number of moves in each 
case. Thus, if the king has opposed to him a king and two castles — the 
number of pieces on the board four — is deducted from the prescribed num- 
ber eight. If the adversary has only a castle, the prescribed number is 
sixteen. If be lias two bishops —it is twenty-two. If with one forty-four. 
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If with three knights thirty-three.* If with one knight sixty-six. If with 
a met, it is a drawn game. If with a queen or mil and two pawns eighty - 
eight moves ; witli a queen, bishop, knight and castle, sixteen moves are 
prescribed. 

Lin Doat resembles the Indian game of puchccs. It is played with 
cowrie shells on a lacquered board thus. Two persons take each a side of 
thejboard. There are five cowrie shells for a dice, each of the players 
lias three pieces — each throws in turn, and if No. I or No. *5, casts up, 
the thrower continues to throw and to play until another number turns 
up. The chief object is to pass through all one’s ow'n squares and those of 
the opposite party without interruption — taking his men if they can be 
overtaken by throwiug up n corresponding number, and leaping over them 
if the number cast up exceeds, lie whose pieces are thus first returned 
to the place whence they set out, wins the game. Nos. 0, 15, 17 and 20 
in each side arc castles, and the piece holding one of these cannot be 
taken. The pieces which have been taken are entered again by casting 
the dice — No. 1 enters one — No. 5 the whole which arc out, but the inter- 
mediate numbers do not enter any. 
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The Len cua kin ngoa . — The game of “ the tigers eating cattle.” In this 
game there are four tige’rs and twelve oxen. The board has sixteen squares. 


* The pawns on reaching an adversary’s line become pieces of higher value without reference 
to the number of these which may have been taken from their side. 
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The tigers are placed at the four corners — an ox is placed on one 
squat e, and the nearest tiger moves lirst. The tigers take by leaping over 
the heads of the oxen to the open square behind them and not diagonally. 

The tigers are taken and put off the board, when hemmed in so that 
they cannot move, or they are taken then by the oxen moving (only then) 
diagonally. If only two tigers arc left on the board the oxen are victors. 

4 

There is another game called the sleeping tigers and ten oxen — played on 
a fifteen cliecqued board. The tigers wait until they can take by leaping 
over the heads of the oxen one at a time to a blank square — or by getting 
betwixt three or two, which they take. 

JLen c/toa is a game played with six counters placed within and on the 
lines of a triangle, or as may be agreed on the ‘point, consists in hemming 
in the adversary's pieces so that lie cannot move. 

Male yep is a game played with fourteen counters on sixteen squares — 
one of the players must take off five counters, ao that lie shall not leave one 
on the board in a situation to be taken — for if one is so situated that it can 
go over the head of another to an empty square the first player loses. 

Mali khotn is a trough with seven cups on each side. The players 
have each forty-niue counters distributed equally in the cups, i. e. seven 
each. Each takes out the contents of his lirst cup, and counts them out 
to the right hand to the last number, — setting aside the counter which 
remains. They then beixin w ith the second number, and, when its contents 
have been tokl out, they respectively take out of the cups (amongst which 
the last told out counter falls) their contents, and proceed to count' us before.* 
They may take the whole of the number in any cup, or only part of it. 
The parties agree that after a certain uumber has been won by one of them 
the game shall cease — as it may be immoderately lengthened out. 

hen Sake is played with counters like Backgammon— the moves being 
regulated by dice. The box has the same number of marks as the Euro- 
pean one, and indeed the game bears such a, close resemblance to our 
Backgammon, that it may be perhaps supposed to have been taught to 
them by European traders. 
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The men are not placed in the box at the outset, but arje kept in a heap 
in the checquers of the players, which first are to the left hand of each. 
The pieces are filled into th$ respective checquers according to the casts of 
the dice — and they range to the right when the whole numbers have been 
filled in. After this they may take up any uncovered counter of the ad- 
versary which generally terminates the game. The chief aim is to prevent 
a piece being uncovered. 

( Len sua leant hoa is a game where a number of people' sit on the 
ground with their legs stretched out — and each having one of his feet 
placed above the other, the hands being also placed above the leet. The 
opposite party of players have to pass over the limbs of the sitters without 
discomposing them. 

“ / fide and seek” is as much a nursery game in Siam as in Europe. 

Lcn Saha is a favorite game — where a piece of wood or ball is impelled 
to a certain mark by ouc foot of the player, who must keep on the other or 
loose the game. It is played six days in the year at the Wantrool and 
Song k ft man f estiva Is . 

Marbles (or small balls of horn) arc played also. 

Len Kutrd is the wicker loot ball, which is kept up by a number of 
persons who stand in a circle. It is a characteristic Chinese and Indo- 
ebinese, and also a Malayan game. 

Lcn hung is thus played : 

* 

Two parties arc formed. 

*A stone is set up — near which one of the players of one party is sta-’ 
tinned. The other party is in advance at a convenient distance. • The 
person at the stone takes a hard lime, and throwing it into the air, strikes 
it with the palm of his hand in the direction of the opposite party. If none 
of them catch it one of them must go to the place where it lies, and thence 
throw it at the stone — -if he hits it his party gets in, if not the game goes 
on as before. If Ihq ball is»caught the party in goes out. 

Or, instead of the stone a hole is dug— and a bit of wood, a few inches 

in length, is struck of by a stick after having been cast up in the air. If 

l 2 ' 
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any one of the opposite party catches the bit of wood, his party wins, but 
if not then one of that party casts it towards the pit — the person stationed 
there endeavours to stop it, or strike it off. If he does not succeed his 
party goes out. If he stops sevou times, or the opposite party is kept out 
seven rounds, then the person at the hole strikes off the stick again, and if 
one of the opposite party catches it, he follows up and strikes it again and 
again until it is caught — the losing party are then forced to run to the holp 
and are obliged, according to the rules of the game , to make a nasal noise 
called hit, as a signal of their being losers. The approximation of this 
game to that of cricket may seem curious to the antiquary. 

Len t/iip clung r.ha is a swing suspended betwixt two trees — arid is a 

>» 

common amusement amongst children and even' grown up persons. 

Women play at several of the games described — particularly at hide 
and seek — in company with the other sex. The fine still moonlight 
evenings are preferred for this amusement, which is no doubt productive of 
matches betwixt the young men and girls. 

The girls have likewise some simple games of their own — such as 
throwing up pebbles and catching them before they fall, having first 
taken up a certain number in the interval — Eephang Ion glum, where a 
number of pebbles are thrown by one party to a hole and stopped by the 
other from going into it. They are afterwards to be separately cast into it 
by the exertion of one finger— the first party losing those not put in. 

, Ecu Rua mai le rii din — arc two games played by rolling, in the first 
‘instance, balls of clay down an inclined plane, and in the second by letting* 
a bamboo model of a boat slide down it. lie whose ball or boat goes furthest 
of course wins. 

Man/e yclc is a game somewhat resembling drafts. It is played with 
thirty-two men — sixteen of a side — and arranged respectively on their first 
and third lines. The pieces move in squares in all' directions, the number 
not being limited. The object is to get one or morp of the adversaries’ 
pieces betwixt two of the players’ ones, which, if there be no intervals be- 
tween any of the confined and confining pieces, are taken — or if the draft 
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piece stands with one of the adversaries’ on each side of him, or with these 
and others in his rear, he takes the whole. Or the game may be varied 
according to agreement, or gne piece may oppose sixteen. It can be moved 
in any direction not diagonally, and takes by leaping over one piece at a 
time if there is a blank square behind. 

Len Thoa is a game of chance. 



A cross is made with chalk on the floor and numbered at the inner 
angles 1 ,2,3,4. There is no restriction to the number of players. The 
holder of the bank hits opposite No. 4. He has several hundred cowries 
which represent pieces of money — those he conceals under a cover so that, 
the players may not be able to guess the number. 

T|ie latter now stake what sums they please opposite any of the 
angles — and they may join their chances by depositing one counter each 
on one of the four lines. The banker being satistied with the stakes, no 
more can be deposited. He then counts out by fours the counters in his 
t bank — aqd whatever odd number remains after this operation indicates ilic 
corresponding one in the cross — by which he wins all'the stakes deposited 
in the opposite one. Thus if the odd number, or that which should remain 
(after telling out) less than four, be two, the holder pays all the stakes 
corresponding with that number, and takes all deposited at No. 4. If the 
remaning number be three, he pays for its stakes, and wins all in angle 
No. 1. 

• The players sifr in a circle at a distance from the places where the 
stakes are deposited — and they push on their stakes with sticks having 
hoops at their ends — to prevent unfair play. 
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The gamin# farm renter, Nai Hawn Hoa bea, and his head people, 
distribute the winnings to the parties to prevent fraud. 

Thamtat is a game played by any number of persons — but seldom 
exceeding ten. There is always a holder of the box or a banker. The 
other players are numbered from one upwards. 

They deposit what stakes they please and the banker chuscs to 
admit, lie then takes out an indefinite quantity of cowrie shells,--and, 
counts them out by the number corresponding to that of the players (with 
exception of himself). When they have been told out, so that either that 
number only, or an odd number remains, he loses or wins according to the 
following rules: The holder of the bank, if his remaining number corres- 

i 

ponds to that which marks his own position, 'wins all the other stakes. 
Hut he pays, should the number be that of any one of the other players. 
The winner gives the box. 

L.cn po is the Chinese game of dice, which has been naturalized in 
Siam. The dice are generally one or two cubes — and each face is divided 
into two compartments, the one black or red, the other white. They arc 
of ivory. They rest in a chamber jn a brass box and another is fitted so as 
to slide down over it. 



cho-an 2 


tang 

i 

chad 

* 

tai-heng 2 

cho-an 1 • 



Head Chinese © 


0 The shaker of the box. 
tai-beag 1 
Po 

iid 


li-am 

hah 


The box having been placed in the centre of the cross and all the 
stakes deposited — the cover is taken off. If the red half of the uppermost 


face of the dice points to lai beng first, the banker pays that stake — and 
wins act and k&k and It-am and cho-dn and tang, cho-an second and tai 
beng second. If opposite to da he takes all the stakes but tang. If 
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opposite tai beng second and c/to-an he pays for them , and gets all the 
rest — and so on. 

Eepe, is a game played nearly in the same manner as Thoa. 

Eepong, is a game played with a six sided teetotum — marked 
1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 0 . 

The stakes are deposited in the allotted compartments. 

. If the number turned up be I, the player pays thrice the number 
of the stakes deposited there, and takes all the rest. If 2, he* pays thrice 
the stakes there and takes all the rest — and so on. 


0 

(X) 


000 

I 

(XX) 



i 

0 


000 


• 

■ 


■ 



hen phai Kadant arc Chinese cards on which Chinese characters 
are printed. 

hen pet harm.- — European cards. 

hen Ihdl Ink bddt, is a game played with three dice — marked from. 
1 to 0. It seems also to be a Chinese game. If three turn up alike they 
are neither in favor or otherwise, but lose the box.* The throw 1-2-1 wins- — 
2-2-1 loses — 1 -2-3 loses the box; the other number of the series wins, 2-2;3, 
as does any other sequence — or any unequal dice. , 

2- 2-3 wins, as docs the rest of the series. 

3- 4-4 loses, as do the other two of the scries. 

* * . . 

* 4-4-5 and 4-4-0 win — 1-0-0 loses — 4-5-5 and 4-4-3 lose : 4-5-3 neuter 

— 4-3-2 ditto — 4-2-1 ditto. 

With two dice — aces lose, doublets lose; — 3-3 wins, — 4-4 loses, -5-5 
wins, — 0-0 wins. 1-2, tho No. 1 wins — 1-3, 1-1,1 -5,1-0 — all neuter, as are 
other unequal numbers — <5-5 win 0-5, and 0 wins. 

hen Let /top, or pitch and toss, is played with tin pice, or coins : a hole is 
made in the ground' the pfayers throw each one pice at first and he who 
holes the pice has the privilege of throwing the general stakes at once 
towards the hole and taking as many ns go in. If no pice fall into the hole 
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in the first instance, the person whose pice lie nearest to it has the before- 
stated privilege. 

The hen rud arc boat races. The distance to be rowed over is about 
two miles. It is chiefly the officers of Government, who indulge in this 
amusement. They use paddles ; the rowers sing he he rha, a boat-song. 

hen Khivai are buffalo races. The course is about two hundred yards 
long, and a straight line at each end is a starting post, anti in the centrp 

i 

a house where the judges of the race sit ; two buffaloes start at a time at 
the sound of gongs, one from each post, and to the right hand severally. 
The aim is for cither buffalo to overtake the other before lie has gone 
twenty times over the course. Two only start at once. 

The course is very broad and is separated in the middle by a row oi' 
people. So that it in fact becomes a sort of narrow oblong figure, the com- 
passing of which forms one round. 

There are no riders, but each owner ’seizes the rope which, as usual, 

is passed through the cartilage of the animal's nose, and goads him on, 

being relieved at short intervals in this operation by persons stationed 

betwixt and at the posts. The person whose buffalo overtakes that of the 

opposite party must seize the rope it is held by, or he does not win. 

The Siamese of Bankok have no buffalo fights like those exhibited 

in the Burman Provinces, in which the owners ride their buffaloes and 
« 

urge them on, and where lives are occasionally lost. Large bets are made 
at, Siamese races. 

* hen IVccng ngoii Ke-itn, are carriage races. These carriages or oarts* 
are of a very light construction but strong. 

Two start together, each being dragged by one, or two oxen. The 
driver stands in the vehicle, and goads the oxen on by a long stick having 
a pike at the end. 

They run to the extremity of the course, but do’ not return. 

hen Weeng ngou khon . — The men run races on the same course astthe 

buffaloes — going twenty times round if neither .has overtaken the other. 
They also run straight forward to a goal. 
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Lett Pliiil Kdt is'a very fanciful kind of amusement — being neither 
more nor less than a.fish Jight. The pWi kat is a fish which grows to two 
or three inches in length at the utmost. It is found in shallow rivulets and is 
sought after with great avidity. The males are selected and kept separately 
in bottles. Bets are laid and two of these bitter enemies are slipped 
into a large bottle where they generally fight until one is killed or 
'disabled. , * 

This game is discountenanced by the king as contrary to fhe principles 
of the Buddhist religion, which enjoins humanity. But the customs of 
barbarous nations are often at variance with the creed they most vehement- 
ly contend for. The Chinese also keep a species of fish called by them 
• • ^ 

Sampan ov ho Sampan for the purpose of figbtiug them. This fish (the 
Ikanpuyu of Malays,) is about a span in length and it fights with much 
vigor and bitterness. The Chinese lay large bets on the issue of a battle 
of this kind. The Puyu seems n diminutive species of perch. 

Chon nok nok, are lights of various kinds of birds. 

Cock-lighting, or Len chon kai, is generally p'rohibited but is never- 
theless practised secretly. They do nojt arm the bird like the Malays. 

The Siamese have borrowed many juggling feats from the Hindoos 
and Chinese, but they have a great aversion to snakes. So much so that 
at the sight of one some Siamese will appear affected, as if by hysterics, and 
consequently they do not introduce them into their exhibitions. The Mens 
or*Pegucrs, teach snakes to move to the sound of a flute in the manner 
of*the tame snakes of Indian jugglers. . 

Len chok mod, or boxing matches, are common at all great festivals 
and entertainments. They are often very bloody, and would frequently 
end in the death of one or both of the parlies, did not the king, or other 
great man present, stop the battle before it becomes dangerous. They 
arm tlicir hands with hard cord, which is warped round them. The 
Hjndoos use + lie sqme, and also arm their fingers and knuckles with horn 
or silver knobs. They strike straight forward or in any manner most 
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likely to tell according to their unscientific practice. They are allowed 
to use their knees, feet, and heads in combat. 

There are no set number of rounds. The king if present, or if he is 
not, some one of his courtiers regulates the barbarous sport, and rewards 
the victors. It is not favorable to the formation of a good opinion of 
Siamese advancement in civilization, to fiud at such exhibitions the king, 
his family and his household of both sexes, with the courtiers, and thc < 
populace, women and children including. They excuse the iucousistency 
of prohibiting fights amongst the brute creation, and exhibiting combats 
of men, by the remark that the latter have reason to guide their choice of 
actions. Women have been known on occasions of the kind alluded to, 
to enter the ring and obtain by a stout battle the applause of the Siamese 
fancy. The spectators follow the example of the king in throwing pieces 
of money to the successful combatants, i. c. those who have much punished 
their opponents. * 

Lea plant , or wrestling, is much practised both amongst the Siamese 
and Burinaus, and it would be difiicull.to say which nation is most expert 
in the exercise. 

A pugilist seems to aim chiefly at lifting his adversary and casting 
him on the ground — which is sometimes effected with such violence as to 
disable him. From what I have seen, I incline to the opinion that the 
Burmese are the best wrestlers. They are perhaps on an average more 
compactly formed than the Siamese. 

hen tee lo tec and /ce dang and tec haber, are different kinds of fencing. 
For the first a sword and round shield is used by each combatant. In the 
second each has a stick or pole instead of a sword. 

In the Ice ha bee each lias a sword without a shield. 

Bands of music accompany all Siamese games, except wrestling and 
boxing. 

Len he somphol mii-iiiiff . — The procession in wlijch all the people 
assemble and pass before the king who looks down from a house — all sorts 
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of pageants and figures are carried about. Here are exhibited the great 
mountain mure, ships, mock animals of all kinds, &c. 

Kite Flying. 

Waau are paper kites, ranked as male and female. The Siamese 'are 
extremely fond of this amusement. The kite is about five or six feet high, 
jjnd yitli the corjl may, in some instances, cost seventy dollars. 

Dances. 

Mon ram. — The Peguer dance. This resembles the Indian dance* 
but is rather more lively, and, like the dancing girls of India, the Siamese 
ones sing during the exhibition. 

JLakhdn is a theatrical entertainment to which allusion has before 
been made. In it various styles of dancing are displayed, from the 
solemn movement indicative of dignity or grief, to the quick step corres- 
ponding to the sentiments prevalent in the piece. 

Den Monglclum and phleng Sawan . — “ The heavenly concert ,” an imi- 
tation of the theatricals of the Devatlas. 

Khon. — Dancing on the Stage, differs little from that in the Lakhdn. 

Fire W or/es. 

* 

Such as pyramids of all sorts, rockets, fire balls, fire fpuntains, &c. 
are exhibited at festivals. Siamese pyrotecliny has apparently been bor- 
rowed from the Chinese. 

• • , 

'Jlfin are dressed puppets of wood, to the movements of which 

dialogues are appropriated as in our Punch , who came no doubt from the 
east. 

Len Nang 

Fantoccini, or puppets of leather, which also have dialogues to accom- 
pany their movements. 

• * 

Ruang Ramake-un. 

The events of Rama’s life dramatized. It occupies many days in 

performance. The Malays have the same drama; but they prefer the 

N 2 
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Siamese translation and Siamese actors ; the Malays of Redder and 

Penang are here alluded to. 

Smoking. 

People of all ranks and ages in Siam smoke tobacco : it is made into 
segars. Even amongst the great, the Indian hookah has not been yet 
introduced, although pipes are frequent. 

The segar is presented along with the betul mixture to a stranger 
on his entering a house. Tea accompanies it in some houses ; if the visitor 
has come from a distance lie is presented with food immediately, or is 
invited to stay to dinner. 

Medicine. 

* 

There arc tw'o houses appertaining to the Royal establishment in 
which medicines are kept. At one of these the poor may be supplied w'ith 
such as they require. 

The Ring's physician occasionally administers to those wbo solicit his 
aid. There are women who possess to be actuated on occasions by a spirit, 
and who are consulted by those labouring under diseases. 

, Field Sports. 

Siamese Princes do not follow the chase — or shoot animals, because 
the religion they profess makes such practices sinful. Their subjects 
however indulge in field sports. They catch elephants and other animals, 
laying snares, nets and traps for them ; they shoot elephants, wild cattle, 
‘rhinosceroses, deer, bears and hogs, for their teeth and skins chiefly, 
but for food also in the cases of the cattle, doer and hog. — -They also 
train dogs to run down deer and to seek tortoises, which last they ^.lis- 
covcr to their masters by barking. They pretend also that their alligator 
killers will dive under water, get on the back of one and finally kill him 
or bring him on shore! Several persons, Malays and Siamese, have 
positively averred to me that they saw a feat ,of this nature performed ! 
So that the feat in America on a Kay in an* must be ranked as second 


* Vide Waterloo's Wanderings. 
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rate only ! But the Siamese have an advantage which was not enjoyed 
in the latter instance, the potency of charms which ghosts even cannot 
withstand ! Thus docs superstition deceive both the senses and the per- 
ceptive faculties of the mind. 

There are also games called Ki Lephrop, where persons display their 
bravery and agility by entering a circus, where an enraged elephant with 
Its keeper on ife back is confined, aud by avoiding him after, having pro- 
voked him. In the middle of the space is a strong bamboo mat stretched 
out and lying on strong posts connected by cross beams. The mat is 
about the height of the elephant’s forehead, so that when the combatant or 
tathcr «exliibitcr, as he only carries a fan in his hand, has provoked the 
animal and is pursued, he runs below this canopy while the elephant rushes 
and strikes his head against the beams —his eyes being above the mat and 

his tusks below, so that the man escapes. Amongst the amusements of this 

% 

pleasure-loving people, may those convivial parties be reckoned, made for 
the express purpose of cementing eternal friendship betwixt those who 
assemble at them, and where the "parties pledge each other in deep, 
draughts of lau or arrack, over a drawn* weapon inserted in a bowl of that 
beverage and in which each also inserts a finger. Tt partakes not of the 
nature of a secret association, but is a public and noisy assembly. Equals 
only can well epgage in such a party with any hope that the mutual 
pledge of support will be fulfilled, and even then as it is not until the cup 
•has well * circulated that professions of brotherly love and of mutual 
aid are made ; their oaths must be liable to evaporate in the process of 
sobering. 

lAtcrary Amusements. 

The Siamese challenge each other to trials of im provisional skill — such 
are questions and replies in verse — and discussions on Bali learning. 
Some one also of a party repeats the name of an animal, tree, or any sub- 
stance, and the person who accepts the challenge must give the name of one 
of the same genus, having a like termination— and the trial is kept up 
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until one of the competitors fails to produce a name which shall chime 
with his adversary’s. 

Riddles are also proposed and a failure to expound them incurs 
forfeits of a fanciful kind. Both men and women engage in this amuse- 
ment and the forfeits are adapted to each sex, much in the manner that we 
find them in the British game of a similar nature. 

Penang ] 1829. 

Revised, January 1838. 
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§HER-CIfIN — P’HAL-CH’HEN — DKON-SEKS — DO-DE — 
NY ANG-D AS — and GYUT; 

Bking the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6tb, and 7th Divisions of the 

• TIBETAN WORK, ENTITLED THE KAILGYUR. 


By Mb. ALEXANDER CSOMA KOROSI. 

8IOUI.O-II17NOARIAN OF TRANSVLVANI^. 


II. (SHER-CHIN.) 

According to the Index, the second great Division of the B kah-hgyur, is 
that of the (1 ) “ S/iee-rab-kyi~p'ha-ro/-tH-p > /iyin-pa," (by contraction, & 'her- 

B 

p'hyin, pronounced Slier -ch'hin,) Sans. Prajnd par ami td. Eng. “Tran- 
scendental Wisdom.” Under this title there are in the lihah-hgyur, 21 vo- 
lumes, classed under the following subdivisions or distinctions: 

• 1. W Shks-rab-lcyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pastong-p'hrag-hrgya-pa (or li bum). 
Sans. Sliata mhasrikd prajnd pdramitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, 
in one hundred thousand sldkas.” In 12 volumes, in which are counted 75 
chapters (Jehu, in Tib.) 303 artificial divisions ( bam-po , in Tibetan, each con- 
taining 300 slrikas in verse, or an equivalent in prose, and occupying in 
% ^ _____ . 

* or 

‘i or qg* 
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general 21 leaves in the BkakAxgyur), and one hundred thousand slokas — the 
whole is in prose. In these 12 volumes the Prajna pdrarnitd is treated at 
large, and the other sub-divisions are only abridgments of these 12 volumes. 
These were first translated from Sanscrit into Tibetan in the ninth century, 
by the Indian Pandits, Jina Mitka and Suren dr a Bodhi, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotpwa (Sans. Lochch'kava,) Ye'-siie's-sdf/. They were afterwards again 
review and arranged by others. 

Vi * 

2. ShSs-rab-kyi-p'ha-rot-tu-p'hyiH-jxt-slong-p’hrag-nyis/iu-lna-pa, (or in 
round numbers, “ Nyi-khri ,” 20,000.) Sans. Pancha rinshati sahasrikd prajna 
pdrarnitd, “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 25,000 slokas.” In three volumes. 
There are counted 76 chapters, 78 bam-pos, and 25,000 slokas. This is an * 
abridgment of the before-described 12 volumes. No translators are mentioned. 

3. Shes-rab-kyi-p'hu-rol-tup'hyin-pa-k'hri-hrgyad-stong-pa. Sans. 

Adda dasa sahasrikd prajna pdrarnitd. Eng. “ Transcendental Wisdom, in 
18,000 slokas.” In three volumes, containing 87 chapters (lehu), 50 small 
divisions (bam-jro), and 18,000 slokas. These three volumes are a more close 
abridgment of the above specified 12 volumes. No translators arc mentioned. 

4. Shes-rah-kyi-p’ha+roltu-p'hyin-pa-k'hri-pa, (or by contraction “Shes- 

k'hri ,”) Sans. Dasa sahasrikd prajna pdrarnitd. One volume of 613 leaves, 
containing 33 chapters, and 34 bam-pos, or small divisions. This volume is 
an abridgment of the Ymn-hhring, or of the above specified three volumes of 
25.0P0 slokas, translated by Jina Mitka, Pkajnya Varma, and the Tibe- 
tan Lotsawa, Bande Ye-shes. * 

5. Shes-rab-kyi-p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyiri-pa-bvgyad-stong-pa (or simply hr gyad- 
stong-pa). Sans. As/da sahasrikd prajna pdrarnitd. One volume of 462 


3 or 3*15 
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leaves, 24 bam-pos, and 32 ldhus. This volume likewise contains an abridg- 
ment of the several dhartnas contained in the above enumerated volumes. 
This was delivered by 2?chom-ldan//das (Shakya) likewise, as the above enu- 
merated divisions, when he was on the mountain, called in Tibetan, the “ Bya- 
rgod-p'hung-pohuri,” < 7 > in Sans. Gridhra hut’ a parvata, near Rdjagrtha in 
Magadha. This is a favourite volume of the Tibetans, who shew particular 
•reverence to it,; hence both the manuscript and printed exatnplars of it are 
in very great number to be found. 

6. One volume is entitled, (O “ Snn-tx'hags” Miscellaneous (Works) or all 
sorts of aphorisms of the Prajna pdramitd. There are in this volume 18 
different treatises or aphorisms, of which the titles are as follow : 

i. (9 ) Rab-rtsai-gyis-rham-par-gnon-pas-x/mx-pa. Sans. Surikrdnta vilr- 
rami pariprichch'ha (prajna paramitd). Instruction in the Prajna paramitd 
(by 2?chom-/.dan//das) on the request of Suvikranta Vikrami' (a Pod- 
Aixatwa) from leaf 1 to 130. This and the following aphorisms also all 
belong to the Prajna paramitd , and eontain either abridged repetitions, 
explanations of some terms, or recommendations for keeping and reading 

A 

the Prajna paramitd. 

ii # . 0‘>) Jidun-brgya-pa. Sans. Saptaxhafikd. * The Prajna paramitd in 
700 sldkas (Note, for brevity’s sake, Shex-rah-Jfyi-p'ha-rohtu-p'hyin-pa (or 
Sher-p'hyin) and Prajna pdramitd , are frequently omitted in the titles. 

iii. (11) Jjfta-hrgya-pa . Sans. Panchasliatikd, that of 500 sldkas. 

iv. 0*0 Sher-p'hyinsdud-pa-tx'higx-xu-hchad-pu. Sans. Prajna paramitd 
sduehaya gdthd. Verses collecting the contents of th cPrajnd pdramitd. 

v. (, 3) R do-rje-gchod-pa. Sans. Vajrachch'hkdikd , the diamond cutter (or 
a sutra of wonderful effects). This aphorism is contained in 18 leaves, 
from leaf 222 to 240. In this, Z?ciiom-/.i>aN//da.s- (Shakya) in a colloquial 

u i2 flx'gvigvq 

is 
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manner instructs ‘• Rab-//byok’’ (Sans. Subhuti) one of his principal disciples 
in the true meaning of the Prajna pdramitd. The Tibetans pay especially 
great respect to this sutra, hence the copies of it are to be found in great 
abundance. 

Vi. fJ1) Ts' fad-brgya~\na-bchu-pa, 150 rules or ways. 

vii. Shes-rab-kyi-p7ia-rol-lu-p’hyin~paAi-xntshan-brgya- rtm - btgyad-pa. 

C 

Sans. Prajna pdramitd ndma ashtd shatakd , the 108 names or terms, of., 
the Prajna pdramitd. 

viii . (16) \&ckom-\dan-\\das-ma-tkes-rab-I(yi-p’ha-rol~tu-p'hyin-pa-\na-bchu-pa. 
Sans. Bhagavati prajna pdramitd ardha shatakd, the Prajna pdramitd in 30 
slokas. 

* l 

ix. (,7i Hp'hags-tna - shes-rab-kyi -p'ha-rol-tu-p'hyin -pa-dc-hzhin-gshegs-pa- 
t'kams-chad-kyi-yum-yige-gchig-ma. Sans. Bhagavati prajna pdramitd sarva 
tathdgate eka akshart. “ Transcendental Wisdom, comprehended in the letter 
A, the mother of all Tathdgatas or Buddhas .” The letter “ A” is considered in 
Buddhistic works as the mother of all Wisdom; and therefore, all men of 
genius, all Bodhisatwas arid Buddhas , are said to have been produced by “ A,” 
since this is the first element for forming syllables, words, sentences, and a 
whole discourse ; and the" means for acquiring knowledge and wisdom. 
Here the whole Prajna pdramitd is comprehended in the letter “ A.” This is 
the most abridged sutra of the Transcendental Wisdom, since this consists 
only of a single letter. This is to be seen on the 256th leaf of this volume. 

i 

X. <18) Kohushika. Sans. Kaushika, a name of Indra. In this sutra 

* * 

Shaky a instructs him in the Prajna pdramitd, hence the title of this sutra.' 

xi. (19) Sher-p'hyin-yige-nyung-du. Sans. Alpa ukshara , the “Transcen- 
dental Wisdom, in a few letters.” 
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xii. t 20 ) Sher-p’hyin-sgo-nyi-shu-rtsa-Xfia-pa. Sans. Pancha-vinshati prajnd 
paramitd muk'ka, the 25 doors or beginnings of the “Transcendental Wisdom,” 
(there are so many vija mantras.) 

xiii. (2,) Uchom -\dan - \\dm-ma~sher -p'hyin - snying-po. Sans. Bhagamti 
prajna paramitd hriddya, the essence of the “ Transcendental Wisdom.” 

xiv. W Shir -p'hyin - nyi - mahi-snying-po. ~ Sans. Prajna paramitd sarya 

garftha. * , 

xv. (23) Zla-rahi-snying-jw (, sher-p'hyin ). Sans. Chandra garhha ( prajna 
paramitd.) 

xvi. f2,) Shir-p'hyin-kun-tu-bzang-po. Sans. Prajna paramitd sdmanta 
tjmdr a* 

xvii. Shir-p'Jiyin-lag-na-rdo-rji Sans. Prajna paramitd vajrapdni. 

xviii. W Shir-p'hyin-rdo-rje- vgyal-mfshan. Sans. Prajnd paramitd rajra 

ketn. These five last aphorisms, or sutras, are so called from the names of 
those Bodhisatwas who are introduced speaking with ’Shaky a on the Prajnd 
/Hiramita. 

Contents of the whole Prajnd paramitd. 

All the 21 volumes of the Shir-p'hyin treat of speculative or theoretical 
philosophy, i. e. they contain the psychological, logical, and metaphysical ter- 
minology of the Buddhist. s, without entering into the discussion of slnjr 
particular subject.* There are counted one hundred and eight 'such subjects, 
(dharmas) terms, or phrases, with several subdivisions or distinctions ; of 
which, if jfny predicate be added to them, affirmative or negative judgments 
may be formed. These terms have mostly been introduced into the Sanscrit 
and Tibetan Dictionary also, that was prepared by ancient Indian Pandits and 
Tibetan interpreters, and which may be found in the Bstan-hgyur (M<fo 
class. Go volume). 

I* 2 
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Here follow Some instances of the terms or subjects of the Prajnd para - 
mitd; as, 

1. W Vhung-po (Sans. Skandha) an aggregate or body. There are five 
such aggregates ; as those of, 1. body, 2. perception, 3. representation or consci- 
ousness, 4. composition or notion, and 5 of cognition. In Tibetan, g%vg*- 
kyup'hung-po , 2. ( ‘ i9 ) ts'hvr-vahi , S.^ 301 hduskit-kyi, 4. (31 ) hdu-byid-kyi, and 
5/**) mam-pav-shh-pahi-ji'hung-po. In Sanscrit, 1. rupaskandha, 2. vSdltnd ; 
3. san-jnd, 4. mnskara, and 5. vijndnaxkandha. 

2. (33 > Skye-mcb'Aed-drng, the six senses; as, those of sight, hearing, 
small, taste, touch, and the inoral sense. 

3. < 3< ) Skye-mclifted-bchii-gnyis. Counting the six organs and objects of 
senses. 

4. K'hamft-hcho-hrgyad, the 18 regions or kingdoms of senses, as witli 
respect to the operations of the mind by the six organs directed to the six ob- 
jects of senses. 

5. K'hams-drug-ni ; the six elements are earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(or void space), spirit (or intellect). In Tibetan, sa, ch'hu, me, r lung, nam- 
mk'hah, rnam-parshes-pa. 

6. TXien-hbrel-bchn-gnyis. Dependent connexion, or causal con- 

catenation (of 12 things): 1. ignorance, 2. composition or notion, 3. cogni- 
tion, 4. name * and body, 5. six senses, 6*. touch, 7. perception, 8. affec- 
tion, 9- ablation, 10. existence, 11. birth, 12. old age and death. In .Ti- 
betan, l. (3s > mu-rig-pa, 2. (3U > hda-bySd, S.W xnam-parshks-pa, 4 (,1) Ming-, 
datig-gzugn, 5.(' 2 ) sfnje-mch'hed-dm/g, rig-pa, 7-nt) tdhor-va, srkd- 

jm, 9. (,fi) fen-pa, 10. ,,7 > srid-pa, 11 M H ) *ky6-va, 12. (19) rga-xhi. In Sanscrit, 
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1 . Avidyd , 2. sanskdra, 3. vijndna, 4. namarupa, 5. s' had ay a tana , 6. spar- 
ska , 7 . vedana, S.tris'hnd, 9. apddana, 10 . bhava, ll.jdti, I2.jardmarani. 
Every thing, but especially the human soul, depends for its existence on this 
causal concatenation. There are several commentaries on this subject in the 
Bstan-hgyur. 

7. (s°) P’ha-rol-tu-p'hyin-pa-drug-ni. The six Transcendental Thing; (or 
•cardinal Virtues) are, 1. charity, 2. morality, 3. patience, industry, or 

earnest application, 5. meditation, 6. ingenuity or wisdom. In Tibetan, 
1.< M > sbyin-pa, ts'huLJch'rims , 3. (53 ) hzod-pa, 4.^ brtson-hgrus, 3. 1 55 ) b sam- 

gtan, 6. (5G > sMs-rah. In Sanscrit, 1. ddna, 2. shila, 3. kshanti, 4. viryya. 
5. dhypna , 6. prajnd. To the above enumerated, sometimes four others are 
added ; as, 1. method or manner, 2. wish or prayer, 3. fortitude, and 4. fore- 
knowledge or knowledge. In Tibetan, l. (,j7 ) t'habs, 2. (M) smon-Iam , S.t 5 ®) slobs, 
4. (til h y e-sites. Sanscrit, vpdya, prantdhdna, bala, and dkydna. 

8. <r,1) Stotig-pa-nyid. Sans. Shunyatd. Eng. Voidness, emptiness; an ab- 
stract notion. There are 18 distinctions of the Shunyatd. 

Such are the contents of the Prajnd pdramitd . — There is no historical 
matter. All is speculation, with a profusion of abstract terms and definitions. 

t 

The knowledge of these is necessary for the understanding of the Buddhistic. 
system, especially of the Madhydmihd philosophy. Hut I am unable to give 
here any further outline of the Prajnd pdramitd, except the* enumeration of 
such abstract terms, as above. As this would be tedious to the reader, and of 
. little interest in the way of information, I beg leave to waive further illustration. 

Ail the doctrine contained in these 21 volumes is ‘attributed to licnoM- 
/.dan//das (Shakya). lie delivered his instruction on the Prajnd pdramitd 
(as is stated by Tibetan writers, 16 years after having become Buddha, or in 
his fifty -first year) when he was on the mountain (near Rdjagriha, in Magadha) 
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called in Tibetan, the “ lya-rgod-p'h ung-pohi-ri" (Sans. Gridhra knta parvata 
the “ hill of a heap of vultures”). His hearers were beside, many Bodhisat- 
was (among whom Byams-pa, Sans. Maitreya) and gods (among whom 
Kaushika or Indka) his own disciples about 5,000 priests (among whom the 
principal were Sharihi-bu, or Sharadvatihibu, Rab-//byor, Hod-srung, 
and JCun-ogah-vo). The speaker in general is 2?chom-/.danhi)as (Sha'kya) 
who addresses , first Sharadvatihibu and afterwards Rab-^yor, his dis- * 
ciples. They put a question several times to Shaky a ; he gives them no 
direct answer, but forms such propositions that they are themselves led to the 
decision. It is in general, Rab-«byor (Sans. Subiiuti) with whom Sha'kya 
speaks in all these volumes. <• , 

The first compiler of the Prajna paramita was Kastiyapa (Tib. 
IIod-srung) whom Sha'kya appointed to succeed him after his demise. 

In the Hstan-hgyur, the 16 first volumes of the M do class are all com- 
mentaries on the Prajna paramita. Afterwards follow several volumes ex- 
planatory of the Madhyamika philosophy, which is founded on the Prajna 
paramita. The Prajna paramita is said to have been taught by Shakya, 
and the Madhyamika system by NacJarjuna (JTlu-sgrub, in Tib.) who is 
said to have lived four hundred years after the death of Sha'kya, who had 
foretold of him that he would be born after so many years, to explain his 
higher principles laid down in the Prajna paramita. With ISagarjuna ori- 
ginated the Madhyamika, system in philosophy. The philosophers in India, 
befoife his time, were in two extremes ; teaching either a perpetual duration, . 
or a total annihilation, with respect to the soul. He chose a middle way, 
hence the name of this philosophical sect. There are in the Ustan-hgyur. 
several works of him, as also of his successors, explanatory of the Madhyamika 
school. Beside other matters of speculation, the following 27 subjects are to 
be discussed and analyzed in the Madhyamika system : t 1. efficient (accessory 
or secondary) cause, (Tib. rkyen), 2. the coming (into the world) and going 
away (/wng-ra-ttang-Ugro-va), 3. organs (of sense) (d vang-po). 4. aggregate 
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or body (p'hung-po), 5. province or region (viz. of senses) {k'hams), 6. passion 
and affection (h dod-ch'hags), 7- the state of coming forth, duration, and ces- 
sation {skyt-va, gnat-pa, dang hgag-pa), 8. the maker or doer, and the 
work or deed ( {bykd-pa-po-dang-las ),. 9. former existence {sHa-rol-na-gnas-pa), 
10. fire and the burning wood (me-dang-bud-shing), 11. anterior and posterior 
limits (of worldly existence), Tib. snon-dang-p'kyi-mahi-mt'hah, 12 . done by 
yne’s self and done by another, (bdag-gis-byas^pa-dang-gzJian-gyis-byas - pa), 
13. composition, or the forming of notions (h du-byid), 14. the act of meet- 
ing (hp'hrad-pa), 15. self-existence or nature, (rang-bxhin), 16. tied and libe- 
rated (b chings-pa-dang-fhar-pa), 17. work and fruit {las-dang-hbras-bu), 
18. I or Ego, (b dag), 19. time (dux), 20. union, (of cause and efficient causes), 
*Tib. ts'hogs-pa (rgyu-dang-rky6n), 21. origin or beginning, and destruction, 
(hbywig-va-dang-tyig-pa) , 22. Tathdgata or Buddha ( De-hzhin-gshegs-pa ), 
'23. wrong, error, or falsehood, {p'kyin-chi-log ), 24. excellent truth (h ip’hags- 
pahi-h(Un-pa), 25. deliverance, or* delivered from paip {myd-Handas-hdas-pa), 
26. dependent connexion, or causal concatenation, (rt4n-bbr£t), 27. critique of 
theories (lta-va-brtttg-pa). These are the principal topics of the Madhyamikd 
philosophy. 1 have thought proper to enumerate them here, because they are 
similar to the subjects of the Prajnd pdramitd. 


O0O0 

III. (P’HAL-CH’HEN.) 

. 

The Jhird division of the Kdk-gyur is styled, in Tibetan, “ Satigs- 
rgyas-p'hal-po-ch'he," or by contraction, “ Bhat-cli'lien* Sanscrit, “ Buddha- 
vatan Sangha," (or as here is, Buddha amtdng saha), association of Buddhas 
(or of those grown wise). This is called a siitra of great extent. In Sanscrit, 
“ Mahdvaipulya Sutra:" in Tibetan, f<3 > “ Shin-tti-rgyas-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo." 
This is contained in six volumes, marked with the six first letters of the Tibe- 
tan alphabet. The number of the leaves in each is as follows : l. (6 ^ 384 ; 

68 or «* *1 

Q 
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a.<®) 385; 3. (0CJ 391 ; 4.< e7 > 375; 5. 0*> 397; 6.<®> 340. This sutra also is attri- 
buted or referred to Shaky a, although the speakers generally are some 
Bodhisatwas, or other saints of great perfection. , 

The subject of the whole is moral doctrine, and metaphysics. There 
are descriptions of several Tathdgatas or Buddhas, their provinces, their 
great qualifications, their former performances for promoting the welfare of 

l 

all animal beings, their praises, and several legends. Enume^tion of several 
Bodhisatwas; the several degrees of their perfections; their practices or man- 
ners of life; their wishes, prayers, and efforts for making happy all animal 
beings. Sha'kya appeal's, in a miraculous manner, on the top of the “ Ri-rab ,” 

(Sans. Merit) the fabulous mountain, as also, at another time, in Galdan, (Tib. 

1 » 

“Dgaft-ldcni” the joyful place, or the paradise of th6 gods. Sanscrit. “ Tus'hita." 
At this last mentioned place assemble likewise several Bodhisatwas, coming 
from different regions of the world, to make their salutation to Z?ciiom-£Dan- 
7/das (Siia'kya), and in his presence, by his blessing or miraculous influence, 
each of them successively utters several verses expressive of his opinion with 
respect to the soul and the Supreme Being. Such is the tenor of the contents 
of the “ l y hal-ctihen," in general. The titles of the chapters have not been 
expressed in Sanscrit; they are in Tibetan (written in Roman characters, and 
explained in English) as follow : 

1. (7U) Hjig-rten-gyi-Avang-po-fhams-chad-hyi-rgyan-gyi-ts'hul. The man- 
ner of proceeding of Buddha, the ornament of all the rulers of the world. 
t 2. (7l J D6-hzhin-gshegs-pa. Tuthdgata or Buddha. 

U • 

3. (72> Kun-tu-hxang-q)ohi-ting-ge-hdsin-dang-tnam-par-\\p'hrul-pa. The 
deep meditation (or ecstasy) of Kuxtu-azakg-po (a Bodhisatwa and Buddha) 
and his miraculous change or turn. 

4. < 73 ) H jig-xten-gyi-fc'hams-rgya-iu ts'/iu. A region of the world called 
the Ocean. 


65 ps 66 a) 67 e; 68 ^ 69 * 70 ™ 
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5. < 74 > Gxhi-dang-snying- po-mS- tog- gi - rgyan-gyis- brgpah -pahi -yon - tan. 
The qualities of the ground, and essence of that (before mentioned) region. 

6. (75) Hjig-rten-gyi-k'hams-rgya-mts'hohi-k'hor-yug-gi-rgyan-rgya - mtslio- 

bstan-pa. Description of the Sea, the ornament of the wall of the world’s 
region, called “ rgya-mts'ho," or ocean. * 

7. ^ Sa-gdiihi-rgyan-h&tan-pa (of ditto). Description of the Earth’s 
ornaments (of ditto). 

8. ( 77 > Gzhing-gi-rgyud-bstan-pa. Description of the origin or nature of 
that province. 

9. (78 > H j ig-rten-gyi-rgyud-dgod-pa. Description of the series of the 

several regions of the world (as the provinces of several Buddhas). 

• • 

10. < 79 > T&nam-parsnaug-xwdsad. Vairochana, a Buddha. 

11. (80 > De-bzhin-gsMgs-pa-p'haLpo-ch'M. Tathagata P’hal-po-ch’he, a 
Buddha. 

12. (H1 -> Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mts'hanskin-tu-bstan-pa. 4 Enumeration of several 
attributes (or names) of Uuddha. 

13. <*0 Wp'hags-pahi-bden-pa. The excellent truth. 

t 

14. 0*0 De-hzhm-gshegs-paJd-hod-ser-las-rtiam-par-sangs-rgyas-pa. The 
state of becoming purified, or a saint, by the beams of light of a Tathagata. 

15. (81) Jixang-c/i'/iubsSms-dpa-dris-pasnang-va. Illustration made on 

• • 

the request of Bodisatwa. 

16. (H5) Spyod-yid-yongs-su-dag-pa. The very pure conduct of life, or 
manner of living. 

• 17. (*«) I Izang-pohi-dpal. The prosperity (or glory.) of the good. 


r* S4’e«T HtVVQ’ 75 QF*T fcrr wwr 
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18 . (w) Di-bd/in-gshigs-pa-ri-rab-hyi-rtsi-mor-gshigs-pa. The going of 
Tathdgata (Sha'kya) to the top of the Ri-rab (Sans. MSru). 

19. ( 68 > Ri-rab-Iryi-vtse - mor-dk - bzkin - gshfyfs-pahi-rnam-par-hp'hrul-pa- 

dang-byang-ch'knb-sems-Apahi-ts'hogs-kyi-ts'kigs-bckad. Verses uttered by the 

assembled Bodhisatwas, and by the illusory person of Tathdgata (Shakya) 

on the top of the Ri-rab. 

« 

20 . <"> ~Rzang- ch'hub-sims -pain - rnam-par-dgod-pa-bchu-pstan-pa. .The 

« 

exhibition of the ten schemes or contrivances of Bodhisatwa. 

21 . ( 9 °) Ts'hangs-par-spyod-pa. Purity of life, or good moral conduct. 

22 . W Sems-dang-po-hshjhl-pahi-bsod-nams-ston-pa. The shewing of 
the happiness of having formed the mind to live a perfect life. 

* f 

23 . WCh'hossnatig-va. Religion’s (or virtue’s) light. 

24 . ( 93 ) MtdhS-maht-gnas. 'Tsi-ma, (name of a region or heaven of 
the gods. 

25 . ( 94 ) Der-bzang-ch’hub-sims-dpas-ts'higs-b'chad-bstan-pa. Verses ut- 
tered there by Bodhisatwa. 

2 6. f 95 ) T&zang-ch'hub-sfons-dpaki-spyod-pa-bstan-pa. Description of the 
conduct of life of a Saint, or Bodhisatwa. 

27 . (96 * Gter-mi-zad-pa-bchu-bstan-pa. Instruction on the ten never de- 
fieient (or inexhaustible) treasures (or virtues). 

28 . ( i,7 > fii-bxhin - gshSgs-pahi-gshigs-bzhugs-bzhud-gsum-stn-pa. The 
shewing of three things : the coming, remaining, and going away of a 
Tathdgata. 


IflN'ST&qv'zWS 89 HWW’S'lS' 
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29. (y8) Tigah-ldan-du-iryangsems-hdus-pa. Bodkisatwas assembled in 
Oaldan (Sans. Tus'hita). 

30. t") Bxlo-rj6-xgycd-mts'han-gyi~hsiio.va. The benediction of Dor.te - 
(JYAl.-TSAN, (a Bodhisatwa). 

31. < 1(X)) Sa-bchupa. The ten Bhumis (provinces or degrees of perfection 
of the Bodhimtwas ). 

m ,52. Kyn-tu-hzang-pokispyod-pa-hstan-pa. The shewing of the con- 
duct of life of Samanta Bha dr a (a Bodhisatwa of the first rank) or the best 
conduct. 

33. (l02) Ting-ge-\\dsin-hchu. The deep meditations, (or ecstacies). 

34. * 103 > M ftonshes. Special knowledge. 

35. ( 1()I ) ~Rzod-pa. Patience. 

36. ( ,or,) Grangs-la-hjug-pa. The manner of expressing (great) numbers. 

• 37. (1(J6) Tm-ts'had. The measure of life. 

38. ( ,07) l&yang-sems-kyi-gnaf?. The abode of a Bodhisatwa. 

39. (llW) Sangs-Tgyas-hyi-ch’hos-hsam-mi-frhyab-pa-bstan-pa. A shewing 
that the virtues of Buddha are inconceivable by the mind. 

40. (, <») Sangs-Tgyas-kyi-mts'han-rgyfl-mts'ho-bsfan-pa. Explication of the 
term Ocean, one of the epithets or names of Buddha. 

41. Dp6-byad-hyt-hod-zcr. The shining beams of the points of 
beauty (on the body of a Buddha). 

42. ( ,n) De-bzhin-gshSgs-paskye-m-dang-hltyung-va. The birth and ap- 

pearance of a Tathagata, or Buddha. , 

• • , 

• 43. (1*2) Wjig-vten-las-hdas-pa. His departure from* the world (or deliver- 

ance from pain, or death.) 

98 V s !* 1i4’5’g«U<V«W Q3ATV 99 100 101 
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44. t ,w > SdoHg-pos-brgytin-pa. (The place) adorned with planted trees, 

i 

(the name of a treatise on moral subjects.) 

45. ,UJ) lhang-po-sp!i/o(l-j)ahi-,monlam. The prayer of the well-doer, or a 

i 

wish for doing good. 

Such are the contents of the six volumes, as specified in these 45 chapters. 
There is another artificial division of the six volumes into 115 sections (bam- 
po t ' in Tibetan) but they give no contents. These six volumes were trans- 
lated, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandit, Suke'ndka Bodhi, and the 
Tibetan Lotsawa, Bairotsana 11 aksh it a. 


IV. KON-TSF/GS. 

«* 

The fourth great Division of the Kah-gyur is called, (lu,) “ D Jtov- 
mch' kog-bTtsegs-pa," or by contraction, “ Dl-on-brtsegs,” (pronounced “ Kon- 
fsegs ”). In Sanscrit, “ Jintva-kvtn the .Jewel-peak, or precious things 
heaped up (or enumeration of several qualities and perfections of Buddha, 
and his instructions). The subject, as in the former division, still consists of 
morals and metaphysics, mixed with many legends and collections of the 
tenets of the Buddhistic doctrine. Some treatises are in the form of a 

dialogue between Sha'kya and his disciples ; but besides Sha'kya, there are 

\ • 

introduced several other speakers. The style, as in the former division also, 
is prose and verse. There arc six volumes of this class, distinguished 
by the first six letters of the Tibetan Alphabet, which, with the number 
of the leaves in each of them, may be expressed or stated here, thus, — * 
1. < n6 > 448; 2. < l,7 > 4.02; 3. <' ,8 >'477; 4. <«»> 478; 5. 473; 6. < 121 > 489. 

There are several separate works, or small treatises, in this collection, 
which are in general attributed to Sha^kya ; and as is stated in the begin- 
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ning of the first volume of this class, were delivered by him to his hearers on a 

mountain near Rajagriha, in Magadha, called in Tib. the “ liya-rgod-p'hung- 

pohi-ri in Sanscrit, “ Gridhra-kuta-parvatu." They were translated, in 

* 

the 9th century, by several Indian Pandits and Tibetan interpreters {Lo~ 
tsawas). The Indian Pandits were, Jina Mitra, Suren dr a Bod hi, Da'na- 
sniLA, Mune'varma, Shilendha Bodhi, Prajnyavarma, Karmavar- 
ma, and Kamala Shu, a. The Tibetan Lotsawas were, Bairotsana (of as 
he is called otherwise. Ye snE's-.YDE') and Dpal-ratsecjs. 

The heads or titles of the several works in these six volumes, in Tibetan 
and Sanscrit, written in Homan character, are as follow: 

Jp, OJt FIRST VOLUME. 

1. < 122 ) Tib. llp'hags-pa-‘ <Utoii-xnctihog-hrtsegs-pa"-ch'hen-pohi-cJi/ios- 

'hyi-Ynam-grangs-stong-p'hi'ag-brgya-jM-Ias-silom-pa-gsum-bstan-pahi-ffliu-zhes- 

bya-M-theg-pa-ch'hen-pohi- mdo. Sanscrit. A'rya maha raina lcuta dharma 

paryaya sliata sdhasriha grant'hL “ Tri sambara" nirdcsha parmirta nama 

maha ydna sit fra. English. Out of the “ venerable 'great heap of jems”, or 

t * 

the enumeration of one hundred thousand dharmas (or religious instructions), 
a chapter on the three obligations or duties ; - namely, a sutra on the 
higher principles (of philosophy). 

QNotk. To make abort the titles in the beginning, the words “ A'rycC' and cc II p'hays-pa” 
meaning “ the venerable,” as also, at the end, “ Nama maha ydna sutra ” “ zhes (or sites) bya - 
va-Phty-pach’ henpohi-mdo * will be omitted, and only that will be mentioned which necessarily 
belongs to the titles.] 

• * 

2. Tib. Sgo-mr hah-yas-pa-rnam- par- sbyong- ra- bstan - pa. Sans. 

Aiwntn muk'ha vinishodhana nirdesha. Eng. Instruction on making clean in- 
finite entrances (or on good moral practices). 
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3. ( 12 - 1 ) I)('.hz.hin-gsheg 8 -pahi-gxang-va-hsam-gyis-mik'hyab-pa-X>stan- 

pa. Sans. Tathdgatdehintya guhya nirdesha. Eng. A shewing of the incon- 
ceivable secrets of Tathagata. 

c 

4. ( lSb) Tib. Wmi-lam-bstan-pa. Sans. Soapana nirdesha. Eng. Expli- 
cation, or the telling of dreams. 

5. Tib. Hod-Hpag-mkl-kyi-bkod - pa. Sans. Amitabhd vyuha. Eng. 
The description of the residence (or province) of Amitabha {a Buddha). t 

t 

Kill, OK SECOND VOLUME. 

({. (12?) Tib. Dkhzin-gsh&gs-pa-mi-hk'hmgs-pahi-bkod-pa. Sans. Aksho- 

hhyasya Tathdgatdsya vyuha. Eng. Description of Akshobiiya’s residence, 

. . 1 » 

or province. * 

7. ( ia8 ) Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-dvyings-kyi-rang- bxhin- &vy&r- med-par-hstan-pa. 
Sans. Dharma dhdtu prakriti asambhe nirdesha. Eng. The shewing of the* 
indivisibility of the root of the first moral Beings 

8. ( 129 ) Tib. Ch' hos-hchu-pa. Sans. Dasha dharmaka. -Eng. That con- 
taining instruction on th6 ten dharmas , or virtues. 

( 

9. Tib. Kun-nas-sgo. San$. Sa manta muk'ha. Eng. Door (or en- 
trance) from all sides. 

10. ( ,a, > Tib. Ilod-zer-bsgrub-pa. Sans. Prabhd sadhana. Eng. The 

t i 

making (or causing) of light. 

I , 

CrA, OR THE THIRD VOLUME. 

4 • 

* 11. Tib. liyang’Ch'huh sems dpahi-stle mod. Sans. Bodhisatwa piltdea, 

Eng. The vessel or repository of a Bodhisatwa, (or the practices of the 
perfect or wise.) 
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Nga, or the fourth volume. 

12. ( 133 > Tib. Hjam-dpal- gyi- sangs- xgtjas-kyi- zhing-gi yon-tan-bkod-pa. 
Sans. Manju Shri Buddha kshhtra guna vyaha. The description of the good 
qualities of the province of Manju Sri Buddha. * 

18. ( 134 > Tib. Yah- dang- sras-mjal-va. Sans. Pita putra-samagamanani. 

•f I 

The meeting of the father and the son, (Siiakya and his father Shudhodana). 

14. 0 3: ’) Tib. Gang-pos-zhus-pa. Sans. Pttrna pariprichck'ha. That ask- 
ed by Purna, (or a sutra delivered by Shakya on the request of Purna, 
one of his disciples.) 

15. ( ,36 > Tib. YuPak'hor-xhyong-gis-zJius-pa. Sans. Rds'htra palena pari - 

• • 

prichch'ha. That asked by, or on the request of Ra'shtrapa'la (a demon.) 

* „ Cha, or the fifth volume. 

■# 

16. ( 137 ) Tib. lirag-sk ul-chdn -gyis thus -pa. Sans. Ugra pariprichck'ha. 
That asked by Ugra. 

17. ( ,38 ) Tib. &gyuma-vnk'han-bxang-po-hing-bsfan-pa. Sans. Bhadra 
Mdyakdra bydkarana. A prophecy of Btiadra Ma'yaka'ra (a juggler) by 
Sha'kya. 

18. ( ,3Q ) Tib. Ctiho-bp'hnd ch'hc u-po-bttfan-pa. Sans. Malta pratihdrya 

• * • 

upadhha. The exhibition of great miracles and prodigies, (by Sha'kya.) 

• * 

19. n4 °) Tib. Ryttmft-pahi - sengehi sgra-ch'hen-po. Sans. Mailreya mahd 
xinha nddana. The great lion-sound (or voice) of Maitrf.ya (the saint iylio 
is the first that will appear hereafter, and become a Buddha.) 

20. < t41 > Tib. Hdul-va-Tnam-par-dtau-la-dvab-pa nye- varbk'hor-gyix- 

zhus-pa. Sans. Vhiaya vinishchaya Updli pariprichck'ha. The arrangement of 

* 

133 H’qV 1 * 134 WV*’ SfN’ 
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the H dul-va (taught by Shakya) on the request of Upa'li, (the supposed 
compiler of the Doha class. 

21. ( U2) Tib. Lhag-pahi - bsam-pa-bskul-va . Sans. Adydshaya snnchoda. 
Exhortation to further undertaking. 

22. ( t43 > Tib. Lag-bzang-gis-zhm-pa. Sans. Suvahu pariprichch'ha. That 
asked by Suva hu. 

23 . Tib. Des-pas-zhus-pa. Sans . Surata pariprichch'ha. That ask- 
ed by (or on the request of) a chief or brave man, or of Surata. 

24. Tib. Dpah-byin-gyis-zhus-pa . Sans. Viradatta pariprichch'ha. 
A sutra delivered on the request of Vi'radatta. 

25. ( Hb) Tib. Vadsalahi-xgyal - poAxch'har byed-kyis-xhus-pa. • Sans, 
Zf day ana vadsa raja pariprichciCha. A sutra at the request of Udaya'na 
Va dsa Ra'ja. 

26. ( ll7 > Tib. Hu-moAdo-gros-hzang-mos-xhus-pa. Sans. ^tSumathlariha 
pariprkhcliha. A sutra at the request of Sumatida'rika', (a girl). 

27. ( 14 #> Tib. lia-mo-gan-gahi-mch'hog-gis-zhus-pa. Sans. Gangottard 
pariprichch'ha. A sutra at the request of Gangottara' (a girl). 

28. Tib. Mya-nan-med-leyis^yin-padung-hstan-pa. Sans. Ashoka- 
datta byakarana. The foretelling of Ashokadatta (or a prophecy of 
him.) 

29. ^ 150) Tib. Dri-ma-med-kyis-hyin-pas-zhus-pa. Sans. Vimaladattd pari- 
prichch'ha. A sutra at the request of Vimaladatta' (a girl). 

' 30. ( IM ) Tib. Ybn-tan-rin-po-ch'he-m6-tog-kun-tn-xgyas-pas-zhns->pa. Sans.* 
Guna ratna-sanghusumita pariprichch'ha. Asked by Guna Katna, &c. 
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81. ( 15 *> Tib. Sangs-xgyas-kyi-yul-b»am-gyis-mi-k'Jiyab-pa-hstan-pa. 
Sans. Achintya Buddha visliaya nirdesha. The shewing of inconceivable 
provinces of Buddha. • 

Ch'iU , OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. * 

32. ( ,53 > Tib. Wo-gros-rab-gnas-kyis-zhus-pa. Sans. Susfhita Matt pari- 
prichch'ha. Asked by Sust’hita Mati. 

33. Tib. Senges-xhus-pa. Sans. Sinha pariprichch'lia. Asked by 
Sin ha. 

34. ( l! "> Tib. Byang-ch'hub-senis-dpah-ij6-she, , }-dam-pas-z/iu,<t-pa. Sans. 
'Jnaiiottara bodhisatwa pariprichch'lia. Asked by Jna'nottara Bodhisatwa. 

35. ( 156 > Tib. Ts'liong-dpon-bzang-skyong-gis-xhus-pa. Sans. Bhadrapdla 
'shrisha pariprichch'lia. Asked by this merchant. 

36. ( 157) Tib. "Ryamspas-xhuf-pa. Sans. Maitreya paripriclich' ha. Asked 
by Maitreya. 

37. (ios) r pii)_ 13 ya ms-zhus-ctihos-bvgyad. Sans. • Maitreya pariprichch'lia 
dharma as'hta. Eight dharmas asked by Maitreya (or taught at hfs 
request by Shakya.) 

38. Tib. Hod-sru ng-gi-leh h . Sans. Kdsyapa parivarta. A chapter, 
in which Shakya instructs “ Hod-srung” (Kasiiyapa) one of his prindp’al 
disciples, and his ‘successor as a Hierarch. 

39. llG0) Tib. Rin-po-ch'hehi-p'hiotg-po. Sans. Ratna pardshi. A heap 

* • ^ * 
of*prccious stones (or moral instructions.) 

40. (,C| ) Tib. R/o-gros-mi-xad-pas-xhtui-pa. Sans. Akshayamati pari- 
prichcli'ha. Asked by Akshayamati. 

• w *JN*ri*r 153 fl’SlV *IW SN* JVV 
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41. < 162 ) Tib.« Shes-rab- kyi-p'ha-rob-tu -p'hyin -pa - bdun - brgya -pa. Sans. 
Supta, shatakn prajnd pdramitu. “ The Shir -ctihin," in 700 slokas. 

42. Offl) Tib. Qtsug-na-rin-po-ch'hes-xhus-pa.r Sans. Jtatna cMda pari- 

prichch'ha. Asked by Ratna Chu'oa. 

« 

43. OW) *fib. Lha-moApal bp'hrcng-gi-seng-gehi-sgra. Sans. Sri-mdld - 
dh\ sinhdmda. The lion-sound of that Devi. 

44. (i®) Tib. Drang-srong-rgyax-pas-rdins-pa. Sans. Vydm pariprich- 
ch'ha. Asked by Vyasa, the Rishi. lie is instructed here, by ZfcnoM- 
/.dan-//das, on the nature, and the several kinds, of charity or almsgiving 
(Sans. Dana.) 


6000 

V. (il r DO.) 

i 

Tlie fifth great section of the Kdh-gyur js denominated “ Mdo-sde, ” 
(Sans. Sutrdnta ) or simply Mdb (Sans. Sutra) signifying a treatise or aphorism 
on any subject. In a general sense, when the whole Kah-gyur is divided into 
two parts — iSldo and \lgyud, all the other divisions, except the Hgyud, are 
comprehended in the M do class. Rut in a particular sense, there are some 
treatises which have been arranged or put under this title. They afnount 
to- about 270, and are contained in thirty volumes, marked by the 30 letters 
of the Tibetan "Alphabet. The subject of the works contained in these 30 
volumes, is various. They are, in general, attributed to Shaky a, and 
w^re compiled first, immediately after the death of that sage, by A'nanpa" 
(in Tibetan, KuN-z>gAH-vo) one of his principal disciples, his cousin, and 
his particular attendant. The greatest part of them consist of the moral and 
metaphysical doctrine of the Buddhistic system; the legendary accounts 
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of several individuals, with allusions to the sixty or sixty-four arts, to me- 
dicine, astronomy, and astrology. There are many stones to exemplify 
the consequences of actions in former transmigrations ; descriptions of ortho- 
dox and heterodox theories ; moral and civil laws ; the six kinds of ani- 
mal beings ; the places of their habitations, and the causes of their bein$ bom 
there; cosmogony and cosmography, according to the Buddhistic notions; 
the 'provinces of several Buddhas ; exemplary conduct of life of any Bod- 
hisatwa or saint ; and, in general, all the IS kinds of the Buddhistic scriptures 
are to be found here. There are, likewise, many treatises that were delivered 
on the special request of some real or fictitious individuals. This is the ge- 
neral mode employed for illustrating and confirming any established dogma, 
customs, or manners, among the Buddhists. 

The contents, in the order of the 30 volumes, arc as follow : — 

Ka, Oil FlltST VOLUME. 

This has for its title “ Bskal-bzanq," the good, or happy ago ; or, more 

fully, in Tib. (2 > llp'hags-pa-bslial-pa-bzang-po-pa-zhcs-kya-ra-fheg-pa-ch'hen- 

pohi-mdo, .” In Sans. “ A'rya hhadra kalpika ndma mahd ydna sutra .” “ The 

• 

very venerable sutra, entitled, ‘of the excellent happy age’.” There are 

two images on the first page, representing Sha'Eya and Maitreya. The 

salutation is thus — “ Reverence to all Buddhas and Bodhisatwas ” (in Tib. 

* > 

Sangs-rgyas-dang3)yang-clihub-sems-dpah-t'hams-chad-la-p'hyag-\\ts'hal-lo.) 

. This sutra was delivered by i?c iiom-/.d an-wda s (Shakya) in a place 
■ called in» Tibetan, “ Ts'haUch'hen-po," “ the great grove,” on his way from 
Shravdsti (M nyan-yod, in Tibetan) to Vaishdli (“ Yangs-pu-chun" in Tibetan, 
or the modem Allahabad, ) on the request of a Bodhisatwa (called in Tibetan, 
AfcH’HOG-nu-oGAii-VAHi-ftGYAL-ro). His hearers were immense numbers 
of religious and secular persons of both sexes, Bodhisatwas, and several classes 
of gods and demons. 


2 «r 
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The subject, after some dogmatical and moral instructions on the perfec- 
tions and proceedings of Buddha or Jina, given by Sha'kya (from leaf 4 to 
150) at the request of the above mentioned Bodhisatwa, first in prose and 
afterwards repeated again in verse, is the enumeration of one thousand Bud- 
dhas * — four of these have appeared hitherto, and the restare to come hereafter, 
commencing with Maijheya, The list of these Tatlidgatas commences 
with Kakutsanda (Hk’hor-va-//jig, in Tibetan) and specifics fifteen articles 
of each of thetn in the following manner : — 

1. His name, 2. place of his nativity, 3. his tribe or race, 4. the ex- 
tent or sphere of his shining beams, 5. his father, 6. his mother, 7. 
his son, 8. his attendant, 9. he that is most sagacious among his disci- 

■ a 

pies, 10. he that is most skilful among his disciples in performing miracles, 
or displaying prodigies, 11. the number of his once assembled disciples, 
12. the measure or extent of life in that age, 13. the duration of his* 
religious institution, 14. his relics, 15. the fade or shrine (Sans, chaitya, 
Tibetan, mch'hod-rten) built for those relics. 

As the whole subject is imaginary or fanciful, it is unnecessary to give 
the whole in translation. It will be sufficient to state the five first names, 
with their fifteen attributes, or from Kakutsanda to Maitreya. These 
statements, in Tibetan, are given in the form of answers to the above 
fifteen articles put interrogatively. They are as follows 

€ i 

First, from Kakutsanda — I. 11 h'hor-va-hj/g, 2. rgyal-poh i-p'ho-brang- 
grong-k'hyer-hxang-po, 3. shdkya-pa (of the Shdkya race), 4. dpag-ts'had- 
g chig (4000 fathoms), 5. inch' hod-spy in, 6. ts'hangs-xgyal. , 7. b la-iiia, 
8. blo-rdsogs, 9. dge-slong-m k'fias-pa, 10. b snyen-pa, 11. 40,000, 12. 

40,000 years, 13. 80,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. deposited in 
one mch'hod-rten, or chaitya. 

Secondly, of Kanakamuni, thus — ). Gser-fhub, 2 grong.h'kyer-lna pa, 
3. brahman, 4. dpag-ts'had-p'hyed (2,000 fathoms), 5. mls-byin, 6. b la- 
ma, 7. rnam-par-rgyal-tahi-sde. 8. bhra-shis-\dan, ' 9. mclChog-nta, 10. r gyal. 
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II. 70,000, 12. 30,000 years, 13. 1,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 
1 5. deposited in one chaitya. 

Thirdly, of Ka'syapa — 1. Hodsrung, 2. ts'Mtana, 3. brahman , 4. 500 
fathoms, 5. ts'hangs-byin (Sans. Brahmudatta ), 6. nor-bdag-ma, 7. did-dpon, 
8. kun-gyi-bshes- gnyen, 9. bharadwaja, 10. skar-rgyal, 11. 20,000, 12. 20,000 
years, 13. 70,000 years, 14. in one globular mass, 15. in one chaitya, or 
pic# hod-r ten. # • 

Fourthly, of Sha'kya — 1. Shdkya-tkub-pa, 2. ser-skyahi-gnas (Sans. 
capita), 3. xgyal-rigs, ( Kshatriya , a descendant of Gotama), 4. one fathom, 
or two yards, 5. xas-gtsang-ma, 6. sgyu-hp’hrul, 7. sgra-gchan-heUin, 8. hun- 
d gah-vo, 9. nye-xgyal, 10. pang-nasskyfa, 11. 1,250, 12. 100 years, 13.500 
years, 14. in great abundance, 15. (deposited in several chaityas ; but this 
point is not stated in the original.) 

Fifthly, of Maitueya. — 1. Byam-pa ( chdm-bd ), 2. rgyal-pohi-p' ho-brartg- 
grong-h'hyer-tog-gi-blo-gros, 3. brahman, 4. 4,000 fathoms, 5. ts'hangs-hxang, 
6. tdhangs-hdag-ma, 7- hsod-namsstobs, 8. Tgya-mts'ho, 9 . yesJds-hod, 10. 
bxtson-bgrus, 11. 960,000,000, 12. 84,000 years, *13. 80,000 years, 14. in 
one globular mass, 15. deposited in one jehaitya. 

The enumeration of such fancied Tathagatas, and the specification of the 
above exhibited attributes, occupy about three hundred leaves in this volume. 
From leaf 150 to»158, only the names of .the Tathdgatas are enumerated, bnd 
afterwards, from leaf 159 to 459, their names and the other points. Their 
names are, in general, significant words, and denote some virtue, or good 

4 » 

cjhality, or some beautiful, agreeable, grand, precious, &c. object of nature.* 

The names of some other Tathagalas, after Maiteeya (in Tibetan, 
with an English explication) are, as follows — 6. Seng-gf.', the lion, 7. 
Rab-gsal, the very clear or pure, 8. T’hub-pa, the mighty, 9. Mr'-tog, 
the flower, 10 Me'-tog-gnyis-pa, flower the second, 11. Spyan-lk'gs, tire 
beautiful eye, 12 Ded-opon, chief leader, 13. Lag-cii’he'n, the great handed, 
L4 Stobs-ch’he'v, great strength, 15. -Rgyu-skar-rgyai.-po, the prince 
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of moving stars, 16. Atsi-sman, medicinal essence, 17. Snyan-pa-tog, 
the cliief ornament of celebrity, 18. IIod-ch’hen-po, great light, 19. 

Grol-vaiii-p’hung-po, the untied or liberated body, 20. J?nampar- 

< 

anano-a/dsad, the illuminator, 21. Nyi-mahi-snyingjPO, the essence of 

the sun, 22. Zla-va, the moon, 23. Hod-//p’hro light-diffusing, 24. 

/ 

Hod-azang, good light, 25. Mya-nan-med, exempt from sorrow, 26. 
Skau-rgyal, prince of stars, 27. Rab-gsal, the very clean, ,28. PhreW-* 
t’iiogs, wearing a chaplet, 29. Yon-tan-hod, light of good qualities, 
30. Don-gzigs, perceiving the meaning, 31. Mar-me', a lamp, 32. 
il/T*iiu-//DA n, powerful, 33. Sman-pa, curer of diseases, 34. De's-pa, brave, 
35. Mdsod-spu, a hair of treasure, 36. /?rtaN-z.I)an, permanent, 37. Lhahi- 
opal, divine prosperity, 38. G’dul-okaii, difficult to be subdued, 39. 

Y on-ta N-rg yal-mts’h an, a standard of good qualities, 40. A’gra-gciian, 

4 

name of a planet, (Baku, in Sanscrit.) And so on. 

From leaf 459 to the end of the volume, ShA'kya repeats again, at the 

request of the above mentioned Bodhisatica , when those Tathdgatas first 

formed their minds for arriving at the supreme wisdom, or of becoming 

1 B'od/iisatwas, and what they offered to those Tathdgatas before whom, at 

different times, they made their vows, and prayed that they might obtain, in 

consequence of their moral merits, final emancipation, or arrive at perfection. 

‘ This volume contains 547 leaves , and 26 bampos, or artificial divisions. 

* 1 
This sdtra was translated by the Indian Pandit, Vidya'kara Siddha, and 

the Lotsawa, Bande' Dpal-gyi-ovyangs ; it was reviewed and arranged . 

afterwards by Dpal-artse'gs. 

* 

K'iia, the second volume. 

There are in this volume four sutras, or works, under four distinct titles. 

s 

The first is of great extent (from leaf 1 to 329). It is called in Tibetan, 

/■ 

1 *•' Rgya-ch'her-rol~pu", in Sanscrit, “ Lalita vistara ,” containing accounts of 
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the life and doctrine of Siia'kya, the establisher, or founder, of the Bud- 
dhistic religion in ancient India. The work is divided into 27 chapters, the 
contents of which are as follow : — 

First Chapter, from leaf 1 to 8. “ Introduction.” This sutra was deliver- 
ed by Siia'kva (who speaks of himself under the name of Bodhisatwa) 
at the special request of several gods, Bodhisatwas, and his principal disciples, 
when he was in a grove near Shrdvasti, in Kosala. Here arcmentioned 34 
of his principal disciples, the names of eight Bodhisatwas, as also those of 
several Buddhas or Tathdgatas, who had appeared in former ages and taught 
their doctrines. Siia'kya is requested now to give instruction in the same 
manner as they had done. 

Second Chapter, leaves 8 — 14. This chapter has for its title, “ Great exhi- 
laration, or rejoicing”. Importance of this sutra. Several virtues enumerated 
and commended to be practised. Description of the great festival in the 
superb palace of the gods, in Galdan (in Tib. DgahAdan ; in Sans. Tus'hita). 
Hortative verses to Siia'kya to teach his doctrine. 

Third Chapter, leaves 1 4 — 30, entitled, “ The purest race or tribe.” Insig- 
nia of an universal monarch ; — his inauguration by those insignia ; — his visit- 
ing thp different kingdoms of his empire ; — his injunctions to the chiefs and 
the subjects to execute justice and to practise the ten cardinal virtues. I*egf 
21. A Bodhisatvcd, when about to become a Buddha, never takes his incar- 
nation in a barbarous country, but in a civilized one ; nor in any low family, 
but in the, house either of a Brahman or a Kshatriya (the military tribe? or 
royal race) — reasons thereof. Siia'kya honoiircd the latter by taking his birth 
in that tribe. Leaf 21 — 24. Consultation of the gods where Bodhisatwa 
(Siia'kya) should be incarnated. There are said to have been at that time 
sixteen principal tribes or ruling families in “ Jamhudwipa" (or in India), 
several of which are Enumerated by some of the gods, with recommendations 
on their good qualities ; and they are of opinion that, such and such a family 
will be proper for Bodhisatwa to be incarnated there. But some others find 
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fault with them, and tell several defects in each of those tribes, or families. 
The enumerated ruling tribes are — 1. the royal family in Magadha, (Sanscrit, 
Vidtkula; in Tib. Lus-hp'hags-rigs), 2. Ditto in Kosala, 3. Ditto in Vadm, 

4. the city of Yangs-pa-chan, (Sans. Vaishdli or Praydgas-hodie AUahabad), 

5. the family of “ JIab-snang,” in llp'hags-rgyal (Sans. Ujjayanf , Ujen, 
in Malvd), 6. the city of ^citom-ujilao, (Sans. Mathura) 7. the Shya- 
bseng-gi-rigs. (Sans, the Pdndava race, in Hastinapuru.) .None of theip 

c< 

is found proper for the incarnation of Bodhisatwa — it is the Shakya race 
that is preferred to all. They ask Sha'kya himself where a Bodhisatwa 
takes his incarnation at his last birth, and he enumerates to them 64 good 
qualities required in a race where such a Bodhisatwa should be incarnated. 
Leaf 26. The 32 qualities or characteristics of the woman that is fit to be 
the mother of such a Bodhisatwa. Leaf 27. “ Zas-gtsang-ma’s” (Sans. Sud- 
dhodana ) character and fortune. His wife’s (in Tib. Lhd-mo-sgyu-bp’hrul-tiia, 
in Sanscrit, Maya Devi) good qualities. Lean fe 28, 29- Kulogium (in verse) 
on the Shakya race in general, and particularly on the accomplishments of 

JjH A-MO-iSG YU-f/r’lIRUL-M A . 

Fourth Chapter, leaves 30 — 37, entitled, the “ Door or beginning of reli- 
gion’s light”. Bodhisat tea's (Sha'kya’s) last lecture to the gods add god- 
<fes*scs. Decorations of the great palace in Claldan. The 108 articles of the 
“ Cli/ios-snang-rahi-sigo" must be taught aiways to the gods at the change of 
the life of any principal Bodhisatmr, from Galdan , (Sans. Tus'hitd). (They 
are the heads of some religious tracts, or certain dogmas and moraFmaxiiqs.)* 

Fifth Chapter, hares 37 — 49- At “ his being about to depart from Gal- 
dan" Sha'kya appoints for his vicegerent there, Cha'm-ba' (written in Tib. 
Byams-pa. Sans. Maitreya) and inaugurates him, by putting his own diadem 
on the head of that Bodhisattva. This is the saint who is to appear hereafter 
and to become a Buddha. Consultation about the form in which Siia'kva 
should descend into the womb or body of the woman "whom he chooses to 
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become his mother. A young elephant, such as has been judged proper in 
Brahmanieal works, is preferred. Many ingenious and hortative verses are 
related for acquiring knowledge and practising virtue. His leaving Galdan , 
or the Paradise of the gods. 

Sixth Chapter, leaves 49 — 64. “ His incarnation.” Taking the* form 
of a young elephant, he enters by the right side, into the womb or cavity 
# of the body qf Ma ya' Devi'. Her dream respecting the elephant that 
took up his abode in her body. She never felt such a pleasure as at that 
moment. Next morning she tells her dream to the king. He calls the 
Brahmans and the interpreters of dreams : — they say, she will be delivered 

of a son, who will become either an universal monarch or a Buddha. Alms 

# • 

distributed at “ Ser-skya ” (Sans. Capila). Offerings made in behalf of Bod/ti- 
satwa. The services rendered by the gods to Z,ha-mo-sgyu-//p’hiiul-ma. 
‘and the great care the king took for her pleasure and well being. The 
whole of nature is favourably disposed for the child .that was to be bom. 

Seventh Chapter, leaves 64 — 93. The “ birth of Sha'kya.” Description 
of the great preparations for conveying Ma ya' Devi' into the grove of Luin- 
hini. The circumstances of her being delivered there of the child after ten 
months’ pregnancy. He came out by the right 'side, without any injury to 
his mother. Several miracles that happened at his birth, (i leaves 70, 71.) The 

whole world was enlightened with great light. The earth trepibled or shook 

» 

several times. The number of men and beasts that were bom or produced at 
* 

Capilavastu, at the same time when the birth of Sha'kya happened. Since 

tlfe wishes of “ Zas-gtsano” were in all respects fulfilled, he gave to his 

* • 

son the name of “ Don-grub,” or “ Dox-t’hams-chad-grub-pa” (Sanscrit, 
SiddJiartha, or Sarea-siddhnrfha). He is intrusted to Gautaaii', (his aunt) 
who, with $2 nurses, takes care of him. 

“jVag-po” (or as elsewhere he is called Nyon-mongs-med), an hermit or 
ssige, together with his nephew, “'Mis-byin,” (Sans.. Narada , afterwards 
called Katyayanay admorlished by the great light or brightness, goes to 
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Ser-skya to salute the new bom child. His conversation with Zas-otsano. 
He observes the characteristic signs on the body of the child, and foretells 
that he will become a Buddha. He laments that, being too old, he cannot 
live until (the child) shall attain to the state of a Buddha. Leaf 87. He 
recommends to “ Mis-byin” to become his disciple, when he shall commence 
to teach his doctrine. 

Eighth Chapter, leaves 93 — 95. “ Ilis being brought into the temple.”*, 

Ceremony and the decorations on that occasion. He is lord of lords (in Tib. 

Lhahi-lha). Asking his nurse Gai t tami' whither they are carrying him, and 

she says, into the temple ; he tells (in verse) how superior he is to all gods — 

how Tndua, Brahma, and other gods and demigods, made their adorations 

• * 1 

to him at his birth. 

Ninth Chapter, leaves 95 — 97. “ Ornaments” (for Shakya). Description 
of all sorts of ornaments that were ordered by the king to be prepared and 
brought for the young prince (Sha'kya) on k certain lucky or auspicious day. 

Tenth Chapter, leaves 97 — 101. “ His having displayed several sorts of 
letters or characters”. When he (Sha'kya) was desired afterwards to learn the 
letters from the school-master, he shews that, without being instructed, he 
knows them all — and he himself enumerates (54 different alphabets (among 
which are mentioned also those of Yavana and liana) and shews their 
figures. The ipaster is astonished at his wisdom, and utters several slokus 
expressive of his praise. 

• Eleventh Chapter, leaves 101 — 105. His visiting a village of the agri-^ 

eulturists. His meditation in the shade or shadow of a tree (called the 

« , 

,J ambit" tree). The miracle that happened there with the shadow of that tree. 
Twelfth Chapter, leaves 105 — 121. The displaying of several gymnastieal 
exercises and other arts (by Shakya). When at a certain time 500 young 
men of the Shakya race, at “Ser-skya” were vying in shewing their skill in 
the arts and gymnastieal exercises, as ih letters, arithmetic, swimming, &c. 
Sha'kya excelled them all. He obtains by these means “ Sa'-//ts’ho-'m*a” 
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the daughter of “ Lag-na-pe'-chon-chan,” a mace-bearer Sans. Dand'ika . 
The qualities required in a woman, whom Sha'kya is willing to take for his 
wife. The several qualifications of Sa'-hts’ho-ma (Sans. Gopa'). Her senti- 
ments (expressed in verse) against the concealing the face of woman by a veil. 

Thirteenth Chapter, leaves 121 — 141. “ His being’exliorted” by the gods. 
Exhortations made to him by several gods to leave the court, and endeavour 
tp become a "Buddha , as he had aspired for several ages to that dignity, and 
had acquired numerous qualities with that view. 

Fourteenth Chapter, leaves 141 — 148. “ Dream”. Zas-gtsang-ma', the 
father of Sha'kya, in a dream fancies that his son has left his house and 

taken the religious character, having put on a garb of dark red colour. He 
• * % 

now takes every precaution to prevent him from leaving the court, and orders 
all sorts of music to be performed for the amusement of his son. 

Sha'kya orders his servant to make ready the carriage for going into 
the grove for his recreation. Orf his way thither he observes an old man ; 
asks from the servant what that man is ; he tells him, that is a man grown 
old, and is near to die ; he orders the servant to turn the carriage, goes back., 
and gives himself to meditation on old age. 

QNotk. In all those discourses or conversatit us of Sha'kya with his groom, or charioteer, there 

are several instances of terms employed by inferiors in speaking to their superiors, that are different 

» 0 ' 

from those iti com in on use. This is a peculiarity in the language of Tibet], * 

Afterwards, in the same manner as above, on different occasions die 

• % t 

observes a sick man — sees a corpse — and meets a man in a religious garb; and 

• * 

on each occasion he gives himself to meditation on sickness, death, and on 
the religious state. 

’ These are the circumstances that determine him to take the religious 
character. Zas-ctsang to prevent him from leaving the court, orders 
several walls and ditches to be made, find guards and sentries to be set. Inaus- 
picious dream seen by Sa'-//ts’ho-ma'. Leaves 146-7. 

x 2 
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Fifteenth Chapter, leaves 148 — 174. “ His exit, or appearance in the world,” 
(in a religious character). Notwithstanding all the vigilance of his father and 
of his relations, he finds means for leaving the royal residence. At midnight 
mounting his horse called the “Praise-worthy” {Ushags-ldari) he rides for 
six miles ; then dismounting, he sends back, by the servant, the horse and all 

the ornaments he had; and directs him to tell his parents not to be grieved on 

\ 

his departure ; for when he shall have found the supreme .wisdom, he ■ will 

i 

return and console them. Great lamentation in the court of Zas-gtsang. 
With his own sword he cuts off the hair of his head, changes his fine linen 
clothes for a common one of dark red colour, and commences his peri- 
grination. In the first place he goes to Rajagriha, in Magadha. 

Sixteenth Chapter, leaves 174 — 178. “ Gzugs-ciian-a’NY ino-po’s visit” 
(made to Sha'kya). The king Vi Mil as ah a (in Tib. Gzugs-c/tan-sni/hig-po) 

II 

having seen him from his palace, is much pleased with his manners — is in- 
formed of him by his domestics ; visits him, lias a long conversation with 
him, and offers him means for living according to his pleasure. He will not 
accept of such things. On the request of the king, he tells who he is — “ of the 
Shakya race, that inhabit " Ser skya-gzhi," (Sans. Capilavastu) in Kosala, 
in the vicinity of the Kailasha, or of the Himalaya in general, (on tlje bank 
of the Bhdgtrathi river. He is of the royal family, the son of the king 
“ Zas-ctsang,” Sans. Shuddhodana, (leaf 178) and thtit he has renounced 
the world, and seeks only to find the supreme wisdom. 

• Seventeenth Chapter, leaves 178 — 192. “The hardships” or t austerities 
which Sha'kya underwent during the course of six years. Leaf 18&-4. 
All sorts of religionists, of which Jambudwipa w r as full at the time of 
Sha'kya, mortify their bodies in different manners. In his opinion all 
those had a wrong idea of arriving at liberty or emancipation by such prac- 
tices. Leaf 1 85. He commences his ascetic life. The manner in which he 

i 

gives himself to meditation, and the seVeral hardships he voluntarily submits 
himself to during six years. ‘ * 
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Eighteenth Chapter, leaves 192 — 200. The " Naira fijana river”. It was 
on the banks of this river that Sha'kya performed his penances, subjecting 
himself to great austerities.. Perceiving afterwards privation to be dangerous 
to his mental faculties, he makes use of necessary food for his sustenance. 
He is presented by a chief’s two daughters, with a refined milk-soup — he 
refreshes himself. His five attendants desert him now, saying among 
themselves, “such a glutton, and such a loose man as Gautama is now, 
never can arrive at the supreme wisdom,” (or never can become a Buddha). 
They go to Varanasi, and in a grove near that city continue to live an 
ascetic life. 

Nineteenth Chapter, leaves 200 — 214. After having bathed himself in the 
Xairanjana river he recovers his bodily strength, and intends to visit the holy 
spot. Rejoicing of all sorts of gods and demigods, and the offerings they 
make to Sha'kya. 

Twentieth Chapter, leaves 214 — 221. He proceeds to the holy spot, 
called, in Sanscrit, the “ Bodhimanda” (the holy pith, energy, or essence, where 
now -Gaya is), and gives himself to earnest meditation, that he may find 
the supreme wisdom. . * 

T,wenty -first Chapter, leaves 221 — 248. “’He overcomes the devil.” 
Description how he was tempted by the devil (Sans. Mara or Kama Deva). 
His victory over the hosts of the lord of Cupidity. The sopgs of gods on 
Ms triumph. 

Twepty-second Chapter, leaves 248— -259. The manner in which* he 

# • 
performed his meditations, and at last found the supreme wisdom. 

Twenty-third Chapter, leaves 259 — 267. After having found the 
supreme wisdom, the gods from several heavens successively present him 
their offerings, and in several verses sing praises to him concerning his ex- 
cellent qualities, and his great acts in overcoming the devil. 

Twenty-fourth Chapter, leaves 267 — 282. Two merchants, Gac.on and 
B'a ang-po, entertain Sha'kya with a dinner, and hear his instruction in his 
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doctrine. They are so firm in their faith that Shakya says of them, they 
shall become Bodhisatwas. 

Twenty-fifth Chapter, leaves 282 — 291. After having found the supreme 

wisdom, Sha kya thinking that men cannot understand his profound doctrine, 

he will therefore not instruct them except he should be solicited by Bhahma' 

and other gods to do so. They appear ; and on their request he commences 

to teach his doctrine. . . „ 

« 

Twenty-sixth Chapter, leaves 291 — 323. The running of his religious 
course. Recapitulation of his principal acts. The great qualities he had ac- 
quired. To whom should he first teach his doctrine? Several of them 
whom he judged fit to understand him, are dead. He proceeds to V ur avast. 
The five persons, formerly his attendants, being how convinced of his having 

found the supreme wisdom, pay homage or respect to him, and become his 

• 

disciples. leaves. 293 — 312. He instructs them in his doctrine ; explains to 
them the four excellent truths — 1. There is sorrow or misery. 2. It will 
be so with every birth. 3. But it may be stopped. 4. The way or mode of 
making an end to all miseries. Leaf 307. Whence originated the epithet or 
name of Buddha, “ Tat It again ” (in Tibetan, 1)6 - bsd/in gsh6gs), viz. from having 
run his religious race in the same manner as his predecessors. There is 
an enumeration of several epithets or names of each Buddha.* 

Twenty-seventh Chapter, leaves 323 — 329. Conclusion. Sha'kya recom- 
mends this sutra to his auditors, the gods, to keep it in their remembrance, 
and to repeat it often. The several benefits and blessings arising from^ 
hearing this siitra. 

• » 

This work was translated first, in the 9th century, by the Indian Pandits, 
Jina-mitba, Dana-stii la, and Mune -vabma, and the Tibetan Lotsava, or 
interpreter, Bande' Ye'-siie's-sdf/. 

* It has been thought fit to retain the above epitome of the contents of the LalUa V it tar a 
here, but the same has beta given in more detail in the notice of Shakya’ s life and death, printed 
in the present volume. "Skc. 1 * 
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The rest of this volume (from leaves 829 to 426, or the <jnd) is occupied by 
treatises of high principles or metaphysical speculations (maha ydna sutras). 
They are likewise attributed to Siia'kya, and were delivered by him to his 
hearers (immense numbers of priests, Bodhisatwas, gods, and demons) at three 
different places. The first, on a mountain near Rdjagriha ; the second, in a 
grove near Shrdvasti ; and the third, on the mountain of “ Gru-hdsin,” t (in 
Sanscrit, JPotala). The general subject is moral, metaphysical^ and mystical 
doctrine. Discussions on the nature of the body and of the soul. There are 
introduced several of Sha'kya’s disciples in these discussions, but the chief 
speakers, besides Shakya, are Manju Ski Kumar Biiu't, and Avai.oki- 

teswa'ra. The titles of these three treatises are as follow : — 

• * _ , 

1. Tn Sanscrit, A'rya Manju Sri vikridita ndma malid ydna sutra. In 
Tibetan, Up’ hags -paA \jam -d pal-rnam par - rol * pa-zhes- bya-va-t'Mg-pa-ch'hen 
pohi-mdo. Eng. A venerable sutra of high principles, on the sports or amuse- 
ments of Manju Sri. 

2. In Sanscrit, Mafiju-Sri-vikurvana. In Tibetan, W lijatn- Apal-rnam- 
par-hp'hrul-va. Eng. The transformation of Manju Sri. 

3. In Sanscrit, Suroa tathagatddhis'ht'hana satwdvaloMna Buddha hshetra 
nirdeslynna vynha. In Tibetan, W DeAyyhin-gshfcgs-j>a-fhams-chad-hji-hjin- 
gyis-brlabs-sems-chan-la-gzigs-shing-sangs-rgyas-hyi-zhing-gi-b&od-pa-hun-tn- 
sfon-jxt. Eng. Desfcription of the province of Buddha, on which, for the sake 
of animal beings, all Tatkdgatas have bestowed their benedictions. There 
js moral ayd mystical doctrine in this sutra. There are also several Dkdrmis 
in Sanscrit, supposed to be of wonderful efficacy. 

These three sutras were translated by the Indian l’andits, Su rendra 
Bodhi, Shi'i-endra Bodiii, and Jina-mitra, and the Tibetan Lotsava, 

m j 

Bande' Ye-sheV.vde. 
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Ga, ok the third volume. 

Title in Sanscrit, A'ry anix' hfhatan Bhagrw&n jnyana mpulana sutra 
ratna ananta ndma mahd ydna sutra. In Tibetan, ( 7 > Hp’hags-pa-bchom-ldan- 
hdas-kyi-yS-shes-rgyas-paJri-mdo-sde-rm-po-ctiJiS-mf’hah-yas- pa- mt'har-p'hyin - 
jja-zhfo-bya-m-tMg-pa-ch’hin-pohi-mdo. Eng. Immense jewels, or a sutra of 
high principles, on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of the venerable* and 
excellent Buddha. The salutation is thus — ‘ Reverence to Buddha and to all 
the Jiodhvsatwas .’ Sha'kya at Mtiyan-yod, (Sans. ( Shrdmsti ) with 1250 priests. 
General subject— Instruction on the extensive knowledge or wisdom of 
Buddiia. 

a 

« 

In a (fancied) city, tailed “ Excellent virtue,” ( Dge-rahi-p'/ia-rol-hgro) 
a certain householder, {k'hyim-hdag) a fortune-teller by profession ( p'hya - 
m k'han), with an intention of acquiring moral and religious merits for his fu- 
ture happiness, un<Jer the superintendence of Gang-po, one of Sha'kya ’s 
disciples, builds for Bhagava'n a fine house (k'hang-byang) with a gallery 
of tsandan-wood. On that occasion Gang-po tells him, that by none 1 of all 
the creatures and gods may such a sacred building be used otherwise than as a 
place of worship (Tib. Mc/i’hod-rten, Sans. Chaitya), since none of the ani- 
njal beings has the qualities which Bhagava'n (Tib. Rchom-Xdan-hdas) possesses. 
Gang-po, addressing him several times a householder,* (Sans. Grihapati) 
gives him a long and detailed instruction on the extensive knowledge or om- 
niscience of Bhagava'n, or Tathdgata, and his perfections or attributes. He. 

* i 

tells him that Bhagava'n’s knowledge is immense, infinite — lie knows every 
place — past, present, and future times — (there are made here several distinc- 
tions of his knowledge and powers) — he knows the thoughts and ways of all 
animal beings ; all their works or actions, good and bad, done (or committed) 
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by the body, speech, and the mind together ; with the causes and consequences 
of them. Then come moral tales — detailed specification of the knowledge of 
Tathagata with respect to the provinces of the organs and senses of the body 
— on psycological and moral subjects — on the four great truths. Leaf 128. 
Several places of regeneration (or new-birth) are enumerated, from the lowest 
hell to the highest heaven, and that Tathagata knows them all. $ 

• • Leaf 170. • Sha'kya is invited by the before-mentioned householder into 
his house to an entertainment in that fancied city — he, with some of his disci- 
ples, goes there in a miraculous manner (all flying in the air). Leaf 174. On 

• * 

the request of Mjs's-byin, an ascetic, Sha'kya leaves there the vestige of 

liis foot-sole impressed on a flat stone. Several miraculous visits performed by 

• » 

Sha'kya, with Maungalyana and others of his disciples, since he left the 
grove near Shrqpasti. Ijeaf 175. Miracles that happened with Sha'rihi-bu 

* 

and Maungalyana (the same as has been told in the Dulva, at their visiting 
the “ Madron” lake). 

Leaves 175 — 197. “ il/bsK 's-dg a h” (a Ndga raja of the sea) and several 
other* Ndga rajas also, successively make their adoration to Tathagata , 
(Sha'kya), address him, sing praises (in* verse) to him, and beg him to give 
them religious instruction on several subjects. Tfhey admire his perfections 
and the several acts he has performed — they confess their unhappy state ,arjd 
ignorance, and be^ him to instruct them on the means by which they may 
arrive at happiness and perfection. lie answers to each of them. There arc 
.many parages expressive of the attributes or perfections of Tafhdgafas ? of 
the thoughts, wishes, and works of men. There are several moral instructions 
and maxims. 

From leaves 200 to 416, or the end of this sdtra, Sha'kya addressing 
Maungalyana, (who again asks him several times) tells the stories of seve- 
ral individuals in very remote ages, and applies them all to himself ; and says 
that it was he himself who acted or reasoned thus at that time. Among these 
stories there occur nlany praises and hymns addressed to Tdthagatas — there arc 
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descriptions on the conduct of the wise — on the miseries of life— the desire 
of happiness— offerings, sacrifices, adoration — that there is no reality in all 
things. Leaf 212. On the state of being bound apd being liberated. By this 
narration he shews that a Tathdgata is all knowing — he knows the place and 
origin of every thing, and what will be the consequences of such and such 
works performed in remote ages and lives. Leaf 416. There are several 
synonymous terms for expressing that a Tathdgata' s wisdom or knowledge is 
immense. JVIaunoalyana being much pleased with this instruction, ap- 
proves and praises it. 

i 

This sutra was translated first by the Indian Pandit, Prajna'-varma, 
and the Tibetan I <otsava (interpreter) Bande'-YK-Sh'es -snying-po. After- 
wards corrected and arranged by the Indian Pandits, VisIiuddha-siddha 
and Sarvajna-df.'va, and the Tibetan Lotsava, /)pal-rrTsx^gs. 

From leaf 416 to 466, or the end of this volume, is another sutra . , 
entitled, in Sanscrit, Ary a sarva Buddha vt s' hay a avatara jndna a'loha 
alanhara ndma mahd ydna sutra. Tib. W H p'hags-pa -sangs-xgyas-t'hams- 
chad-kyi-yul-la-hjug-pahi-yS-shis-snang- vahi - xgyan - zhls-bya ~va~fheg-pa-ch'hhi~ 
po-hi-xndo. An ornament of intellectual light for entering into the province 
of every Buddha ; a venerable sutra of high principles (or speculation.) „ This 
was delivered by 2?chom-ldan-//das (Siiakya) when he was on a moun- 
tain near Rdjagriha. There were assembled 25,000 priests, besides eight 
of his principal disciples, and many Bodhisatwas, among whom jETtam-opal 
Gzhon-nur-gyur-pa (Sans. Manju Sri Kumar bhut) who, according to the. 
wishes of other assembled Bodhisatuas that desire to acquire knowledge, 
begs of Sha'k ya to explain to them the meaning of these terms — (9) “ S hye-va- 
nia-mch'his-pa-dang-hgag-pa-ma-mck'hes-pa” — there is no forth-coming and no 
stopping (or no birth, no death) as with respect to Tathagatas. This is the 
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subject of the treatise. The explanation is given in an argumentative manner, 
and by mixing metaphysical speculation with moral doctrine. In Leaf 
416 it is said, that the bodies of the Tathagatas are like the extent of 
heaven. 

(Na) or the fourth volume. 

9 

• *In this volume, of 444 leaves , there are five separate treatises or sutras, 
but they are all of little importance, and none calculated to excite literary 
curiosity. 

The first is entitled, in Sanscrit, A'rya “ kmhcda mula paridhara ” name 

media, yarn sutra. In Tib. < 10 ) H p’hags-pa “ dge-vahi-risa-m-yongs-su-hdsin- 

• ■ 

pa”-zhes-bya-va-t'h6g-pa-ch’h6n-pohi-mdo . Comprehension of virtue’s roots (or 

elements) a venerable sutra of high principles. This was delivered by J?chom- 

adan-z/das (Sha'kya) in a grove near Rdjagriha (called in Tibetan, Hod-mahi- 

f s' hal, &c. In Sanscrit, Venn vanavi, a grove of bamboos). There is a long 

enumeration of his disciples arriving from all parts, and of their salutations. 

The subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. The whole is very incolie? 

rent, abstract, and miscellaneous ; therefore nothing can be said with precision. 

The osgans, senses, operations of the mind, and emptiness (or sunyata) are the 

common topics of this, as also of some of the following sutras. Sha'kya 

frequently addresses Siia'radwa'tiiii-bu (one of his principaLdisciples), who 

agajn several times begs him to explain the meaning of such and such a term 

i>r phrase.* This sutra is contained on the leaves from 1 to 346. It is divided 

into 18 artificial portions (ham-po) and 15 chapters. It was translated by the 

Indian Pandit, Pkajna'-varma, and Ye'-shf.'s-.vde' — corrected and arranged 

afterwards by Prajna'-varma, Jsra na-garbha, and Ye'-sheWoe". 

♦ 

The second sutra in this volume (from leaf 346 to 421) is entitled, in Sans- 
erit, A’rya sahgglmti stitra dherma paryayd. In T ibetan, (ll) Hp’kags-pa-xung-gi- 

. - . ! i 
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mdohi-ctihos-kyi-wam-grangs. A collection of the enumeration of several things 
respecting religion or moral doctrine ; delivered by Sha'kya on the moun- 
tain “ Gridhra kuta," (in Tib. “ Bya-rgbd-p'hung-po) near Rdjagriha, where 
were assembled 32,000 priests, among whom were his principal disciples, 

t 

KuN-SHE's-KO'nDINYA, M AUNG AL YANA, Sha'RIHI-BU, HoD-SRUNG-CH’HEN- 
ro, frc. many Bodhimtwas, Decas, and Ndgas, to pay their respects to jBchom- 
£I)an-//das. Subject — A Iiodhimtun (called in Tib. Kun-tu-opah-va) *begs 
of Sha'kya to instruct them in such a manner that, upon hearing his lesson, 
those that are old may be purified from the blemishes of their works, and 

fl § 

that those that are young may endeavour hereafter to excel in virtue. 

Accordingly he instructs them in a discursive manner with this and two 

other Bodhiwtu'as, in prose and verse. 

This .su Ira was translated by the Indian Pandits,,) in a-mitra and Da'na 

siii'la, and the Tibetan Lotsava Ye'-siie's-sde'. 

} * 

The third sutra (/cares 421 — 438) in this volume, is entitled, in Sanscrit, 
A'ryachinUja prabhdsa nirdesha nama dherma-paryaya. In Tib. (12) Hp'hags- 
pa-(k'hyehu) snang-va-bsdm-gyis-mi-k'hyab-pas-bstan-pa-xhes-bya - ra - ch'hbs-hyi- 
tnam-grangs. Instruction by the (child). Inconceivable light, i. e. enumera- 
tion of several articles belonging to religious instruction. 

, . This was delivered at “ ^htyan-ypd” (Sans. Shrdcasti , in Kosala). The 
speakers are Sh<akya and a little child, who addresses the former as Gautama. 
Hearers — 1250 Gelongs , or priests, and 500 Bodhisatwas. Subject — the story of 
that child : how he was found alone in an empty and solitary house. $ha'kya\ 
conversation with him, (in verse). , Common, moral, and speculative topics. The 
soul (or the Ego and Meum). Sunyatd, or emptiness, voidness. The orna- 
ments of a Bodhisatwa are his good qualities and perfections. Translated by 

f 

Sure'ndra Bodhi, and Ye'-she's-vde'. 

The fourth sutra in this volume (438— -441) has this title in Sanscrit, 

* 

A'rya Tathdgatd ndutti Buddha hshetra gunokta dherma parydya. In Tibetan, 
qwvtr (sq) |«vr an 
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(W) Up'hags-pa-de-bKhin-gshegs-pa-mams-kyi-xking-gi-yon-tan-brjod-pahi-ck'hos- 

kyi- mam-grangs. Enumeration of things, or religious articles expressive 
of the qualities or perfections of the Buddha province of the venerable 
Tathagatag. Here one of the Bodhimtwas, addressing the others in an 

I 

exclamatory manner, tells them the names of several Buddha provinces, 
and that successively in each province one day is equal to one halpa 
of the former province. This is the substance of the whole ; and the next 
work, of four leaves, entitled in Tibetan (only) “ Tikyil-Yde’hor-ldrgijad-pa,” 
the eight circles (or Man'dalas), contains little more than the statement that 

4 1 

whoever wishes to come at prosperity, or happiness, should describe these 
eight circles. 

(Cua) or thf. fifth volume. 

There are in this volume three different treatises, under three distinct 
heads. The first, (from leaf 1 to 81) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya sandhi 
nirmochana ndma maha yana sutra. In Tibetan, II p'hags-pa-dgoiig s-pa- 

nes-par-\\grel-ca-xhh-hya-va-t'heg-pa-ch , hen-pohi-mdo x Explication of one’s 
mind 'or thought, '(or the true resolution of several propositions). Siiakya 
is represented to be in a (fancied) superb immense palace, made of all sorts 
of precious stones. There are assembled many Bodhisatwas of the first 
rank, and of the greatest accomplishments. The subjects of their discussioss 
arc some metaphysical subtilities {leaf 4) as — Which is the thing that is in- 
expressible, indivisible, and simple ; and what is a simple, and what a com- 
pound thing ? Afterwards ten of them, successively, propose some questiops 
to Sha'kya, and request the explanation, of them. There is a distinct 
chapter for each Bodhi saliva. In the ninth chapter, Siia kya is requested 
by Avai.okiteswara (in Tib. (l6) “ Spyan-ras-gxigs-d ca ng-p'hyug") for some 
explanation with respect to the ten hhiimis (or degrees of perfections) of Bodhi- 
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salivas, as also of that of a Buddha ; which accordingly is given on some 
leaves. In the tenth chapter, Manju S»i (in Tibetan, < 17 > Hjam-dpal) 
asks him for the explication of this term— “ Ch'hos-kyi-iku” (Sans. Dkerma 
kdya, the first moral being) as applied to the Tathdgatas. There follows 
again a long discussion on that subject. 

The second treatise or sutra (from leaves 81 to 298) is entitled in Sans. 
A'rya Langkavatdra mahd yarn sutra. In Tibetan, (18) Up'kags-pa-Langkdrt 
gshegs-pa-t'hSg-pa-ch’hSn-pohi-mdo. A venerable sutra of high principles (or 
speculation) on the visiting of Lanka. This was delivered on the request of 
the Lord of Lanka (called in Tibetan, (»> “ Gnod-sbyin-hbod-sgrogs”) by 
Bchom-z.dan-.hdas (Sha'kya) when he was in the city of Lanka, pn the 

i 

top of the Malaya mountain, on the sea shore, together with many priests 

and Bodhisatwas. It was in a miraculous manner that Sha'kya visited 

% 

Lanka. It is evident from the text, that both the visitors and the pretended 
master of Lanka are fancied things ; but there is in the iMnkdvatdra sutra 
a copious account of the theory of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, to- 
gether with that of some heterodox sects, especially of the Lokayata (irt Tib. 
<") Hjig-rten-rgyang h phen-pa. Sha'kya in a discursive manner with a Bod- 
kisatwa (styled in Sanscrit, 'Mahd Mati, in Tib. B lo-gros-ch'hen-po) recites the 
common topics of the Buddhistic metaphysical doctrine, with some discussion 
on each. From, leaves 298 to 456, there is again an explanation of the Langka- 
vatdra sutra, containing (as it is stated) the essence of the 1 doctrine of all the 
Taihdgatas. The Langkavatdra sutra was translated by order of the Tibetan. 

i t 

king, Z)pal-zha-j»tsan-po. (Khri-de-srong-btsan, or Ral-pa-chan) in the 9th 
century. No Indian Pandit is mentioned. It is stated only, that it was 
translated by Lotsava Ge'long (Hgos-ch’kos-grub) who added also the com- 

9 

mentary (which must be the last part of the above described sdtra) of a 
Chinese professor or teacher, called We'n-hi. 

I 
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The third treatise (from leaf 456 to 46$, or the end), is entitled in Sans. 
A'rya gayd shris'ha noma mahd yarn sutra. In Tibetan, (*> Hp'hags-pa- 
gayd-mgohi-ri, the hill, “ Gayd shris'ha,” or a short treatise of high princi- 
ples, on the theories and practices of Bodhisatwas. Sha'kya, not long after 
his having become a Buddha, being with a thousand Gelongt and many * Botl- 

hisatwas in the Chaitya (Tib. "hlctihod-xten) of Gayd, a place of worship on 

# 

the Gayd hill, i» requested by if j a m-dpal (Sans. Manju Sri) for the explica- 
tion of the term Bodhisatwa, Which is given ; and this forms the subject of 
this treatise. 


, ( Cn'HA ) OR THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume three treatises. The first (from leaf 1 to 76) 
is entitled in Sans. A'rya ghana vyuha nama mahd ydna siitra. In Tib. 
1 21 ) Wp'hags-pa-xgyan-stug-po-hkod-pa- zMs-bya - va-theg-pa - ch'hen -pohi - m do. 
Eng. A venerable sutra of high principles, called the {hick, or dense, ornament 
or system, structure. Between 2?chom-£dan-//da& (Sha'kya) and several 
Bodhisatwag there are discussions on many metaphysical subjects concerning 
Buddha, his attributes, his mansion, and the soul in general — distinction be- 
tween\hc body and the rational soul — what are the means of final emanci- 
pation for those that have committed many immoral actions, leaves 11 — *- 18 . 
Ignorance is the 'cause of all the bands by which the soul is fettered, leaf 87. 
How to be liberated from those fetters. Higlit discrimination of things. The 
Ivhole is mostly in verse, and treats of the soul in general. 

The second treatise (from leaves 76 to 187) is entitled in Sanscrit, A'rya, 
mdha JearuJUt pun' dan Ira ndma mahd ydna siitra. In Tibetan, TJp'hags- 
pa-snying rje-ch’hen-po-pad-Ma-dhar-po-zkh-bya-va-t’heg-pa-ch'heti-pohi - m do." 
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Kng. A venerable s&tra of high principles, called “ Pun'darika, the great mer- 
ciful one.” This was delivered by Sha'kya in a grove of Sal trees near the 
town Kuska {Kama-rupa, in Assam) on the evening he was about to die. 
Addressing Kun-z>gah*vo (Sans. A'nanda) he orders him to prepare him 
his dying bed. He tells him his performances, and the substance of his 
doctrine. His discourse with A'nanda. The miracles that happened when 
he lay down {between a pair of Sal trees) on his right side,* like a lion* — all 
trees, shrubs, and grasses bow themselves towards that side; all rivers or 
streams stand still ; all beasts and birds sit still and move not for food; all lucid 
or shining bodies are affu seated ; all sufferers in hell are assuaged ; all those 
in misery are relieved; all the gods feel some displeasure with their own 
residence. ^ Ts’ha'xgs-pa, (Sans. Brahma,) together with his train, pays 

his respect to 2 /chom-/.dan-//das. From leaves 80 to 90, there is a descrip- 

• 

tion of their conversation on the subject of creation — by whom was the 
world made. Sha'kya asks several questions of Brahma / — whether was it 
lie who made or produced such and such things, and endowed or blessed 
them with such and such virtues or properties — whether was it he who 
caused the several revolutions in the 'destruction and regeneration of the world. 
He denies that he had ever done any thing to that effect. At last he bimself 
aj»ks Siia’kya how the world was made — by whom? Here are attributed 
ill changes in .the world to the moral works of the aninfial beings, and it is 
stated that in the world all is illusion ; there is no reality in the things ; all is 
eurpty. Brahma' being instructed in his doctrine, becomes hig follower, 

* 4 

Sha'kya vindicating the universe for himself, commits it to the care of 
Brahma', and directs him what to do for promoting virtue and happiness in 
the world, leaf 90. His (Sha'kya’s) conversation with ( ‘‘ M) Ded-upon, 

4 

the son of Ka'ma-de'va — his instructions to him. His conference with Inhra, 
(Tib. vi:>) B rgya-byin) and with the four great kings of the giants (Tibetan 
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Lhamayin). He gives several lessons to these four kings, ^and advises them 
to live contented, and not to make war against Indra. They promise that 
they will obey his commands. Leaf 100, the lamentation of Indra on the 
approaching death of Shakya. 

Leaf 109. Kcn-dgah-vo is comforted by Shakya, and directed 
what to do after his death (leaves 110—112). Hod-srung (SanB. Kdehyapa) 
die immediate successor of Shakya. His qualities. Shakya tells to 
A'nanda the increase of the believers in his doctrine, and the great 
veneration that will be shewn to the places of his relics. Leaflet, the great 
qualifications of Kun-dgah-vo, or A'nanda. Shakya's instructions to 
him. 

Leaf 181 . On the request of Kun-ogah-vo, Sha'kya directs him what 
to do with respect to the compilation of his doctrine. Here are enumerated 
the twelve different kinds of the Buddhistic writings. He is directed to 
answer thus to the priests or Gelongs, when they shall ask where it was deli- 
vered, — < 2C) “ 'R.di-skad-bdag-gis-t'hos-pa-dus-gchig-na" — I myself heard this 
at a certain time, when jBchom-xdan-hdas was at such and such places, and 
the hearers were these and these ; and that when he had finished his lecture, 
all those that were present rejoiced much, and approved his doctrine. 

The principal places were Shakya had delivered the sutras of.hjs 

doctrine, are here ’enumerated. They are the (-'> Byung-ctyhnb-snying-po, 

(Sans. Bod/iiman'da, or Gaya in Magadha) under a Nyagrodha tree. Varanasi , 

jn the grpve called < 28 > Drang-srong Ihung-va-ri-dags-ltyi-nags . Rajagriha, 

• * 
and near to it the Bya-rgod-p'hung-pohi-ri , and the (29 > Hod-mahi-ts'hal. 

'•**> M nyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). < 31 ) Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Vaishali or Pri- 

ydga, Allahabad) Champa (on the bank of a tank dug by Garga). Kaush- 
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ambit SakStana , (Tib. W Gnas-behas,) Patatipuim, or Patna. (Tib. <^> Skya- 

nar-gyi-bu.) Mathura , (Tib. ^ Bchom-rlag,) Kdmarupa , &c. 

He is directed farther to make introduction to them, to explain the 

subject with an amplification of the causes and effects, in good sense and 
« 

proper terms or words, and to arrange the whole in such and such a manner. 

' There are in this sutra six bam-pos and thirteen chapters. This was 
translated bjr the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra and Surendra-bodhi, 
and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'sheWde'. 

The third treatise (from leaves 187 to 443, or the end) is entitled in 

t 9 

Sanscrit, Ary a karuna pufidartka noma mahd yarn, sutra. In Tibetan, 

('*>) “ Hp’hags-pasnymg-rjS-pad-ma-dkar-po-zkis-bya-va-fhSg-pa-ck'ken-pofti - 

* * 
inch." The merciful Pundarika (Sans. Shdkyu) on the “ Bya-rgod-p'h u ng- 

pohi-ri," before 62,000 priests, &c. kc. The subject is, charity, morality, 

• 

patience, and other transcendental virtues. Provinces or fields of several 

Tathagatas or Buddhas — their perfections.' JBodhisatwas — their prayers and 

wishes for the welfare of all animal beings. The whole is of a miscellaneous 

« 

nature. There are many salutations and praises to several Tathagatas. "There 
are also Dliarafiis and Mantras. 

Translated by the Indian Pandits Jina-mitra, Surendra-Bodjii, and 
Pr/vjna'-varma, and the Tibetan Lotsava Bande' Ye'-shkWde'. 

t 

(Ja) oh the seventh volume. 

“ There are in this volume six separate works or sutras , the titl^p of which 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1 . Sanscrit, Sad-dharma Puftdarika. Tibetan, (3C > Dam-pa hi-cli’hos- 
padma-dkar-po. Eng. A white lotus, or the true religion. 
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2. Sans. Sarva-dharma-gunarvyuha-raja, Tib. < 3 ') Ch’hos-l'hams-chad-kyi- 

yon-tan-hkod-pahi-rgyal-po. Eng. Chief description of the good qualities of all 
the moral laws. , 

3. Sans. Suk'havatl vyuha. Tib. <■*> Bdl-va-chan-gyi-bhod-pa. Eng. 
Description of the happy mansion (of Amitdbha.) 

4. Sans. Karan' da vyuha . Tib. (3 °) Za-ma-tog-bkod-pa . Eng. The 
prepared vessel. • 

5. Sans. Ratna Karan'da. Tib. Tikon-mch'kog-m-ma-tog. Eng. 
The precious vessel or repository. 

6. Sans. Ratnadeothi . Tib. 00 Rin-po-ctihehi-m thah. Eng. The pre- 
cious boundary. 

All these sutras, in general, are on moral subjects, and contain several 
instructions in the Buddhistic doctrine. 

The first entitled, “ Sad-dharma puR'darika," is contained on the 
leaves from 1 to 281. Contents- — This shtra was • delivered by JBchom- 
/.dan-z/das or Bhag ava'n (Sha'kya, when he was on the “ Bya-rgod-phung- 
jiohi-ri ,” (Sans. Gridhra hut a parvata) near Raj agriha, in Magadha, before. 
12,000 priests of great perfections (see leaf 2.) Among these his principal 
disciples are enumerated. Here are mentioned first those five persons who 
had become first of all the disciples of Sha'kya, at Varanasi. Their names, 
l><>tli Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : 1. A’jna’na Kaun’dinya, (Tib. 
[lI > Kun-s/tes-Kaun’dinya), 2. Ashwajit (Tib. ta-fkul), 3. Pa'siiwa 
(Tib. (41 \ Hlangs-pa), 4. Maiia Na'ma (Tib. (45 > Ming-ch'hen), '5. 
Bhadiiika, (Tib. (46) Bxang-po.) Here are mentioned also Ka'tga'yana, 
Kapina, Bhaiiadhwaja, &c. From leaves 2 — 5 all sorts of hearers are 
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enumerated ; — as JRodhisatwas, among whom Manjtj Sri, Kumara-bhu'ta 

(Tib. < 47 )) Avaloke'swara, (Tib. < 48 > ) and Maitreya, (Tib. W ) — Gods of 

different ranks and of several heavens — all sorts of demi-gods and demons — 

and f®*) Ma-sKye's-dgra, (Sans. Ajatashatru) the king of Magadha . 

Sha'kya’s deep meditation or ecstasy. The wonderful effects of a beam 

of light issuing from the middle of his forehead. Great astonishment of all 

the assembled hearers thereupon. Maitreya (Tib. Byams-pa) asks, in 

verse, Manju Sri (Tib. Hjam-dpal) about the meaning and reason of 

these miracles. Their discourse on the six transcendental virtues ; as charity, 

* 

morality, patience, earnest application, meditation, and ingenuity or wit ; and 
on the manner of the proceedings of several Tathdgatas in teaching this very 
sutra to all sorts of auimal beings. This introductory discourse ( < 5i ) Gleng - 
gzhi) ends on the nineteenth leaf. Thenceforth Sha'kya addressing Sha'rihi- 
bu, one of his principal disciples, the chief of the ingenious, tells him how 

4 

difficult it is for them to understand and to judge of the wisdom of Buddha, 
and of the several qualities or properties of things in general. Sha'riiii-bu 
admires much the excellency of his doctrine ; in several verses praises him, 
and begs him that he would farther give instructions to them. Several of 
his principal disciples are introduced speaking, as Hod-srung, Gang-po, 
Katya yana ; who, upon hearing of the great perfections and the wise pro- 
ceedings of the Tathdgatas from Sha'kya, make long praises upon them in 
verse. From leaves 80 — 87 Sha'kya foretells of five of his principal disciples 
that they shall become chief Bodhisatwas. His own former performances. 
Several Tathdgatas exhorted by Ts’ha'ngs-pa (Sans. Brahma) and others gods 
to turn the wheel of the law, or teach their doctrine, and to bring to salvation 
all animal beings. Sha'kya foretells of many of his disciples, on their own 
request, that in future times they shall attain such and such a degree of perfec- 
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tion and happiness. Moral and religious merits of several individuals in former 
lives ; — perfection and happiness they shall find in future lives. This su'tra 
lias been taught by many Tathagatas in former times. The importance of 
this great su'tra, “ Spyan-ras-gsigs-divang^hyug," under several forms. His 
wonderful aid to those who call on him in their distress. Many stories are 
told by Shakya to his hearers to instruct them in the manners and prac- 
tices* of the truly wise men. The whole sutra is divided into twenty seven 
chapters. The translators were, the Indian Pandit Su'rendra, and the 
Tibetan Lotsava Ye'-sheWde. 

The second sdtra in this volume, entitled, “ Sarva-dharma-guna-vyufia 
raja," is contained from leaves 281 to 306. On the request of two 
Hodhisatwas, (52 > Vajra Pa ni and A v a i.ok e's war a , Shak'ya gives them 
explanations on several subjects. They admire the excellency of his doctrine, 
and declare it to bo worthy of every respect and reverence, and useful to 
salvation. 

The third su'tra in this volume, en titled, in Sans. “ Sukhdvati vyuha," 
Tib. (M > lidi-va-chan-gyi-hkod-pa, is contained on seven leaves, from 306 to 
313. Contents — Sita'kya addressing Sharihi-bu, gives a description of 
the happy mansion, or of the province of Amita'Iiha', to the west, beyond 
an infinite number of other regions or provinces. The great happiness 
there, and mental illumination — no misery, no bad places of transmigration — 
the ^ great abundance of all sorts of precious things — tanks or reservoirs 
fichly adorned with precious metals or stones — excellent birds. 

In the beginning of this su'tra there is an enumeration of the hearers of 
Sha kya; among them of his sixteen principal disciples called Gnas-brtan. 
They are as follows — 1. Sharihi-bu; 2. Mongai.-gyi-bu; 3. Hon- 
srungs-ch’hen-po ; 4. Ka'tya^hi-bu ; 5. t 58 ) Kapina; 6. Gsus-ro- 
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ch’he'; 7. (G0) Nam-gru; 8. (61 i Lam-p’hran-bstan ; 9. <®*> Dgah-vo; 10. 
< ti: h Kun-dgah-vo; 11. Sgra-cchan-rdsin ; 12 Balang-bdag ; 18. 
(Wi > Bharadhwaja ; 14. ( C7 > .Hch’har-byed-naq-po ; 15. t 68 ) Va-kula ; 16. 

Ma-7/gags-pa. The translators of this and of the preceding sutra were 
the Indian Pandits Prajna'-varma and Su'rendra, and the Tibetan 
Lotsava Ye-sheV-sde. 

i 

The fourth sutra, entitled, “ Karafi’da vyuha ” is contained from leaves 

313 to 391 of this volume. It was delivered by Sha'kya when he was at 

M nyan-yod, (Sans. Shravasti, in Kosala). The hearers, besides 1,250 priests, 

were an immense number of Bodhisatwas, Devos, Ndga-rdjas, demons, &c. 

Contents — there is, first, a description of the several miracles that happened 

on that occassion in that Vihara , caused by a beam of light issued out of hell 

from Avaloke'swara (Tib. < 70 )). Afterwards, on the request of a Bodhisatwa 

• 

,7I > Siia kya tells him the infinite moral merits of that saint, his great exer- 
tions in bringing to maturity or perfection those in hell, and those among the 
Vi dags (or Tantaluses.) In general there is an account of the several good 
qualities of Spyan-ras-czigs-z>vang-p’yug, and since he is the patron of the 
Tibetans, this sutra is held among them in high esteem and reverence. This 
sutra was translated by Sha'kya Prabiia and Ratna Rakshita. 0 

t The fifth sutra, entitled, “ Batna Karan' da" (from leaves 391 — 460 of this 
volume) was likewise delivered by Sha'kya, when he Was in a grove hear 
Shra'vasti in Kosala. (Tib. M nyan-yod). The subject is moral and metaphy- 
sical doctrine. The speaker, in general, is Manju Sri Kuma'r-Bhu't ; 
Between this Bodhisatwa and Subiiuti, (Tib. < 72 > Rab-hbyor) a favourite 
disciple of Sha'kya, there is in the beginning of this sutra discussion on the 
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subject — -who are the fit vessels for understanding the doctrine of high prin- 
dples of Sha'kya ? Afterwards Sha'kya himself, in a discursive manner with 
Subhu'ti and Manju Ski, ^gives several instructions in the moral and meta- 
physical part of his doctrine. There are likewise several discussions by 
Manju Ski and others, on the state of being bound or tied by, and on that of 
being liberated or emancipated from, the fetters of passions and ignorance, 
'fhe.most certain means of emancipation, or of arriving at perfection, are tfiese 
two tilings — earnest application, and purity of life. (Tib. < 73 > Brison-hgrus- 
(king-bag- yod-pa. ) , 

Tlie sixth m'tra, entitled “ Ratna Kotni ," (from leaf 460 — 474) contains 
a short speculative discourse held by Sha'kya (on the Gridhra kuta par - 
vata, near Rdjagriha) with Manju Ski Kuma ra-bhu'ta, (Tib. (74 >) a Bodhis - 
atwa of the first rank, and with Shariiii-bu, the most sagacious among his 
disciples, “on the first root, or primary cause of all things (Dharma dhdtu). 
Translated by Prajna-varma, Indian Pandit, and. Bandf/ Ye -shf/s-ade', 
Tibetan interpreter. 


(Nr a) or the eighth volume. 

There are in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan — 1. Sanscrit, Malta parinirvdna. Tib. (7i) Yongs- 

• • 

xu-myd-nan-las-hdaa-jm-ctiMn-po. Eng. The entire deliverance from pain — 
* 1 

From leqf 1 — 231 of the volume. Contents — Siia'kya’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city Kuslia ( Kdma-rupa in Assam) on the full moon of the 
third month, in the spring season. Miracles that happened on that occasion- 
great lamentation of all creatures on the approaching death of Sha'kya — they 
haste all to present him their last offerings, and to hear his last instructions — 
Ho*d-srung and others ask him about many things. The substance of his 
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doctrine is repeated here, especially with respect to the nature and soul of the 

9 

Tathagatas — there coming forth and their going away from the world — and the 
state of being tied, and that of being liberated or emancipated, with respect to 
all animal beings. This sutra was translated by Jina-mitra, Jna'na-garbha, 
and Gkva-chandRa. 

The second sutra in this volume (from leaf 231 — 234 ) has the same 
title as the first. Contents — Sha'kya, a little before his death, foretells tp 

r 

Kun-»gah-vo what will become of his doctrine during the course of eleven 
centuries. It will increase, and be greatly respected during eight centuries, 
but afterwards on account of the priests being degenerated and occupied 
with worldly affairs, it will be neglected. 

The third sutra in this volume ( leaves 2^4, 235) is entitled in Sans. 
41 A'ta-jndnam” Tib. lldah-k'ha-y e-sh6s. Eng. The knowledge of the 
deceasing, or the declining knowledge. Contents — Sha'kya being asked by 
a liodhisatwa, < 77 > NAM-A/KHAHi-sNYiNG-pb, how the soul of a dying saint is 
to be considered, gives him an answer thereupon. 

The fourth sutra in this volume (from leaf 285 — 333) is entitled in Sans. 
Budd/m-dharma-kos'/uikdra. Tib. / 7lj ) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-mdsod-kyi-ctihos-kiji- 
i/i-ge. Contents — Sha'kya with Sha'rihi-bu has a conversation on the # nature 
of things — how they exist ; and instructs him both in the speculative and 
practical parts of his doctrine. This and the preceding swtra were translated 
from the Chinese. (See the Index.) 

i 

• The fifth sutra (from leaf 333 — 456) is entitled in Sanscrit, Jjtatnakara. 

Tib. ( 7f <) jykan-vach'hog-hbyung-gnas. Eng. A mine of jewels. Contents 

This was delivered by Sha'kya at Saketana or Ayodhya, (Tib. G nas- 
b chan) on the request of Manju Sri Kumara-bhu'ta. There is an account 
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of the several Buddhas or Tathdgaias, and of Buddha provinces, and of 

1 w 

Buddhism, both in prose and verse. There are several praises also to those 
Tathdgaias. 

The sixth sdtra (leaves 456, 457) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvama sutra. 
Tib. (81) Gser-gyi-mdo. Eng. The golden sutra. Contents — Sha'kya being 
asked by ISTun-dgah-vo,” how a Bodhisatwa's soul is to be considered, on a 
tyngle leaf givesjhim an answer in likening it to pure gold. ' 

The seventh sutra (from leaf 457 — 462) is entitled in Sanscrit, Suvama 
halukopama. Tib. (82 > Gs£r-gyi-by6-ma-\ta-bu. Eng. The gold grain>like 
sutra. "Contents-— In answer to Kun-ogah-vo’s request or question, ShakVa 

tells him that the Buddhas are infinite, and their perfections immense. 

m * 

The above specified three last sutras were translated by Jina-mitra, 
Sctre'ndra, Prajna'-varma, and Ye'-she's.sde'. 

(7k) 011 TJIE NINTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume six separate works, the titles of which, in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow: — 

1. Sans. Sarva-dharma swabhava spmata-vipanchita “ Sam ddhi- Raja 
Tib. W Ch'hos-Phams-chad-kyi - rang - bxhin-mnyam-pa-nyid - mam -par -spros- 
pa-‘ tmg-ge-\\d.nn-gyi-rgyal-po .” From leaf 1 — 273. 

» * 

’2. Sans. Dharmata swabhava shunyaf-dchala-pratisarv'-dloka sutra. Tib. 

• 1 
^ h Ch'hos-ny id-rang-gi-fio-vo-ny id-las -mi-gyo- var-t’ha - dad-par - Phams- chad- 

la-snang-vahi-mdo. From leaf 273-— 279. 

* 3. Sans. Prashanta vinishchaya pratiharya samddhi. Tib. (8r ’> Rab-tu- 
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zhi - va -Tnam-par-Hh~pahi-ck‘ho-hp'hrul- gyi- itng-ge -hdsin. From leqf 

279—338. 

4. Sans. Mdyopama samddhi . Tib. (86 > $gyu-ma-\ta-bui-ting-ge-hdsin. 
From leaf 338 — 370. 

5. Sans. Tathdgata-jndm-mudra-samddhi. Tib. (87) 'De-bzhin-gshegs- 
jmhi-ye-sMs-kyi-p’hyag-xgyahi-Ung-ge-hdsin. From leqf 370 — 407. 

6. Sans. Shuran-gamasamadhi. Tib. (88) T)pah-mr-hgro-vahi~ting-ge- 
l hdsin. From leaf 407—510. 

In all these six su'tras the subject is moral and metaphysical doctrine. 
S'ha'kya being admired for his wisdom, is requested by several individual 
Bodhisatwas to instruct them in the manner of obtaining such a wisdom and 
perfection. He tells them his own former morAl merits, and instructs them 
in the highest principles of Buddhism . 

(Tha) Oil THE TENTH V t OEUME. 

There are seven separate works (besides small pieces) in this volume, and 
their titles, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Pratyutpanna Buddha, sama-muk'h ’ avasthita samddhi. Tib. 
Da-Xlar-gyi-sangs-Tgyas-mnon-sum-du-bxhugs-pahi-thtg-gl-hdsin. From leaf 
1—115. 

i • 

2. Sans Sarva punya samuehch'haya samddhi. Tib. Bsod-nmns- 
t'hams-chad-hduspahi-ting-ge-hdsin. From leaf 115 — 196. 

. 3. Sans. Chatwdra ddraka samddhi. Tib. (9I > Khyehu-bxhihi-thig-ge-bdsin. 
From leaf 1 06-7-254. 

4. Sans. Samddhi agra uttania, or Samddhyagrottama. Tib. Ting-ge- 
hdsi n~mch' hog-dam-pa. From leqf 254 — 304. 
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• 5. Sans. Makd sannipdta rntna ketu dhdrafii. Tib. H dus-pa-ch'hen-po- 

# % 

rin-po-ch'ke-tog'gi-gzung'9. From leaf 304 — 455. * 

6. Sans. Vajra-manda^dhdruni. Tib. 'Rdo-rje-snying-pohi-gzungs. 

From leaf 4>55 — 474. 

7. Sans. Anantarmuk'liu sddhalta-dhdrani. Tib. W Sgo-mt’kah-yds-jja- 
sgrub-pahi-gzungs. From leaf 474 — 489. A Dhdrafii on acquiring supernatural 
ppweys ; taught Siia'kya, on the request of Sha'rhu-mt, his disciple. * 

Here also, as in the former volume, all the treatises contain specula- 
tion on the common topics of the Buddhistic doctrine, delivered by Siia'kya 
on the i-equest of some Bodhisutwa . In the first of these treatises, Sha'kyX 

is requested by Z/zang-skyong, a Bodhisutwa , to instruct him howto acquire 
» 

the supreme wisdom ; and ih the second, on the request of Sre'd-me'd-bu, 
another Bodhisutwa , Siia'kya discourses on all sorts of virtues and moral 
merits ; and so on in the rest also. There is no historical matter ; all is spe- 
culation on causal concatenation, unreality of things— -Suuyatd, the six tran- 
scendental virtues, &e. &c. Translators, Jina-juitra, Diiaiuia-paIla, 
Muni'.-vahma, Pjiajna'-vahma, SiiMMixmiA, and Ye-siie's sue'. 

(Da) Oil TIIE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, the titles of which in San- 

• i 

scrit and Tibetan, together with some remarks on the contents of them, are as 

• * 

follow : — 

1. Sanscrit. Avihalpa-pravesha-dhdrani. Tib. W R nam-par-mi-xtog-par- 
• 1 , 
hjt/g-pahi-gzuHgs. From leaf 1 — 10. A comprehensive instruction on the 

right judgment of things. Delivered by Bchom-l dan- //das (Sii a'k ya) to his 

hearers of the first rank, the Bodhisatwas. Translated by Jina-mjtra, Da'xa- 

smr.A, and Kava-dpal-atse'gs. 
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2. Sans. Gathd-dwaya - dhdrani. Tib. (97 1 Ts'higs-sn-hchad-pa-gnyis- 
jmhi-gzungx. Leaf 10. A Dhdrani consisting of two slohas, witli some mantra 
sentences (in Sanscrit) for acquiring supernatural powers, to be delivered from 
all imperfections. 

3. Sans. Mahd yarn prasdda prahhdvana. Tib. t 98 ) T'hlg-pa-ch'hen-po-la- 
dad-pa-rah-fn-sgom-pa. From leaf 10 — 52. The several degrees of persuasion 
or belief of the Bodhimtwas in the high principles of Buddhism. What tilings 
are to be avoided, and what to be practised by the Bodhisaticas . Translated 
by Jina-mitra, I)a'na-shi'i.a, and Yk'-she s-.vde'. 

4. Sans. Bodhimtwagochara updya vishaya vilcurvdna nirdhha. *Tib. (9!,) 

Byang-ch'hah-xems-dpahi-spyod yul - gyi - fhahx - hyi-yul -la- mam - par - h pnd-pa- 

, 1 % 

bstan-pa. The shewing of miraculous changes in the practice of a Bodhisattca 
(or saint). From leaf 57 — 154. Contents — S ha'k va in Hp'hag/t-rgyal (Sans. 
Ijjayani) in a grove belonging to the king Gtum- po-n ah-sXang — several 
instructions given by Siia'kya, on the rcqhe.st of Hjam-dpal (Sans. Manju 
S itr) — wisdom in the choice of things — praise of knowledge and of good qua- 
lities — the story of ZZdf.n-smha (lie that speaks the truth), a gymnoBophist 
Brahman — the before-mentioned king pays a visit to him, is much pleased 
with his ingenious instruction, and in a long conversation with him hears 
of the good qualities and the defects of men, in general, and of some 
illustrious individuals in special, among whom his own also — the king wish- 
ing to know any one who was without defects, the gymnosophist tells him 
tlrat there is one — G autama. Here follows the enumeration of the several 

t * » 

good qualities, and the eighty points of beauty on his body, as of a great saint. 

V 6 

The king afterwards, together with the naked Brahman, with great procession 
and multitude visits Siia'kya in a grove near the city. Conversation on 
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the highest principles of Buddhism , between $he principal disciples of Sjiakya 
and the gymnosophist Brahman , on the state of being tied and liberated, 
and on becoming a saint or p Buddha. 

5. Sans. Tathdgata maha koruna nirdhha. Tib. ( 10 °) De-h zhin-gshegs- 
jHih i-snyi, ng-rji-ch'hen-po-nes-par-bstan-pa. From leaf 154 — 321. Instruction 
on the great mercy of Tathdgata. Many stories of several heavens, gods, 
different animal .beings, and their moral works or actions. 

I 

6. Sans. Gagana gatija pur ipricheh' hu. Tib. Nam-mlc'hah-mdsod- kyis 
zhus-pa. From leaf 321 — 470. A su'tra containing metaphysical instruction, 
delivered by Siia'kya, on the request of Gagana-ganja, a Bodhisatwa. 

7. Sans. Maitra par ipricheh' ha. Tib. Byams-jjas-zhus-pa. Leaf 470, 
• • , 

471. On the request of Maitra (a Bodhisatwa), who asked what merit it is 

to give religions instruction to others ; Sha'kya tells him that it is beyond 

* 

comparison, the most valuable thing. 

8. Sans. Avalokiteshwara pdriprichrh'ha sapta dharmaka. Tibetan, (;i) 
Spyan-ras-gzigs-ibang-phug-gis-zhtis-pa-ch'hos-bdun-jja. From leaf 471 — 473. 
Explanation on seven things necessary to be known by a Bodhisatwa — given 
on the request of A va i ,o k it k'sh wa r a. • 

9. „ Sans. Vrati-hhu na-mati paripriclicliha. Tibetan, (0 Spohs-pah i-hlo- 
gros-lnjis-zhus-pa. From leaf 473 — 494. On the request of Prati-biia'na- 
matj, a merchant, there is given an explanation on moral actiqns. 

( N A ) or tiif. twelfth volume. 

A » 

There are six separate works in this volume, containing, moral and meta- 
physical lessons, given by Sha'kya, on the request of the under specified fan- 
cied persons. The titles of the works, in Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 
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1. Sans. Sdgara-mati jviriprichcliha. Tibetan, JHo-grosrgya-mts'hos- 

i 

zhus-pa. From leaf 1 — 178. A siitra delivered on the request of Sa'gara- 

at ati (an ocean of understanding) a llodhisatim. t 

2. Sans. Sdgara-Ndga-lldja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Kluhi-rgyal-po- 
rgyn-mts'/ios-zhus-pa. From leaf 178 — 305. A siitra told on the request of 
Sagaiia, Ndga Rdja. 

3. 4. Other two siitras , on the request of ditto. . • » 

< 

5. Sans. Anapatn-Ndga-lidja pariprichch'ha , (for Anatapta, &c..) 
Tibetan, (7 -* \Uuhi-rgyal-po- “ Ma-dros-pas" zhus-pa. From leaf 3J7 — 300, 
A* siitra delivered on the request of Anapata, Ndga Raja. 

6. Sans. Drama- Kiunara Rdja pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ^ Miham-chihi- 

# • 
rgyal-po-\jon-pas-zhus- 2 ia. From leaf 3.90 — 494. A siitra, on the request of 

Jvixnaka Ra'ja, a demon. 

(Pa) OR THE THIRTEENTH 'VOLUME. 

There arc fourteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans, llrahmd pariprichch'ha. Tib. (<J ) Ts'hangs-pas-zh us-pa. From leaf 
1 — 16. A siitra delivered on the request of Brahma' (the god), containing 
instructions on the manner by which one may arrive at the supreme perfection. 

2. Sans, jlrahmddatla jmrijirichch'ha. Tibetan, ^*Ts'hangs~pas~bym- 
gyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 16 — 36. A siitra containing various instructions, 
given on the request of Brahma'datta. 

3. Sans. Bwhmd-visheslui-chinti pariprichcliha. Tibetan, ( ll ) Ts'Iumgs- 
pa-h'hy ad-pa r-sems-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 35 — 162. All sorts of religious 
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instructions given by 2 ?chom-£Dan-//das (Siia'kya) in a discursive manner, 
on the request of Brahma"' vishes’ha-chinti. 

4. Sans. Suvikrdnta D&oaputra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, t 12 ) Lthahi-bu-rab- 
rtsal-sSms-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 162 — 225. A su'lra on several subjects ; 
how to acquire such and such good qualities ; and how to be delivered from 
such and such defects: told by Manju Sri, (Tibetan Hjam-dpal) at the 
ftqifest of Suvikra'nta DeYaputra. 

5. Sans. Shri-vasu pariprichch'ha . Tibetan, O 3 ) Dpal-dvyig-gis-zhus-pa. 
From leaf 225 — 232. A sutra containing religious instruction: given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Shri-vasu, a merchant. 

6. .Sans. Ratna-jalt-pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, ( |J ) Rin-ch'hen-dra-va-ckan- 

1 

gyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 232 — 258. Instruction on several Buddhas , their 
doctrine, and on the manifold blessings arising from a firm belief in their 
doctrine : given by Siia'kya, on the request of IIatna-ja'l.i", a young man of 
the Lichahi race in the city of Yangs pa-chan, (Sans. V dishali hod, Allahabad) 
who had invited and entertained Siia'kya with his disciples. 

7*. Sans. Ratna-chandra pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, Rin-ch'hen ■ zla-vas 7 ■ 

xhus-pa. From leaf 258 — 270. Instruction on several Buddha provinces — the 
perfections of Buddhas — the six transcendental virfucs : given at the request of 
Uatna-ctiaxdra, the son of the king of Magadha (Sanscrit, Vimbasqra , 
or Tibetan, Gzttgjt chau-snying-po). , 

. 8. Sans. Kshemankara pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, B de-byed-ltyis-zhus- 

pa. From leaf 270 — 277. Instruction on the several duties of a Bodhisahva 
— on patience — on subduing the passions; given by Siia'kya, at the request 
of Kshf/m ankara, a man of the Shdleya race at Capita, (Tib. Ser-sleya). 

9. Sans. Rushtra pala pariprichch'ha. Tibetan, (l7) Yul-hk'hor-&kyong- 
gis-zhus-pa. From leaf 277 — 283. On the means by which the religion of 
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Sha'kya may continue long — on the good moral conduct of the priests — de- 
generation of that order : told at the request of Rashtra-pa'la. 

10. Sans. Vikurvdna Raja pariprichctiha. Tibetan, < 18 > Rnam-par-hp’krul- 

pahi-rgyal~pos-zhus-pa. From leaf 283 — 339. A sutra of high principles, on 
the practice of moral duties, and the means of arriving at perfection, and 
final beatitude : delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of Vikurva'na Ra'ja, 
a Bodhisatwa^ • ' * 

11. Sans. Vimala prabhava pariprichctiha. Tibetan, Dri-ma-m&d- 
pahi-hod-kyis-zhus-pa. From leaf 839 — 418. A sutra, on the request of 
Vimai.a-prabha va, on various subjects. At the end of this m'ira is com- 
prehended the essence of all that he (Sha'kya) had taught before. , 

• * 

12. Sans. Makd yarn padSsha. Tibetan, ^ Theg-pa-ctihen-pohi-man- 
nag. From leaf 418 — 498. Instruction in the high principles of Buddhism. 

13. Sans. Srimati-Br&hmani pariprichctiha. Tib. < 21 ) Bram+zd-mo-dpal~ 
1 dan-mas-xhus-pa. From leaf 498 — 503. Instruction by Sha'kya, at the re- 
quest of a Brahman's wife, at Varanasi. 

< 14. Sans. Maha-lalikd pariprichctiha. Tib. (22) TSgres-mos-shus-pa. ‘From 

leaf 503 — 511. Sha'kya’s instruction, given at the request of an old woman, 
in the country of Bryi. She questions Sha'kya on the beginning and«end of 
several things. Kun-ogah-vo admires her wisdom. Sha'kya tells him her 
former moral merits, and that she has been his mother in fivq hundred genera- 
tions. 

. • 

, (F'ha) OB THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 

* f 

There are in this volume nine separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, 
are as follow : — 
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1. Sans. Manju-Sri pariprichch'ha. Tib. (23 ^ H jam-flpal-gyis-dris-pa. 
From leaf 1 — 8. A sutra on the excellency of Tathdgata : told by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Manju-Sri. 

2. Sans. Nair&tma pariprichch'ha. Tib. (24 > Bdag-mid-pas-dris-pa. From 
leaf 8 — 11. Discussion on the soul or “ Ego ,” at the request of Naira'tma, 
(one that denies the existence of the soul, or “ Ego,” in man). 

• *3. No Sanscrit title. Tibetan, ^ Hjig-rten-hd-nn-gyis-c^ris-pa. From 
leaf 11 — 124. On the person of Tathdgata — the existence of things in general 
— and on various other subjects : given at the request of a Bodhisatwa of the 
name of Hjig-rten-z/dsin, (the holder of the world). 

4. Sans. Akshaya-mati nirdesha. Tibetan, t 26 ) JMo-gros-mi-xad-pas-bstan- 

• j 

pa. From leaf 12b — 274. The explication of several metaphysical terms, as, 
“ to come forth” and “ to go away,” by Akshaya-mati, a Bodhisatwa ; and 
other discussions between Sha'kya, his principal disciple Sha'radwatiiii-bu, 
and this Bodhisatwa. 

5. Sans. Vimala-kirtti nirdesha, Tibetan, Dri-ma-m&d-par-grags- 
pas-bstan-pa. From leaf 274 — 382. Speculations on the principal topics of 
Buddhism , by V imai.a-ki'rtti. 

6., Sans. Mafiju-Sri nirdesha. Tibetan, ^ Hjam-dpal-gyis-bstan-pa. 
Leaves 382, 383. Expressions of Man ju Sri, on his being insatiable in shew- 
ing respect to Sn^'kYA. . 

^ 7. Sans. Bodhivalca nirddsha. Tibetan, (29) Byang-ch'k ub-kyi-p'hyogs- 
]fstan-pa. .From leaf 383 — 389. Instruction on several virtuous actions : giv^n 
by Sha'kya in a discursive manner with J^anju Sri. 

8. Sans. Samprati-paramarthasalyena nirddsha. Tibetan, t 30 ) Kun-rdsoh- 

dang-don-dam-pahi-bden-pa-bstan-pa. From leaf 389 — 429. Instruction on 
* 

the apparent and on the real truth. 
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9. Sans. Saryn dharmd pra/critti nirdhha. Tibetan, W Ch'hos-thams- 
chad- hbyutig- va-med-par-hstan-pa. From leaf 429 — 480. The shewing of the 
existence of all things without beginning. 

(Ba) or the fifteenth volume. 

, There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short accounts of their contents, 
arc as follow: — 

1. Sans. PancJia pdramitd nirdhha. Tibetan, (3a > P'ha-rol-tu-p'hyiii- 
paA na-hstan-pa. From leaf 1 — 121. Instruction on the five transcendental or 
eminent virtues, as charity or alms-giving — morality or good morals — patience 
— diligent application — and meditation : given by Sha'radvatitii-bu in a 
discursive manner with Gaxg-po, two principal disciples of Siia'kya, being* 
empowered and directed by him, when he was at M nyan-yod (or Shrdcasti) 

i * 

in Kosafa. Translated by Jina-mitra and Y e'-site's-ade'. 

2. Sans. Dnna-pdramild. Tib. Sbyin-pahi-p’ha-rol-lu-p'hyin-pa. From 
leaf 121 — 151. A su/ra containing instruction on the ten moral virtues, 
and particularly on charity ; delivered by Sha'kya, when he was at Ser-s&ya 
(Sans. Capita), on the request of a Bodhisatwa, . Translated by Prajna'-varma 
a ml. Ye'-kiik's-sde'. 

3. Sans. Bananas' hanga nirdhha. Tib. ( ;!l) Sbyin-pahip'han-yon-bsfan- 

pa. From le<f 151 — 153. On the good consequences or effects of charity or 
alpis-giving. Translated by Sure'ndra-ijodhi and Ye'-siie's-.vde'/ • 

4. Sans. Bollhisatwdeharya yiirdesha. Tib. Byang-ctihubsems-Apahi- 
spyod-paAostan-pa. From leaf 153 — 167- On the moral conduct of a Bodhisatwa 
(or of a virtuous man). Translated by Jina-mitra, Prajna'-varma, and 
Ye'-s/ies-si>e'. 
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5. Sans. Tathagata guna jndna achintya vis'haya-avatdra nirdesha. 

Tib. f 36 ) De-bzhin-gshcgs-pahi-yon-tan- dang-ye-shes-bsam-gyis-mi - k’hyab -pahi- 

yul~la-\yug-pa-bstan-pa. From haf 167 — 228. ‘On the several perfections of 

» 

Tathagata. On the first seven hates, there is a long enumeration of all 
sorts of hearers; as, of priests, Bodltisatwas, gods, and demons, with their 
great qualifications. Afterwards Sha'kya addressing Manju Sri, tells him 
how. infinite are the wisdom and other perfections of Tathagata. Translated 
by Jna'na-garbha and Ye'-she's-sde'. 

6. Sans. Buddha-bala dhana pratihdrya vikravana nirdesha. Tib. W) Sangs- 

rgyas-kyi-stobs-bskyed-pahi-ch'ho-hp'hrul-Tnam-par-hp'hrul-va-bstan-pa. From 

leaf 228 — 251. The shewing of the miraculous manner by which the powers 

of Buddha are produced or generated, and the several ways which he employs 

in bringing the animal beings to maturity or perfection. Told by Sha'kya 

to Spyan-ras-gzigs and Lag-na-.rdo-«je (Sans. A valokiteshwara and Vajra 

Pdm.) • 

' « 

7. Sans. Buddha dharma achintya nirdSsha. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-kyi- 
ch'hosJasam-gyis-mi-k'hyab-pa-bstan-pa. From hqf 257 — 307. The shewing 
of the inconceivable actions of Buddha. „ 

8. Sans. Dipankara hyakarana. Tib. Mar-me-mdsad-kyis-lung-bstan- 

pa. From hqf 307 — 321. Sha'kya tells to Kunvdgah-vo how Di'pankaua 

■ • 

was -born ; how he became a Buddha ; and how he had foretold of a Brahman, 
that in future time he should be born under the name of Sha kya Thub-pa. 

Translated by Visiiudwha Siddha and Dge'-va-dpai.. 

* % 

* 9- Sans. Brahma Shri hyakarana. Tib. (10) Ts’hangs-paki-dpal-lung- 
b dan-pa. From leaf 321 — 324. Sha'kya foretells of Buaiima' Sri', a young 
Brahman , that he shall become a perfect Buddha. 
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10. Sans. Stri-vivartd byakarafia. Tib. < 41 > Bud-med-hgyur-va-lung- 
b stm-pa. From leafs 24 — 363. Discourse upon several topics of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine, between Rab-hbyor (Sans. SubMti) and a Bodhisatwa, in the 
shape of a woman. Sha'kya’s prediction respecting that woman. 

11. Sans. Chandrottara darikd byakarafia. Tib. (42 ) Bu-tno-xla-mch’hog- 

lung-bstan-pa. From leaf 363 — 393. The prediction of Sha'kya with respect 
to Chandrottara", a girl, that she shall become a Buddha. 0 

12. Sans. Kshemavati byakarafia. Tib. W Bd£-\dan-ma-lung-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 393 — 897. A prediction with respect to Kshe'mavati', the 
wife of Vimbasa'ra, the king of Magadha. Sha'kya’s religious instruction 
to her. 

•* * 

13. Sans. Shrl-mahd-divi byakarafia. Tib.' (14) Lha-mo-ctihen-mo-dpaL ■ 

lung-bstan-pa. From leaf 397 — 403. At the request of Spyan-ras-gzigs, 
Shakya tells Sri'-maha-de'vT’s former moral merits, and that she shall be- 
come a Tathdgata, in future time. * 

14. Sans. Jaya-mati ( pariprich'chka ). Tib. (45) Hgyal-vahi-blo-gros- 

kyis-zhus-pa. Leaves 408, 404. At the request of Jayamati, Sha'kya 

r 

instructs him, what is to be done that one may arrive at such and such a per- 
fection or happiness, according to his own wishes. 

15. Sans. Avaloleanam. Tib. (46) Spy a n -ras-gzigs. From leaf 404—427. 

« * 

The shewing of the several benefits arising from the exercise of some specified 
religious and moral merits. 

. 16. Sans. Manju Shri vihdra. Tib. Id jam- dpal-gnas-pa. Manju 

Sri’s conversation with Sha'rihibd, on worldly existence. 
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IT. Sans. Amrita ddna. Tib. (48) Bdud-rtsi-brjod-pa. From leaf 486 — 
440. On a request from Maitreya, Sha'kya instructs him how to prevent 
his doctrine from being discontinued in future time. 

18. Sans. Maitreya-prasthanam. ' Tib. (49) Byams-pa-hjug-pa. From lecf 
440 — 475. On the proceedings or conduct of Maitreya, with respect to 
his former moral merits : told by Sha'kya at the request of a Bodhisattva. 

' .19. Sans. I( okanusaman-avatara. Tib. (50 > Hjig-rten-gyi-yes-su-mthun- 

par-hjug-pa. From leaf 475 — 488. The walking (or doing) after the manner of 
the world. Sha'kya, at the request of Manju Sri', his spiritual son, tells (in 
verse) the reasons why the Tathdgatas, or Buddhas, accommodate themselves, 
in their proceedings, to men’s ideas (or to human conceptions). Translated by 
Jina-mitra, Da'nasuila, fand Ye'she's-jde' 

• (Ma) or the sixteenth volume. 

There are in this volume nineteen separate works. The titles of them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow : — 

1 . Sans. ShraddhA-bala dhanavatarct mudra. Tib. ( &1) Dad-pahi-stobs- 

b shfd-jta^la-hjug-pahi-p'hyag-rgya. From leqf l-*-103. Many explanations 

regarding the terms — relief from toil, and increase in faith : by Sha'kya to 

• • 

MaNju Sri'. On the six transcendental virtues. The several Bhumis (or degrees 

j 1 

of Bodhisatwas. Several Buddhas or Tathdgatas in the ten comers of the world 
— their perfections, and their endeavours in bringing to perfection all sorts of 
animal beings. Translated by Surendra-bodhi and Ye's^e's-jde'. 

2. Sans. Niyata aniyata gati mudra avatara. Tib. (S2) Nes-pa-dang-ma- 
%es-par -hgro-vahi-p'hyag -rgya -la -hjug-pa. From leaf 103 — 127. On the 
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certain and uncertain manner of advancing to perfection and final beatitude : 
taught by Shaky a, on the request of Manju Sri. Translated by Prajna- 
VAHMA, SURENDRA-BODHI, and Ye'-SHe's-SDE'. 

H. Sans. Dharma-mudra. Tib. Ch'hos-kyi-p'hyag-rgya. From leaf 
J 27 _:i 3 g, Moral or religious laws to be observed by those who take the 
religious character: discussed between Siiarihi-bu, and Rab-hbyor (Sans. 
Subhuti.) ( 

4. Sans. Pradipadaniya. Tib. < M ) Mar-me-hbtil-va. From leaf 132 — 150. 
The offering of lamps or lights in honour of the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 
Shakya addressing Sha'rihi-bu, tells him the several benefits or blessings 
arising from such a religious merit. 

5. Sans. N agar a avakimhika. Tib. Gtong - k'hyer - gyis - hts'ho - va. 

From leaf 150 — 152. A lamp is offered to Siiakya by Nagara-avalam- 
bi ka' (a woman) with such a religious zeal, that she is foretold by Sha'kya to 
become a Buddha , after a long period of time, in' consequence of this religious 
merit. 

6. No Sanscrit title. ' Tib. ^ Zas-kyi-hts'ho-va-rnam-par-dag-pa. .From 
leaf 153 — 155. On temperance in eating and drinking. 

7. Sans. Ilastihaks'h \yd\ Tib. < 57 ) Glang-pohi-rtsal. From leaf 155 — 1 # 79* 
Skill or expertness in managing an elephant. Instruction by Sha kya on 

i i 

managing one’s self, and subduing his passions. Delivered at the request of 
Manju Sri' and Kun-ogaii-vo. 

. 8. Sans. Mahd rana. Tib. ^ ,i) Sgra-ch'hen-po. From leaf 179 — 188. 
A great sound or, voice. Sha kya, upon the request of Kun-ogha-vo, tells 
the good effects of paying respect to the shrine and holy relics of a Buddha. 

9. Sans. Stnha nddika. Tib. (5U) Sengehi-sgra-bsgrags-pa. From leaf 
183 — 190. A voice uttered like that of a lion ; or Siia'kva’s instruction on 
several things. 
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10. Sans. Shdli sambhava, Tib. t®*) SdluhiAjang-pa. ^From leaf 190 — 
203. The green rice field, or the dependent or causal concatenation of things 
in their coining forth and existing ; illustrated in a green rice field ; shewing 
how every article is dependent on other things, commencing with the seed. 

11. Sans. Patitya (or pratilya) samutpada ddina cha vibhaga nirdfaha. Tib. (61) 
Rten - eking- h }>rel - var-hbyung - m - dang-po-dang - mam -par- dvyS - va-bstan-pa. 
I£rom leaf 203-T-206. On the first (ignorance) of the twelve categories of 
dependent or causal concatenation, and its division. 

12. Ditto. Another small treatise on the same subject. Leaves 306, 307. 
l£.* Sans. Angulimaliya (he that wears a chaplet of men’s fingers.) 
Tib. (<W) Sor-mohi-p'hreng-va - la-p'han-pa. From leaf 307 — 332. Useful instruc- 
tion to Angulimaliya. !!>ha*kya lectures him on the immorality of his 
several actions — on the theory and practice of a Bodhisatwa , or of a truly 
good and wise man — and on the wrong principles of the Brahmans , with 
respect to the means of tinal emancipation. 

14. Sans. Rdja-desha. Tib. Bgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 
332 — 837- Advice or counsel to a prince. Siia'kya speaks to Gzucis-. 

cHAN-svYiNG-ro, (Sans. Vimhamra) the* king of Magadha, on instability — 
the. miseries of life in the worldly existence — and on the happy state, after 
final emancipation. t , 

! 15. Sans. Rdju-deaha. Tib. Rgyal-po-la-gdams-pa. From leaf 337 — 
339.‘ Sha'kya’s instruction to (Tib. (64 >) Hch’haii-jbyed, the king of Badsala 
(Tib. i*>) % 

16. Sans. Ajata-shatrukShriltya vinodana. Tib. (C6) Ma-skyds-dgrahi- 
hgyod-pa-bsal-va. From leaf 339 — 427. On the dispelling of the sorrows of 
Aja'ta-shathu (king of Magadha ) who had caused the death of his father 
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V imbasa'ba. Instruction by Sha'kya upon several subjects, in a discursive 
manner, with his principal disciples, tending to the comfortatian of that king. 

17. Sans. Shri-gupta. Tib. <*) D pal-sbas. , From leqfkVf — 451. The 

story of Sbi'-oupta, a householder, at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shrdvasti). He, on 

« 

the advice of his naked spiritual guide, endeavours to destroy the life of 
Gautama (the deceiver of the world) ; but being afterwards convinced of his 
divine qualities, repents of his former actions, and takes refuge with Buddha » 

18. Sans. Karma arnrana vishuddki. Tib. (68) Las-hyisgrib-pa-mam - 
par-dag-pa. From leaf 451 — 473. Sha'kya’s instruction to Gttong Dm- 

• t 

med-hod, at Yangs-pa-ehan, how to become pure after his having committed 
adultery. 

19- Sans. Karma dvaratta pratisaranam (or pratich'h&danam) . Tib. (69) 
Jjas-kyi-sgrib-pa-rgyun-gehod-pa. From leaf 473 — 490. Instruction by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Sha bihi-bu, on putting off all imperfections, and 

A 

becoming perfect. 


(Tsa) OB THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 

• 

There are eleven separate works in this volume. The titles of them, 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their cqntents. 
£\re, as follow: — 

1 . Sans. Buddha-pitaka-du-skila nigraki. Tib. (7 °) Sangs-rgyas-kyi -sde- 
snod-te'hul-k'hrims-hch’kal-pa-ts'har-gchod-pa. From leqf 1 — 181. The 
punishment of those that have violated the moral laws or doctrine of Buddha 
Sha'kya at Varanasi, in a grove t71 >, instructs Sha'bihi-bu in the true 
theory of Buddha doctrine with respect to the soul-— on the character of a 
true religious guide, and on that of false teachers — he foretells the degenera- 
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tion of the priests, in future times — the unhappy consequences of bad princi- 
ples or theories-^-he speaks also of several transgressions against good morals. 
Translated by Dhakma Sit;' Pbabha', and GSlong Z>pal-gyi-z.hun-po. 

3. Sans. Raja avavadaia. Tib. (72 > Rgyal-po-la-gdame-pa. Advice to a 
king. From leaf 1S1 — 143. Sha'kya, at the request of the king of tiosala 
(Tib. GsaL-rgyal), gives moral instruction, and advices him to govern reli- 
giously and lawfully. 

3. Sans. Mahd bheri haraJca parivarta. Tib. (73 > ] Raa-vo-ch'hS-ch'hen-pohi - 
lehu. From leaf 143 — 308. A chapter on the large drum ; or Sha'kya’s 

a 

instruction to his disciples, at a certain time when he was visited by the 
king of Kosala, who came with great noise of drums and other musical 
instruments. Ska'kya tells his disciples that the greatest happiness of man is 
final emancipation. 

4. Sans. Traya triftshat parivarta . Tib. (74 > Sum-chu-xtsa g sum-pahi- 
lehu. From leaf 308 — 363. A dhapter on Traya trdnshat (thirty-three), or 
the residence of gods, where the principal is Indra. Instruction by Sha'kya, 
at the request of Kaushika or Indra, on the theory and practice of flip 
Rodhisatwas. 

5. Sans. Sthira atya skaya parivarta. Tib. (71) IJmg-pahi-hsam-pa-hxtan- 
pahi-lihu. From leaf 268 — 277. A chapter on the story of a Jlodhisatwa of 
that name. Sha'kya’s instruction to him, on being able to renounce cupidity 
or lust. 

. 6. Sans. Trisharana gachch'hami. Tib. < 7tt) Gsum4a-&Uyabs~su~hgro-va. 

From leaf 277 — 279. The taking of refuge with the. three holy ones 
(Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha). Sha'kya, at the request of Sha'hihi-bu. 
tells the merits of that action. 
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7. Sans. Bhava sakrdmita. Tib. <”> Srid-pa-hp'ho-va . On the change 
of worldly existence. From leaf 279 — 282. At the request of the king 
of Magadha (7H) , Sha'kya tells, what will become of men after. death. 

8. Sans. Sarva vidalya samigrata (or eaRgraha). Tib. (79 > T&nam-par- 
\\Chag-pa-t'hams-chad-hsdus-pa. From leaf 282 — SOI, A collection of seve- 
ral instructions, on the request of Byams-fa (Sans. Maitreya^j\>y Sha'kya, 

for arriving at the supreme perfection. , . , 

« 

9. Sans. Buddha sangiti. Tib. w > Sangs-rgyas-bgro-va. From leaf 
301 — 856. An argumentative lecture on Buddha. 

10. Sans. Tathdgata sangiti. Tib. < 81 > De-b%hin-gshegs-pa-bgro~va\ From 
leaf 856 — 416. Considerations on Tathdgata, by Shaky a, at the request 
of Manju Sri'. 

11. Sans. Tathdgatasri-samaya. Tib. (82 > De-hzhin-gskegs-pahi-dpal-gyi- 

dam-ts'hig. From leaf 416 — 468. The holy word or promise of Tathdgata .* 

a 

Instruction on the means of arriving at stipreme perfection ; delivered by 
Sha'kya at the request of Z)pal-lha-mo-cii’U£N-mo (Ut^). 

( Ts'hA ) OR TnE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume six separate works. The titles of them, in San- 
scrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are as 
follow : — t • 

1. Sans. Ratna-megha. Tib. t 83 ) D&on-mch'hog-sprin. The precious cloud. 

f’rom leaf 1 — 175. Sha'kya on the top of the mountain of Gayp, in the 
• • 

presence of all sorts of hearers, on the request of a Bodhieatwa, (S grib-pa- 

* • 

thams-chad-rnam-parsH-va,) gives instruction on all sorts of virtues, especially 
on the ten cardinal ones ; as, charity, morality, patience, diligence, meditation, 
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wit or ingenuity, mode, prayer, fortitude, and wisdom. The' nature and ex- 
tent of each of them, with four subdivisions, is explained, as well as how and 
when they are perfectly fulfilled or accomplished. At the end of this sutra it is 
stated by Sha'kya, that this sutra may be called also, a mine of precious good 
qualities, or a light of wisdom. On account of the moral doctrine it contains, 
it is a favourite work among the Tibetans. Translated by Bande-rin-ch’hen- 
wts’ho, and Ch’»hos-nyid-ts’hul-k’hrims, (no Pandit is mentioned here). 

2. Sans. Makd Migha. Tib. Sprin-ch'ken-po. The great cloud. 
From leaf 175 — 331. Sha'kya on the mountain called the “ Bija-rgod-p'kung •- 
pohi-ri ,” near Rd/agriha. Among the several classes of hearers, there is an 
immense number of Bodhisatwas, with the epithet of “ great cloud,” ( Sprin - 
ch'heri) — also many young men of the Lichabi race are enumerated. This 

sutra was delivered by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Sprin- 

• 

ch'hen-mying-po) who makes a long encomium on Sha'kya’s person, and his 
several accomplishments. There ‘are several subjects : the principal are the 
greatness of T athdgata's or Buddha's, qualities or perfections — the excellence 
of his* doctrine — several Buddhas , their provinces, and their great exertions — , 
Bodhisatwas — the different degrees of their perfections — the manner of their 
conduct. Instruction on several articles of the BUddha faith. 

3. Sans. Dasha-dig Bodhisatwa sdmudra sannipati mahodasa vikri’dita. 

Tib. P' hyogs -bchuhi-byang-cti hub-skms-dpah - rgya-mtsho-\\^us-pahi-Agah- 

stori-ch'Mn -po-la-brts6-va. The sports or amusements, in a great festival, of 

^n ocean <jf Bodhisatwas assembled from the ten corners of the world, (from 
• • 
leaf 381 — 378); or speculations on several topics of the Buddhistic system, as 

Sunyata — causal concatenation — several regions or Buddha mansions of the 

world. Delivered by 2?chom-/,dan-//das (Sha'kya) at the request of Kun- 

tu bzang-po (Sans. Samanta-Bhadra) a Bodhisatwa. 
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4. Sans. Sarva naga hriddya. Tib. K/u -fhams-chad-kywnying-po. 
From leaf 376—685. Several magical sentences or mantras (in Sanscrit) ad- 
dressed to the Naga* and Tathdgatas, managers of the clouds; with some 
prayers and praises (in Tibetan) for obtaining rain. 

5. Sans. Malta Mlgha. Tib. Sprin-ck'hen-po. From leaf 385 — 404. 
A sutra containing magical prayers and praises, to be read for obtaining rain. 

6. Sans. Bhagavan us' finis' ha mahd. Tib. W 'Bchom-ldan-hdas-kyi-gteug- 
tor-ch'hen-po. From leqf 404—438. The great ornament on the crown of 
the head of Bhagava n ; or Sha'kya’s instruction to Z>gah-vo and others 
in the mysteries of Tathdgata, to be delivered from the errors or delusion of 

the world, and to obtain final happiness or emancipation from bodily existence. 

» 

(Dsa) or the nineteenth volume. 

There are in this volume five separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Dharma Sangiti. Tib. (89 > Ch’hos-yatig-dag-par-sdud-pa. Enu- 
meration of several virtues. From, leaf 1 — 154. Several particular virtues 
and perfections are enumeiated ; and after each, is stated, what one may ob- 
tain by the exercise of them. Discussions, by two Bodhisatwas. on the 
nature, the birth, abiding, and the death of the Tathdgatas — in what sense, or 
how, they should be taken or understood. Enumeration of several perfections 
of< Tathdgatas. The ten cardinal virtues, beginning with charity, &c. &c. 
Theories respecting the soul. Sunyatd , and other common topics. Translated 
by Manju Sri-garbha, V ija va-shi la, ShTlenura-bodhi, and Ye'-shes 
stde'. 

2. Sans. Dasha chakra kshiti-garbha. Tib. Sahi-mying-pohi-\\k*hor- 
lo-bchu-pa. From leaf 154 — 367. The several perfections of Kshiti-garbha, 
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a Bodfdsatm ; or instruction on several things, according to the Buddhistic 
principles, especially on the ten transcendental or perfect virtues ; as charity, 
morality, patience, &c. — the three degrees of perfection — the virtues required 
for arriving at each of them. Many moral instructions, both in prose and 
verse, teaching how to reach the degree of perfection of a Bodhisatwa. 

3. Sans. A'rydvimrta chakra. Tib. < 91 ) Hp’kags-pa-p'hyir-mi-ldog-pahi- 
tyt'hor-lo. From leaf 867 — 458. Instruction on walking in the path of Vir- 
tue. Sha'kya addressing Kun-ogah-vo, tells him the duties of a Bodhisatwa. 
There are here many instructions in the doctrines of Buddha , according to the 
three (Afferent degrees of perfection in the principals of Sha'kya’s disciples. 
At the end it is stated by Sha'kya, that this sutra contains the essence of 
that which the other Buddhas have taught before him ; as also the transcen- 
dental virtues. 

4. Sans. Samddhi chakra. Tib. ^ Ting-g6-hdsin -gtji-hk'hor-lo. From 
leaf 458 — 460. Sha'kya’s ecstasies — his discourses with Manju Sri' on some 
metaphysical points. 

5. Sans. Parinata chakra. Tib. Yongssu-hsflo-vahi-hk'hor-lo. From 
leaf 460 — 465 On the bestowing of a Buddha's benediction on any one, 
that, ip consequence of his religious* and moral hierits, he may at last find 
the supreme perfection. In general, all the five works in this volume 
contain speculation* on the theory and practice of the Bodhisqtwas, or imagi- 
nary saints. 

Q % 

• (Wa) or the twentieth volume. 

t 

* 4 

There are nineteen separate works in this volume. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow : — 
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1: Sans. Sad-dharma raja. Tib. $*> Dam-pahi-ch’hoi-kyi-rgyal-po. From 
lettf 1 — 22. Instruction by Siiakya, when he was about to die, concerning 
the soul, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (*). Here is stated, that all animal 
beings have in themselves the same spiritual essence as Buddha has. 

2. Sans. Dkarma nira. Tib. <*> Ch'hos-hyi-ts'hul. From leaf 22 — 99. 

On the duties and practices of the Bodhisatwa s ; or several rules to be observed 
by those who aspire at perfection. « * • 

3. Sans. Dharma-skandha. Tib. (97 > Ch'hos-ki/i-p'hung-po. From leaf 89 — 
46. The aggregate of moral laws or precepts, of which there are counted 

t 

84*,000 in the Buddhistic system. Sha'kya, when he was at Ser-skya {Sans. 
Capita) at the request of Sha'rihi-bu, and others of his principal disciples. 

t 9 

gives them an explanation of the Dharma-skandha. 

4. Sans. Paramarlha dharma vijaya. Tib. f98 > Don-tlam-pahi-ch'hos-kyi- 

a 

rnam-par-rgyal-va. From leaf 46 — 60. The triumph or victory of the true 
religion. Sha'kya on the mount Gaya converses or talks with several Rishis 
(who address him always, Gautama) on several articles, especially on birth, 
and death. 

5. Sans. Dhermartha vibhanga (for vibhaga). Tib. Ch'hos-dang-don- 
Tnam-par-hbyed-pa. From ’ leaf 60 — 65. Explanation of the meaning of 
some religious articles, given by Sha'kya, at the request of a Bodhisatwa (Tib. 
(«w) IfcYAi.-VAs-nGA-VA,) who rejoices on being victorious? 

6. Sans. Bodhisatwa pratimoks'ha chatushka nirahara. Tib. < lj Byang- 

ch’kub-sems-dpahi-so-sor-thar-pa-ch'hos-bxhi-sgrub-pa. From leaf 65—84. In- 
• • » 

struction on four virtues, by the, acquisition of which a Bodhisatwa may 
arrive at the supreme perfection, or may become a Buddha: given by 
Sha'kya, at the request of Sha'rihi-bu. 
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7. Sans. Chaturdharma nirdesha. Tib. 60 Ch'hos-bzhi-bstan-pa. Leaves 

84, 85. The enumeration of four things, by* which all crirdes committed are 
effaced or washed away. 

8. Sans. Chatur dharmaka sutra: Tib. < 3 > Ch'hos-bzht-pahi-mdo. Leaves 

85, 86. Four things to be avoided by every wise man. • 

9. Sans. Ditto. Leaves 86, 87. Four tilings to be kept or observed by 

every Bodhisatwa, or wise man. * 

• • • 

10. Sans. Chatus'hka nirahdra. Tib. (*) Ch'hos-bzhi-pa-sgrub-pa. From 
leaf 87 — 99. An explanation on the perfect exercise or accomplishment of 
four things, or on the way of a Bodhisatwa. Delivered by Manju Sei. • 

11. Sans. Tri dharmaka sutra. Tib. Ch’hos-gsum-pahi-mdo. From leaf 
99 — lOf. Instruction by Sha'kva on three things (lust, avarice, and unchas- 
tity) to be avoided for future happiness. 

• 12. Sans. Dharmaketu dhwaja pariprichch'ha. Tib. ^ Ctihos-kyi-rgyal 
in ts'han-gyis-zhus-pa. Leaf 101.. Instruction on .the ten virtues required 
in a Bodhisatwa , that he may soon arrive at the supreme perfection : given 
by Sha'kya, at the request of Dhakmake'tu-dhwaja, a Bodhisatwa. 

18. Sans. Dharma-samudra. Tib. < 7 ^ Ch'hos-kyi-rgya-mts’ho. From leaf 
101 — 106. An ocean of virtues. On the advantages of one’s taking the 
religious character. Sha'kya on the mount Patalaka, on the sea-shore, gives 
instruction on several virtues, at the request of a Bodhisatwa. 

.14. No Sanscrit title. Tib. Ch'hos-byi-rgya-mo. The seal or token of 
religion. From leaf 106 — 131. A sutra on morality, and confession of smp. 

* • 15. Sans. Shrya garhha ( vaipulya sutra.) Tib. ( 9 ) Nyt-mahi-snying-p'o - 
shintu-rgyaspahi-mdo, (a very large treatise or sutra). From leaf 181 — 350. 
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• i 

A large treatise on several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine, especially on 
the duties of a Bodhisatwa — told' by Sha'kya, at the request of Ts’hangs-pa. 
(Sans. Brahma.) 

16. Sans. Tathdgata-garbha. Tib. < 10 ) ZM-bxhin-gshegs -ytahi -mying-po. 
From, leaf 350 — 371. The essence of Tathdgata. On the excellent qualities 
of Tathdgata, and the several defects of men, and of other animal beings. 

< 17. Sans. Vairochana-garbha. Tib. (J1 ) Bnam^par-snang-mdsad-kyi- 

t • • 

s nying-po. Fiona leaf 371 — 377. The essence of Vairochana. On the request 
of a Bodhisatwa, (Tib. < 12 >) Sha'kya explains to him, which are the things to 
be avoided, and the virtues to be practised. 

18. Sans. A'kasha-garhha. Tib. Nam-vcd'haJii-mying-po. * From leaf 
377 — 405. Enumeration of several virtues. Discussion of the true theory rtf 
a Bodhisatwa , as with respect to the existence of things in general. Exposi- 
tion of some wrong principles. 

19- Sans. Ujsdya-ka ushnlya. Tib. ( ll \ T ’habs-la-mk'has-pa. From leaf 
405 — 447. He that is wise in the method of his pursuit ; or the wise pro- 
ceedings of Bodhisatwa for arriving at the supreme perfection — told by 
Sha'kya at the request of Ye-shes-bla-ma (Tib. < 15 ) ) a Bodhisatwa. 

t 

(Zha) 0ft THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. f 

, . There are in this volume four separate works. The titles of them in 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on their contents, are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Buddha-ndma sahasra pancha, shata chatur tri paf&ha daslm. 
Tib. < l6 > Sangs-lgyas-kyi-mts'hanAfi'istong-bzhi-hrgyaAfia-bchu-rtsa-gsum-pa. 
From letrf 1 — 137- There are in these leaves an enumeration of five thousand 
four hundred and fifty-three names or epithets of Buddha or Tathdgata (as is 
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specified in the title) and to each of them is added, “ Reverence be to him,” 
or “ I adore him.” In the text Tatk&gatd always is used (Tib. Dd-\xhin- 
gnhegs-pa.) The names or epithets are taken from all sorts of virtues, excel- 
lent qualities, great performances of- Buddha, precious things, grand, magni- 
ficent, and pleasing objects of nature, &c. &c. All the names are introduced 
in this form — Tib. < 17 > De-bahin-gshegs-pa, (such and such a one) la-p’hyag- 
h ts'haUo. Reverence to Tathdgata (such and such a one), or I adore Tathdgata 
under this name. * 

Three names, as specimens, taken from the third leaf. 

(i.) Tib. (18 > DS - bzhin - gshegs -pa- kun- tu-snang- vahi~ jiyi- main- rgyal-po^la- 
phyag-htsVial-lo. I adore Tathdgata, the every where shining chief sun. 

* (ii.) * Tib. < 19 > Di-bzJtin-gshegs-pa -cKhos -kiji-yb - shes - la -p'hyag- \\ts'hal4o. I 
adore Tathdgata, the moral wisdom. 

* (iii.) Tib. <**) De-hzhin-gshegs-pa p'hyogs thams-chad-kyi mar-mehi rgyal-po-la 
p’hyag-hts’hal-lo. I adore Tathdgata, who is the principal lamp (or light) of all 
the comers (of the world). All the rest run in this manner. In some names, 
many epithets are heaped together. 

2. The second work in this volume is entitled in Sanscrit, Samyag 

dcharya , &c. Tib. ( 21 > Yang-dag-par-spyod-pahi-(s’hul. From leaf 137 — 328. 
On the best conduct, or purity of life of the Sodhisfitwas (or of the truly wise 
and pious men) by, Shakya, to be followed by his disciples. * “ 

3. The third work in this volume (from leaf 328 — 451) has no Sanscrit 
title. The Tibetan is H gyod-ts'h u ngs-kyis-sdu*-sby(i ngs . The putting away 
rtf sins by a sincere repentance, and by the invocation and adoration of *the 
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* i 

Buddha s ( Bhagavdns ) and the Bodhisatwas. There are enumerated here also 
(from leaf 389 — 836) many nameb or epithets of Buddhas, Bhagavdns , and 
Bodhisatwas, with the addition of this conclusion, “ I adore him” 

4. The fourth work in this volume* (from leqf 451—499) is entitled in 
Sans. Kusuma sanchayd. Tib. (23 > MS-tog-gi-ts’hogs. A collection of flowers, 
or many flowers. On the request of Sharihi-bu, Sha'kya enumerates several 
Buddhas in the ten comers of the world, who at the same time with him 

9 * I 

were teaching the same doctrine as he. Benefits arising from hearing the 
names of Buddhas, and from the invocation and adoration of them. 

f 

(Za) or the twenty-second volume. 

f 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them in^ 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices of their contents, are 
as follow • 

1. The seven first leaves contain adoration, prayer, and benediction of 

4 

several Buddhas. 

2. Sans. Achintya Raja. Tib. (21) -gyis -mi- k'hyah -pahi- rgi/al -po . 

From leaf 7—9. Contents — Ac h intv a 11a 'j a', a Bodhisatwa, tells the com- 
parative difference of the days and 'calpas in several Buddha provinces or 
mansions, commencing with the Tib. t 25 * Mi-m jed- kyi-hjig- rten-gyi-tffiams, 
Saps., Sakalokadhdtu, the province or mansion of Sha'kya Thub-pa. 

Note. — Brahma' (in Tib. Ts'hangs.pa) is sometimes called, likewise, t)ie lord of the Saha, 
lokadhdtu, or of the universe. 

•8. Sans. Dasha dig andhakura vidhwansana. Tib. t® 5 ) P'hyogp-hchuhi- * 

m uh-pa-xnam-par-sql-va. From leaf 9 — 18. On the dispelling of the dark*- 

# « 

ness of the ten corners of the world. Sha'kya’s instruction on the request of 
it young man, at Ser-shya (Sans. Capita.) 
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4. Sans. Sapta Buddhaka , (sutra.) Tib. (f) Sangs-tgyas-hdun-pa. From 
leaf 18 — 24. The seven Buddhas (from Vipashyi to Sha'kya Muni) on the 
request of a Bodhisatwa successively appear in the air, and utter some mantras 
as preservatives against all sorts of evil.* 

5. Sans. Ashta buddhaka. Tib. Sangs - xgyas - bxgyad~ pa. From 

leaf 24 — 29. Shakya, on the request of Sha'rihi-bu, speaks of eight 

(imaginary) Buddhas, at an immense distance towards the east — the wonifer- 

* 

ful effects of hearing and repeating their names. 

6. Sans. Dasha buddhaka. Tib. ( <29) Sangs-rgyas-hchu-pa. From leaf 
• 29 — 36. Enumeration of ten (imaginary) Buddhas, residing in the ten comers 

of the \gorld — their great perfections, and the wonderful effects of hearing, 
learning, and respectfully repeating their names. 

7. Sans. Dwadasha buddhaka. Tib. (*’) Sangs-rgyas-bchu-gnyis-pa. 
From leaf 86 — 41. The enumeration of twelve Buddhas in the several cor- 
ners of the world — their perfections, and the advantages of repeating their 
names. 

8. * Sans. Buddha makuta. Tib. < 31 ) Sangs-rgyas-kyi-Avu-vgyan. From , 
leaf 41 — 50. Sha'kya addressing Hod-siiunu-ch’hen-po, (Sanscrit Maha 
Kashyapa) tells him the names and perfections of several (imaginary) Buddhas . 
residing at an immense distance towards the east — the blessing arising from 
hearing and uttering* their names. 

$. Sans. Buddha bhumi. Tib. (S2) Sangs-xgyas-kyi-sa. From leaf 50 — 64. 

Qn the request of a Bodhisatwa , Sha kya explains to him what the Buddha 
• « 

bhumi is — or tells him the great perfections of the Buddhas, or Tathagatas , 
especially their infinite wisdom. 

10. Sans. Buddhdkshepana. Tib. ^ Sangs-Tgyas-mi-spang-m. From 
leaf 6k — 71. Not to relinquish (or not to depart from) Buddha. Sha'kya 
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tells of several virtues to be practised by those who wish to arrive at 
perfection. 

11. Sans. As' Ida ma&'dalaka. Tib. < 31 > TiPyU-hk'hor-brgyad-pa. From 
leaf 72 — 76. The eight mandals or circles. Here is an account by Sha'kya 
to Sha'rihi-bu of eight imaginary Byddhas, at an immense distance towards 
the east — the blessings of hearing and repeating their names. 

12. Sans. Mangalam as'htakam. Tib. (35 > Bkra-slus-bvgyad-pa. From 
leaf 76 — 79. Sha'kya at Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. VaishaM), at the request of a 
man of the Lichabyi race, enumerates several Buddhas at an immense distance 
towards the east — the purity of their mansions, tlieir great perfections, and * 
the several blessings arising from hearing their names, and addressing prayers 
to them. 

13. Sans. Buddha anusmriti Tib. (36 > Satigs-cgyas-rjes-sn-dran-pa. 
Leaves 79, 80. The remembering of Buddha. There is an enumeration of 
several perfections of Buddha. 

14. Sans. Dharma anusmriti. Tib. (37 ) Ch'hos- xjes-su-dran-pa. Leaf 80. 
.The remembering of the law. A short description of the character of the 
doctrine of Buddha. 

15. Sans. Safigha anusmriti. Tib. Dgd-hdun-rjessu-dran-pou Leaf 

80. The remembering of the priests. Three things to be sought by the 
priests — good morals, meditation, and wisdom. * , 

16. Sans. Kaya traya. Tib. (30 > Sku-gsum. The three persons of Buddha. 

Leaves 81, 82. (Sans. Dhartnakdya , Sambhogakdya, and NimdnakdytL) 

% % 

Sha'kya explains them on the request of a Bodkisatwa , ( Sahi-snymg-po ). 

17. Sans. Tri skandhaka. Tib. M P’hung-po-gsum-pa. From leaf 
82 — 111. Explanation on the three aggregates — morality, meditation, and 
ingenuity or wisdom. 
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* 

18. No Sanscrit title. Tib. < 41 > 1&sam-pq-thams-chad-yoiigs-*u-xd8Qgs-par- 
byed-pahi-yongs-su-hsm-va. From leaf 111 — 115. A benediction, that one’s 
good intentions may be fulfilled. 

« 

19. Another benediction (from leaf 115 — 118 ), tiiat all animal beings 
may be protected and defended against all sorts of evil. 

20. Sans. Sad-cUiarmdsmrityupasthdnam. Tib. W Dam -pahi- ch'hos-dran- 
pa-rti/6-var-bxhag-pa, (from leaf 118—455, or the end of this volume, as also 
the next following three volumes.) True moral, or the recollection of one’s 
self (in all one’s doings.) There are instructions on all sorts of moral duties, 
delivered by Shakya at a place called Naluti, near Rajagriha (in Magadh'a). 
pn the, ten immoral actions, and the ten virtues the reverse of the former. 
The fruits or consequences of good and bad actions. Places of transmigrations. 
Rewards and punishments. 

(Hi) OK THE TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 

Contents— Continuation of stories on the fruits or consequences of good 
and bad actions. Description of the places of good and bad transmigrations., 

(Yi) OR THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 

Contents — Continuation of stories on similar subjects with those in ^ the 
two former volumes. The gods of the H thab-bral (Sans. Yamd) heaven — 
their actions, and the fruits of their works. Description of the pleasures 
enjoyed there by the gods. Through what virtuous works may one be born 
there, in his future transmigration. Exhortation to good* works (in verse.) 
Praise of charity, morality, chastity, &c. Good and bad works. The ten im- 
moral actions. Paradise and hell. Descriptions of them. The moral of several 
stories. Several stories or moral tales, told of good and bad actions. Lust, 
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passion, ignorance, the source oi; misery, verses hortative to virtue, descrip- 
tion of vice. 

(Ra) or the twentV-fifth volume. 

f 

Contents — Continuation of stories like those in the three former volumes, 
to the leaf 348. And here ends the work that had been commenced on the 
1 1 8tli leaf of the Za volume. * • • 

From leaf 348 — 474, or the end of the volume, there are yet the following 
works s — 

1. Sans. Mdydjdlam. Tib. t 43 ) Sgyu-mahi-dra-va. From leaf 348 — 373. 

t 

The illusory net, or ornamental covering. Sha'kya at M nyan-yod. # (Sans. 

f § # 

Shrdvasti.) His instruction to the priests on the several deceptions of men in 
their judgments*— of the reality of external objects — and of the soul. 

« 

2. Sans. Vimbisara-pratyut-gamana. Tib. Gzugs-chansnying-pos-bm- 

'< * 

ra. From leaf 373 — 383. Description of a visit made to Sha'kya, in a grove 

near Ra'jagrtha, by the king of Magada ShrSnika (or Shrinya) Vimbisa'ra’ 

< 

(Tib. t 45 )) Invitation and solemn reception of Sha'kya by that king. ‘ His 
instruction to him on forming right* notions and judgments of the external 
objects, and of the soul. On careful (or dependent) concatenation of things. 
Offers made by the king of Magadha to Sha'kya and to his disciples with 

I 

respect to the means of their subsistence. * 

3. Sans. Shunyatd. Tib. Stong-pa-nyid. Emptiness. From leaf 383 — 

Shakya speaks to Kun-ogah-vo on that subject. c 

4. Sans. Media shunyata. Tib. ( 47) Stong-pa-nyid- ch’hen-po. Ditto. 

5. Sans. Dhwaj-dgra. Tib. W Rgyalmts'han-mch'hog. The chief ban- 
ner or sign. From leaf 402 — 411. Sha'kya’s instruction to some merchants 
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of Yangs-pa-chan (Sans. VaishaU) on the good.effects of remembering Buddha, 
the law, and the priests. (Sans. Buddha , Dharma, and Sangha.) 

6. Sans. Pancha-trayam (for Tri-panchashaka) . Tib. W I Jfa-gsum-pa. 
The tract consisting of fifty-three Mas. From leaf 411 — 185. Shaky a 
speaks to his disciples on some distinctions with respect to the soul, and 
emancipation. 

• f. Sans. Shila kshipata sutra. Tib. C 50 ) TUdo-hp’hangs-paki-mdo. A 
sutra on a stone cast away. From leaf 425 — 458. There is a story told, how 
the inhabitants of the city of Kusha (in Assam) made arrangements for the 

• i 

reception of Sha'kya, and endeavoured to put aside from the road a huge 
stone, without being able to move it. Sha'kya arrives there, and on their 
request casts away the stone, or exhibits several miracles with it, and gives 
them lessons on the various kinds of the powers of the Tathdgatas — their 
omniscience— that they know the several divisions and mansions of the differ- 
ent kinds qf beings ; as also the conception, duration, and destruction of the 

a 

world — further instruction on transmigration and final emancipation. 

8/ Sans. Kum&ra drishtanta su tra. Tib. (M) Gzhon-nu-dpehi-mdo. A sutra • 
on the example of youth. From leaf 458—1460. Gautama (Sha'kya) on the 
request.of the king of Kosala (Sans. PrasSna jita, Tib. Gsal-rgyal) tells him 
that it is very true, according as people say of him, that he has arrived at the. 
supreme perfection, Although he is not yet old. 

p. Sans. Dhatu-behutaka sutra. Tib. < 52 > K'hams-mang-pohi-mdo. From 
legf 460 — 468. A sutra on the several regions or kingdoms (of the senses.) 
Shakya tells to Kun-z>gah-vo, that the wjse, who are acquainted with the 
nature of those several kingdoms, may be free from all fear. 

10. Sans. Gandi sutra. Tib. Gandihi-mdo. From leaf 468 — 471. 
A sutra on the Gandi (a plate of mixed metal to be struck as a bell.) Shakya, 
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at the request of the king of Kosala (< GsaUgyal ) instructs him how to make 
and use the Gandi . 

11. Sans. Gandi-samaya-sutra. Tib. ^ Gandihi-dus - kyi - tndo. From 
leaf 471 — 473. A sutra on the time of using the Gandi. 

12. Sans. Kahjana-mitra sevanam. Tib. ( 55 > DgS -vahi -hikes ■ gnyen-bsten- 
pa.' Leaves 473, 474. On keeping a religious guide. Sha'kya tells to 
Kun-z)Gah-v,o the several advantages of one's having a spiritual preceptor. * 

(La) or the twenty-sixth volume. 

. 

There arc in this volume thirty-five separate works. The titles of them 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short remarks on their oontentp, 
are as follow : — 

1. Abhinis'hkramana-su'tra. Tib. ^’ 6 ) Mnon -par - hbtjung- vahi- mdo. A 
sutra on the appearance (of Sha'kya in a religious character). From leaf 
1 — 189. Accounts of the life of Sha'kya, and on the origin of the Shakya 
race. 

r Notr. — They are mostly the same as have been told in the third volume of the Dulva, from 
leaf 419 — 446, and in the Lalila~vutara. See the second volume of the Mdo Class. 

i 

2. Sans. Bhihshu-prareju sutra. Tib. Dgi-slong-la-rab-tu-gc/tes^pahi 

xjvfo. A most agreeable su tra to a Gelong, or priest. From leaf 189 — -192. 
Sha'kya on the request of Nye-var-z/khor, (Sans. Upali) the compiler of the 
JJulva class, tells the good and bad characters of a Gelong. Commendation 
of chastity and of good morals. * t • 

3. Sans. Shila-samyagata-sutra. Tib. t58) Ts'hul -k' brims -yang- dag -par - 
Idan-pahi-mdo. Leaves 192, 193. A sutra on purity of manners. Praise 
of good morals. 
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4. Sans. Shub-dshvbha-p'hala-parikaha. Tjb. <") DgS-va-dang-mi-dgS-vahi- 

hbras-bu-brtag-pa. From leaf 193 — 197. Examination of the fruits of good 
and bad works. . 

5. Sans. Vimukta mdrga dhuta (or bkuta,) guna nirdSsha, Tib. (fi0) 
Rnam-par-grol-whi-lam-las-shyangs-pahi-yon -tan -bstan pa. From leaf 198 — 
217. Description of the good qualities acquired by an analytical judgment. 

• 6. Sans. Ayusparyanta sutra . Tib. ( 61 > Ts'hShi-mt'kalii-mdo. From leaf 
817 — 228. The life’s end. Enumeration of the duration of life of the six 
kinds of animal beings, according to the length of days and years of each of 
them. 

7. $ans. A'yupatti yatkd kdro pariprichctiha, Tib. (62) Ts'hi-hp'ho-va-ji- 
1 tar-gynr-pa-zkus -pahi-vcido. From leaf 228 — 243. A sutra, in which is 
asked (and answered) what will happen after death. Delivered by Sha'kya 
at the request of Zas-gtsang, the king of Ser-skya (Sans. Capita), on the 
occasion of a funeral celebrated with great solemnity". 

8. Sans. Anityatd sutra. Tib. ^ Mi-xtag-pa-nyid-kyi - mdo. A sutra 

on instability. Leaves 143, 144. Several instances of instability — as health,, 
youth, wealth, and life, &c. • 

9. • Sans. On ditto. From leaf 144 — 146. Enumeration of several perish- 
able things. t # 

• \ 

10. Sans. Sqnfndna Ska dasha nirdesha. Tib. t 64 ) H du-shes-bchu-gch ig- 
b stay-pa. Leaves 146, 147. Enumeration of eleven things to be had in 

remembrance — or consideration at one’s death. 

• • 

11. Sans. Vaishali prave'sha sutra. Tib. (65) Yangs-pahi*grong~k'hyer-du - 
hjug-pahi-mdo. From leaf 247 — 253. Entrance into f itshati (a city where 
now Allahabad is). Sha'kya being in a grove near that city, at the time 
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of an epidemic malady, directs Kun-ogah-vo (Sans. A'nanda) to go to the gate 
of the city, and to repeat there some mantras and benedictory verses. 

Note.— This has been described at large above. See Duiva khd, from leaf 120—133. 

12. Sans. Bhadraka rdtri. Tib. (6C > Mts'kan-mo-bxang-po. Good night. 

From leaf 253 — 257. How to consider the past, present, and the future 
times ; accompanied with some mantras. .Another sutra, leqf 265. Ditto, 
parents must J)e honoured, leaf 267. • • • 

13. Sans. Chatussatya sutra. Tib. (° 7 > Uden-pa-bzhihi-mdo. Leaves 267, 
268. On the four truths. 

« < 

14. Sans. Artha vinishckaya. Tib. f 68 ) Don-rnam-par-nes-pa . From leaf 

268 — 295. On the true meaning of some articles ; as of the five aggregates 
of bodily substances, the eighteen regions of the senses, and other common 
places in the Buddhistic system. 

15. Sans. A rtha-vighus'ht'd. Tib. Don-rgyas-pa. From leaf 2 95 — 303. 
Comprehensive expressions. Sha'riht-bu addressing the priests ( Gelongs ) 
enumerates several articles of the Buddhistic doctrine concerning the priests, 
to be either avoided or practised, or committed to memory. 

16. Adbhuta dharma paryuya. " Tib (70 > Rmad-du-byung-va-zhes-bya-va- 
ch'hos-kyi-vnam-grangs. From leaf 303 — 308. The enumeration of several 
marvellous things, by Sha'kya to Kun-dgah-vo. 

17. Sans. Tathagata prativimha pratis’hfha anushaksq. Tib. (7,) JJe- 
bzhin-gshegs-paki-gzugs-brnyan-gzhag-jwhi-p’han-yon. From leqf 308 — {311. 
T t lie advantages arising from laying up (or keeping) the image of Tathagata „• 
told by Sha'kya! 

18. Sans. Chaitya jyradakshtna gdthd. Tib. (n > M ch'hod-xten-bslior-vahi- 
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From 

SHA'Kvi’s Mis#er la'hS question, on the advahtagesof building Cfcstyn? to; 
and imagesof, Tathdgata. "’ *• 

SO. Sans. i?Aa gdtha, Tib. ( 74 > T^hig»-su~bchad-pa-gckig-pa. A 
stanza, containingtbe praise of Sha'kYa, that ‘nowhere is to he found any 
one lika him. 



31. Saps. Chatur gdihd. Tib. t 7 *) T*% tg***Jbehad^-bxki-pa. Four 

stanzas On the adoration ot Taikdgatois. " ' ^ 

23. Sans. Naga-rdja bhtri-gdthd. > Tib. / 7 ®) K/wAi - rgyal^po - r«n - sgrphi~ 
te'higs-m-hchad-pa. Sopne verses or stanzas on the story of Bue ri (a N&ga 
raja). From leaf 321 — 329- By Sha'kya, for instruction to the priests; y 

23. Sans. Uddna-mraga. Tib. {77 > Ch'hed-duJnyod-pahi-U’homs. From 

leaf 329 — 40Q. Reflections oh various subjects, in. verse, containing many 
moral and prudential maxims, in thirty -three chapters. The subjects or 
titles of the chapters are of the following speder; as, instability, cupidity, 
affectidh, chastity, agreeable things, *jgOod morals* good actions, word or 
speech, belief or gpety, priest, way, honour or respect, injury, recollection, 
anger, Tathagatd, experience, acquaintance, deliverance from pain, vice, 
happiness, the' mind or the soul, &c. These reflections were collected by 
jDfiRA-achoM-PA-CH’HOS-SKYOB, (Sans. Arhan dharma rakshita.) \ 

24. Sans. r Sadjana-pumska. Tib. ^ . Skyes-bu-dam-jfa. The holy or 

excellent man. The character of his charity told by Sha'kya to the priests. 
LeqfiOl. * 
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25. Sans. Npnda pravrajya su'tra. Tib* T)gah-vo-rab-tu -byung-vahi- 

m do. A su'tra on Nanda’s entering into the religious order of Sha'kya. 
He asks of Sha'kya what one may obtain by taking the religious character, 
and hp enumerates to him the seveAl advantages thereof. 

26. Sans. Dfoatd-su tra. Tib. Lkahi-mdo. Leaf 409- Moral maxims, 
in verse, in the form of a dialogue between Sha'kya and a god, who visited 

4 * C 

him during the night. 

27. Sans. Alpa devatd su'tra. Tib. Lhahi-mdo-nyung-gn. A small 
sutra of a god. A god visiting Sha'kya, asks of him, in verse, by what 
works or merits one may obtain heaven; and he answers hinv (again in 
verse) telling, that by not committing any of the ten immoral actions, one 
may gain heaven or paradise. 

28. Sans. Chandra su'tra. Tib. Zla-vahi-mdo. Leaf 409. Sha'kya at, 
Champaha (Sans. Champavati). The moon being seized on by (Sans. Rahu), 
a god residing there resorts to Shakya, and begs his protection. His in- 
struction to him. 

29. Sans. Knia gar a su'tra. Tib. (83) K’hang-bu-brtsegs-pahi-mdo. From 

leaf 410 — 415. Sha'kya ‘(on the request of Kun-dgah-vo, tells the merits 
of observing some religious ceremonies. * 

30. No Sanscrit title. Tib. f 84 ) Gnas-\\jog-gi-mdo. J*eqf 421. A suit a 

on a Brahman of that name (or Capila the Rishi). His Conversation with 
Sha'kya at Serskya (Sans. Capita). After some instruction by Sha'kya, In- 
takes refuge with Buddha. “ 

31. Sans. Nandika sutra. Tib. ^ I) gah-va-chan-gyi-mdo. Leaf 425. 
On the request of Nandika, a follower of Buddha, Sha'kya enumerates 
the evil consequences of the ten immoral actions. 
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1 38. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (8S > W^hat^gsU-gyumdo. ^On theuae of a 
staff (with some tinkling ornaments on it) by the priests. 

33. Sans. Bharma^ckohro-sutra^ Tib. -<W) Ch’hos *kyi - bh’hor -loki - mdo. 
From leaf 485— -431. Sha'kya, at Vdrdnasi, tells to his first d,io«pip% how 
his mind has been evolved to see the truth, and how he found the supreme 
wisdom. 

34. Sans. Karma-vibhdga. Tib. W Las-rnam~par-\ibyed-pat Explanation 

on the consequences of moral actions, by Sha'kya to Shuka, a young 
j Brahman. . 

35. Saps. Dherma vibhdga-ndma-dherma-granfha. Tib. (»> Las-kyi-xnam- 
jtar-hgyur-va-xhes-bya-va-ch'^os-kyi -gzkung. From leaf 464 — 181. A religious 
tract, on the explanation of the causes and consequences of one’s works or 
moral actions, by Sha'kya, at M nyan-yod (Sans. Shruvasti) on the request of 
Shukomanava (a Brahman,) who had asked, Whence the evil and good 
among men ? There is an enumeration of several religious and moral merits. 
Fruits to be obtained by such and such merits. 


(S/U) OR THE TWF.NTY4SEVENT 



OLUME. 


The title of this volume is, in Sanscrit, Karma Shataka ; in Tibetan, W 
La$-hxgya-t'kam-pq. A hundred works or actions. There are told, in this 
volume, many stbries or moral tales, to shew the merits or demerits of several 
individuals in former transmigrations. In the beginning of each story the 
ilidividual or the subject is specified, together with the place where the story 
is said to have happened. Among the places, is mentioned ‘Mithila also ; but 
most frequently M nyan-yod (Sans. SJtravasli, in Kosala) Rdjagriha , Vaishali , 
Capita, and Varanasi (by their Tibetan names.) 
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(Sd) or the tweoty-eighth volume. 

In this volume also, to leaf 196, ,is the continuation of the Karma 

\ . \ 

ShataJea , or stories and moral tales.' Afterwards come other' works, under the 
following titles : — ' 

,'*0. Sans. Damamuko. Tib. ildmngs-bluh. From leaf 196 - — 464. The 
wise and the (dumb) fool. There is a collection of several' stones on the wise 
and foolish actions of menr. At the end it is stated, that this work, it seems, 
ha»s been translated from Chinese. • » 

9. Sans. Dirgha-naJe’ha-parivrqjaha pariprickch'ha. Tib. Km-tu-xgyu- 
xen-rings-hyis-zhus-pa. Leaf 466. A sutra taught by Gautama (Sha'kya) 
on the request of Dikgiia-nak’ha (one with long nails), a wandering ascetic, 
who asks him on several points, and what have been his former moral merits* 
that he enjoys now such fruits of his actions, and possesses such wonderful 
qualities. 

. r 3. Sans. Maitri sutrem. Tib. t 93 ) Byams-pahi-mdo. A sutra on Maitri 
(or Ajita, Tib. Ma~p'kam }i the invincible) the next Buddha to appear here- 
after— his great perfectioijG, and the time of his coming. Delivered by 
Sha'kya when he was in the Nyagrodha vikara, at Capita, on the bank* of the 
Rohini river. At the . request of Sila'rihi-bu, Sha'kya ( here foretells .the 
gradual decay of his doctrines. ’ 

4. ,Sans. Maitriya vyakarana. Tib. Byams pa-lung-bstan-pu. From 
leaf 477 — 488. A narration (or prediction) of Maitriya by Sha'kya, &Ti 
the request of Sha rihi-bu. The* circumstances of his future descent, incar- 
nation, birth, and the great happiness, at that time, of all animal beings, are 
/ 

here described in verse, in poetical language. 

S 
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''Tjrerfflre in^vpluine % following works ,? ( , , 

l^Sans- m^&Wfr-aix&dtp iMfc;; fib. ®> Gmgrfio4$^gf : pahu 
rtogs^btfod’pa&&a$a.» A hundred, legendary stories of Gang-po (Sans. 
Puma) &C.&& and of others. GAtf<j-po* a ricfc and respectable Brdhjttan, 
invites and entertains S^a'xya togetbenrith his disciples — heats his inkrtic- 
tion, and being convinced of his suj^rnatu^d powers, takes refuge with him. 
It is repeatedly stated in this volume that about that time, " all sorts 
of gods and demigods, longs andgreat officers, rich tperchant* and many 
other respectably - men, shewed particular respect to Buddha and to the 
Buddha priests, and supplied th^m liberally with all necessary things for their 


subsistence.” ■» v 

• * * * < 
Sl Sans. Jndnaka tu'fra ‘Buddha aeaetdna. Tib. ^ SkesAdan-gyi-mdo- 

san^-rgyasJeyi-rtogs-faAiijod-pa. * The^ltory of Jna'naka, formerly a god, 

afterwards a new incarnation among men — and the narration, how Buddha 

(Shd&f/a) when be had gone to ; the heaven of the gods to instruct there his 

mother, had dispelled the fear of this gdd» with inspect to his future birth 

in an impure animal, ^ 

3. Sans. Sukdrikd avaddna, Tib. <®> P 'f^-mofu-rtogg-pfbhrjod-pa. The 

story of Suka'rijcV. A god perceiving that his next incarnation and birth 

will.be in a hog, utters great fomentation that he spall be deprived of the 

Pleasures «f heaven, and shall be ttimed into an impure animal, a hog. But 

being advised by Indra to take refuge w^th Buddha, he docs so, and upon 

his death, he is born again amongst the gods of a higher heaven, m Galdan, 

(Sans. Tut'hitd). 
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4. Sans. Sumagadha avaddna. Tib. <**) Magadhd-bmng-mohi-Ttogs-pa- 

1 "* * * 

brjod-pa. The story of Sumagadha', tlie daughter of that rich and respectable 
householder at Shrava&ii, in Kosala, who had. endowed Sha K YA with a large 

P t 

religious establishment in a grove. She is married in a distant country from 
her home, where there are no Buddhist s. Being much disgusted with ,the 
rud$„ manners of the naked Brahman priests, and wishing to make her hus- 
band and hi&. relations acquainted with the manners of the Buddhists’, shte 
solemnly, in a prayer, invites Siia'kya and his disciples to a religious enter- 
tainment or feast. They appear next day, successively, in a preternatural 
manner. In the same order as the principal disciples of Sha'kya arrive there, 
she tells to her husband the- character of each of them. Her' piety an£ 
sagacity. Her former moral merits, told by Sha'kya. Aricient prediction 
respecting the degeneration of the priests, and the decline of the doctrine 
of Suakya. 

* 

(A) OR THE THIRTIETH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume twenty-five separate works. The titles of 'them 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short notices on. their contents, 
are as follow : — 

% 

. 1 . Sans. PuRya-bala avaddna. Tib. ’Bsod-nams-stobs-kyi-rlogs-pa - 

brjod-pa. From leaf l — 32. The story of Pgnya-bala, a prince. Dis- 
cussion on which is the best thing from among these five — A handsome body, 

* 1 

industry, skill in arts, sagacity or wit, and fortune or moral merit. It -is 
shewn, that the best thing is fqrtune or moral merit ; since the possession of 
this comprehends all the rest. 

2. Sans. Chandra-prabha avaddna. Tib. (100 > Z la-hod-hyi-rtogs-pa-hrjod- 
pa. From leaf 33 — 48. The story of Chandra-prabha' (.an imaginary 
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Chakramrti, or universal monarch), ; The hagpy state of hi^reign. . His great 
virtue, especially his charity. The character of his two ^principal officers. 
This story' was told by Sha'kYa, and applied- to himself and. to his two 
principal disciples, Sha'riiii-bu and Mongalyana, who were lately deceased, 
to shew their former moral merits; 

3. ' Sans. Skri sSna ataddna . Tib. n0I) Dpal~gyi-$deki-rtog$-pa-brjod -pa . 
tfrom leaf 48—76. On the fruits of charity. The story pf Sbi-se'na, 
(a fancied king) much celebrated for his liberality or charity, who at last 
offered .also his own life. Told by Sha'kya, and applied , to himself and to 

i) 

some individuals among his follo,wers, to shew their former moral merits, and 
that they themselves were the persons that had performed those things. ■ 

4. Sans. Kamka-vama puma yoga. Tib. Gser-mdog-gi-snon^iji- 

$hyor-va. The story of Kanaka-varna', a king. On the fruits of charity, 
or of almsgiving. ' 

5. No Sanscrit title. Tib. ( ,03 ) llgyal-bu-don-grttb- hyi-mdo. From leaf 
85 — 108. A su'tra on the story of Don-gKtjb, a young prince. Subject — 
The fruits or good consequences of charity. ' Told by Sha'kya at Mnyan-yod, 
at the request of Kun-dgah-vo, and applied as above. 

r 

* Note— T his sttira is one of the ancient translations. 


, 6. Sans. Brahqnd jdla sulra. Tib. (,w > Ts'hangs-pahudra-vahi-mdo. Froip 
leaf 108—132. Tile net of Brahma; or on the diversity of opinions con- 
cerning the origin and duration of the world — whether there be any primary 
Chjise of its existence— ^whether it be infinite, perpetual, or eternal, he. fye. 
Told by Sha'kya at a place between Rdjagriha and Pdtaliyulra. 

7. Chinese, l)&ki-p'hdd-bya-na,p'hur-pohu-in-kyeng-su-pkim-(Wu-ayir. 
Tib. T'habs-mVhas-j)a-ch'hen-po-sang.'i-rgyas-drin-lan-bsal>-p(thi-mdo. 
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Front feqf 182— 003... On the „wise mode ofretuming ft kindn?^ } or on 
gratitude, especially towards parents. Translated from. Chinese; , 

8., No Sanscrit title. , Tib ( 10 ?) ■ fega-nyes-kyi-rgyu ■ dang-hbrae-bu-batan- 

pa. From leaf 303 — 320. Instruction on the causes and effects pf good and 
evil (in the world). Told by Sha'kya p» the request of KcN-OGAn-Vo, in the 
prince's grove near Shr&vasli, in Kosala (Tib.. Mnyan-yod). Enumerations of 
several happy.and miserable states of men— of good qualities and. imperfections, 
and many, contrary things; All these are the consequences of moral merits or 
demerits in former lives or transmigrations. . 

9., No Sanscrit title. Tib*. jyge-vh-daJig-mi-dgS-vahi-las ■ kyi-rnam-par- 

min-pa-bstan-pa . From 320 — 336. Instruction on the consequences „of good 


and bad actions. • , v 

10. Sans. Goshringa vyakarafia. Tib. < t09) Bi-glang-ru-tung-bstan-pa. 
From leaf 336— 35k. Some predictions "by Sh\kya, with respect to Go- 
shringa (a mountain), and /i-y«/.(part of Tibet or Tartary.) His benediction 
bestowed on some places., , 

’ 11. Sans. Shdrdularna (for Shardnla nasaka) amdana. Tib. QW'iStag- 

snahi-rlogs-pa-brjod-pq. l^om leaf 35b— k%0. The story of Sha'adu'i.abna, 
the son of Tbisha'nku. Sbla'kya at M nyan-yod. The circumstances of 
Kon-ogah-vo having married {Gzugs-bzang-ma, the handsome-bodied) the 
daughter of a man of the fourth class. A story told by Sha'kya, how in an- 
cient time Tbisha'nku, a chieftain of the Su'dra class, obtained by his ptex- 
terity and learning the daughter of a celebrated Brahman (Padma-vnying-j> 9 ) 
for his well qualified son, Sha'bpula'bna. The great qualifications of Tri- 
sa nku in all sorts of Hindu literature. His dispute with that Brahman. 
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, ^ ' i 'f« ' ' 1 * . " * . . : 

Enumeration or castes, artdaf several parts"ef Hindu scriptures. Translated 
by Ajita SXri^hadra and SbaIkya-rod. 

12. Sans .Ibivadaska tochdnasiUra. Tib. d>0 Mig~hchu-gnyis-pahi-mdo. 

From ^af 4>0^4i27. On some astrological predictions. ‘t. * 

13. Sans. Dhanm chakra pramrtonam. Tib. < m > Ch'hos-hji-hk'hor-h- rob- 

tu-skor-m. Leaves 427, 428.' On turning the wheel of the law, or preaab&ng 
• • • K *’?, 
the religion of Buddha. Sha'kya at Vdranasi instructs bis fivd first disciples 

in the four truths. 

14# Sans. Jdtaka niddnam. Tib.' ' Sltyes-pa-rabs-kyi-gt-eng-gzhi . From 

leaf 432 — 543. Accounts of several births ofSHAKYA and of other Buddhas. 
• 15.* Sahs. AYAnatiya sutra . Tib. Ijchang-lo-chan-gyi-p’ho-brang-gi- 

mdo. From leaf 543 — 558. The four great kings (as Kuvera, Ha'stRa- 
ca'la, &ic.) residing on the four sides of the Jti-rab (Sans. Merit), together 
with their suite, pay homage to §ha'kya, and praise him. His instruction 
to them. ' * 

16. Sans. Mahd-samaya sutra. Tib. ( J,3 > Mdus-pa-ch'hen-pohi-mdo. 
From leaf 558 — 564. A sutra on the great assembly (of the gods of several 

• i • ^ 

heavens). Sha'kya is visited and praised by ^he^gods of the ten corners of 
the world, who adore him, and take refuge with him. Sha'kya calls on his 
Gelongs, and acqufynts them with the characters of those gods. ' * 

17- Sans. Maitri sutra. Tib. (U6) Byams-paki-mdo. From leaf 564 — 574. 
This is a different translation of the sutra above — See the “ Sa" vol. from leaf 
477 — 483* * 

a 

18. Sans. Maitri-bhdvana sutra. Tib: Byams-pa-bsgom-pahi-mdo. 

Shakya tells to his disciples the advantages arising from the practice of 
mercy, or love towards others. 
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19* Sans. Ifanchashika'hyanushafisa sutra. Tib* "t* 19 ) 
p'han-yon-gyi-mdo . ShVkya. on the request Of an hdusehoi|fe?]r,t tells him! the 
advantages of not committing any of the five immoral actions ; as, killing, 
stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood, and using intoxicating liquors* . 

20. Sans. Giri A nantfu sutra. Tib. < 1I9J Rihi-kun-dgah-vohi-mdo. ; Gi»r 
Anauda being very sick, Sha'kya directs Kun-ogah-vo to go to him, and 
to tell him such and such representations or considerations, that he may dejiart 
from this world without regret. ' 

, 21. Sans. Nandopananda Ndga Baja damana. Tib. (l20 > Kluki-rgyal~po- 
dgah-vo-nyer-dgah~\idul~mhi-mdo. The taming of two" Ndga Bdjass, called 
Nanda and Upananda, by Sha'kya. His instruction to them. » # 

22. Sans. Mahd Kashyapa sutra. Tib. Hod-srung-ch'ken-pohi-mdo. 
Ijeaf 594. Ka'shyapa (one of Sha'&yA’s principal disciples) suffering once t 
in a heavy sickness, having been visited and instructed by Sha'kya to make 
reflections dn such and such articles, is restored again to health. 

23. Sans. Surya sutra. Tib. W Nyi-mahi-mdo. Leaf 595. Surya, 

dr the sun, being seized on by Ra'hu, the god of that planet being ttfraid 
addresses Bhagava'n, andftbegs for his protection. The Buddha commands 
Ra'hu tp retire. • 

" 24. Sans. Chandra sk'tta. Tib. (123) Zla-vahi-mdo. Tpe moon also being 
overtaken by Ra hu, the god of that planet likewise resorts *for protection to 
Bhagava'n. 

* 25. Sans. Mahd mangold sutra . • Tib. Bkra-skis-ch'hen^pohi-mds. 

•» 

Leaf 597. A sutra on great prosperity or glory. Taught by Sha'kya, at 
the request of some gods who had visited him, at Mnyan-yod (Sans. Shra- 
vasti ) by night. 
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VI.(MYANG-fo>AS.) v V 

' . Anotherdi vision of the Kah-gyur , styled in Tibetan f iaB > “ Mya-nan- 
las-\idas-pa, n .ox by contraction, ** Afyarag-lufo#,’’ (Sans. Nirvana), contains two 
volumes,, marked by iTa and Khd, the two first letters of the Tibetan alphabet 
The, title of these two volumes is, in Sanscrit, “ Mahd parinirvan'a syfoa.*’ 
Tibf. w Ydngs-su-mya-fian-las-hdas-pa-ch'hen-pohuTndo" A sutra on the 
entire deliverance from pain. Subject — Shalva’s death, under a pair of 
Sal trees, near the city of Kuvjia, (Tib.‘/ J27 >) or Kdmarupa in Assam. Gr^at 
lamentation of all sorts of animal beings on the approaching death of Sha'kya 
—their offerings or sacrifices presented to him — his lessons, especially with 
respect to the soul. His last moments his funeral — how his relics were divided, 
and where deposited. 


VII. (GYUT.) 

r 

The last division of the Kah-gyuri is that of < l > “ llgyud-sdS," or sim- 
ply “ J&gyud” Sans. “ Tantra” or the Tantra dlass, in twenty-two volumes. 
These volumes, in general, contain mystical theology. There are descriptions 
of several gods add goddesses. Instructions for preparing the mandates, or 
circles, for the reception of those divinities. Offerings or sacrifices presented 
to them for obtaining their favour. Prayers, hymns, charms, &c. &c. addressed 
to them. There are also some works on astronomy, astrology, chronology, 
medicine, and natural philosophy. The titles (both Sanscrit and Tibetan) of 
the several works, according to the volumes marked by the letters of the 
Tibetan alphabet, are as follow ; — 

• • 
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. % 

(Ka) or THE FIRST volume. 

i 

There are in this volume fourteen separate works, as, 
l.,Sans. Manju shrijnana-mkcasya param4rthanasa%giH.!Tib. < a ) JJjam- ■ 
djxd-y6shes-s$ms-dpahi-don -dam -pa At -mts'han -yang-dag-par-hrjod-pa. From 
leaf 1 ( 7 - 18 . Enumeration of the several names or epithets of Manju-Sri, the. 
god of Avisdom, or the essence of all Buddhas. Told by Sha'kya at the* 
request of jRdorje'-hch’chang (Sans. Pajradhara or Pant). These names or . 
epithets are expressive of the attributes pf the first moral being. 

2. Sans. Shakti-desha. Tib. Dvang-mdor-bstan-pa. From leqf 18 — 28. 

On empowering one, or bestowing supernatural power upon any one* by a« 
divinity. The several kinds of it explained by Sha'kya, at the request of 
Dava Z AN T o-ro, a king of Skambhala. . 

3. Sans. Par amddi- Budd/ta uddhnta shriMla chakra ( ndma Tantra- 
Rdjd). Tib. ^Ictichog-gi-dang-pohisangs-rgyas-lus-byung-va-rgyud-kyi-rgyaf- 
po-d pal-dus-hyi - h khor - lo. , A principal tantra, styled the venerable Kdla- 
chakra , issued from the supreme or first BuddJta. This is the first original • 
work of a Tantrika system that originated in the north, in the fabulous 

i 

Shamhhala. It Avas introduced into India in the tenth century, by ChiIuupa, 
and into Tibet in the eleventh. There are in this work soipe calculations of 
certain epochs, and mention is made of Makha, and somb predictions respect- 
ing the rise, progress, and decline of the Mahomedan religion. This also Avas 
■ 

delivered by Sha'kya at the request of Da-jwjang 0) a king of S/tamhhald! 
The subject, in general, of this volume, is cosmography, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, and the description of some gods. 
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4. Sans, Shri kala chakra uttara tantra-ryja-tantra hridqya-ndma. Tib. (6 ) v 
Dpal-dus-kyi-hh&jk-lohi-rgyud-kyi-rgydl-pohi-phyi-ma-rgyatl-kyi-snying-po-Khes- 
bya-va . The latter kala chakra, or the essence of the Kala chakra tantra. 
Taught by Sha'kya, on the request of Dava-zang-po. 


5. Sans. Shbka-prakriya. Tib. < 7) Dvang-gi-rab-tu-byed-pa. Explanation 

on empowering one, or bestowing on one supernatural power. # 

• • t % 

6. Sans. Sarva Buddha satna yoga ddkini jdla nambara. Tib. < 8) Sangs- 
Tgyas-thains-chad-Tnavi-par~sbyor-va-mkhah-\\gro-sgya~ma-hdk-vahi-mck'chog. 
The union of Samis aka, a Ddkini, with all the Buddhas ; or on the secret 
powers of nature. The identity of all the Buddhas with the first moral being. 


# * 

7. Sans. Sarva kalpa sdmuckhaya. Tib. TXtogs-pa-thams-chadA \dus-pa . 
A collection of all sorts of judgments, &c. — a tantra on Sambaua. 


8. Sans. H6 vajra. Tib, < ,0 > Kyb~rdo-rjb. A tantra on a god, or a set 
of gods of that name. * ' * 


9. Sans. Ddkini vajra panjara. Tib. (1,) MAhah-hgro-ma-rdo-rj6-gur. A 
tantri on a goddess of that name. 

10. Sans. Malta t/iiulra tilakam . Tit>. ( 12 > Phyag-rgya-ch’hen-pohi-thigdb. 
A tantTa descriptive of the Supreme being, or the cause of all causes. Ques- 
tions — Whence originated Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Rudua, &e.? Which «is 
the greatest being? How many of them are there? 

*11. Sans Jndna garbha. Tib. ?J3 > Ye-shes-snying-po. Essence of wis- 
dom. A tantra of the kind called Malm Yogini. * 
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' 

12. Sans. Jwina tifaham. Tib. 00 Ye-shes-thigM. A mark or token 
of wisdom, (a Yogini tantra). 

13 Ditto, another tantra of the same description. 

14. Sans. Taiwa pradipam. Tib. ( l5 > De-hho-na-nyid-hji-sgron-ma. A 
light to find the divine nature or essence ; or on the identity of the human 
soul, with the divine essence. 

\ 

(Km) on Tim sr.coNn voi.pm. 

There arc the four following separate works m this volume : — 

1. Sans. Laghu sambara . Tib. (16 > \lde-mch' hog-nyung-gu. t A tantra 
on Sambara and Bi'uuka, two demons or gods. How to prepare the 
numdahs or circles for thorn, and by what offerings or sacrifices they are to be 
rendered propitious. Ceremonies to be performed. Hymns, prayers, mantrap 

2. Sans. Abhidhana. Tib. (J7) M non-par ~b rjod-pa. A mystical tantra 

* 

on the Sambara class. Enumeration of several Yoginis, Ddhinis, and several 
saints with the title Vajrn . Offerings — many superstitious ceremonies to bo 
performed at their invocation— many mantras to be repeated. On the mystical 
union with God. 

3. Sans. Sambara . Tib. Idde-mch'hog. Another tantra on Barbara. 
Maud alas, offerings, ceremonies, mantras , charms. 

4. Sans. Fajraddka. Tib. ^ lido-yS-\nhhah-hgro. A principal font t a 
on V a JR A Da'ka (a kind of saint equal to the Buddhas). There arc, likewise, 
alb sorts of superstitious ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any speci- 
fied prosperity. ‘ In general these saints, as SamBxvea, Hi/huka. Vajra 
Da'ka, Yog ini's, Dakini's, are represented to be equal to the Buddhas in 
power and sanctity. There are seveiol mantras and lija-mantras for each 


' o 
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) > 4 * 

of them, to be repeated, by which they may be rendered propitious to grant 

the desires of those that address themselves to them. 

* 

( Ga) or the* third volume. 

■3 

There arc in this volume seven separate works, under the following titles, 

in Sanscrit and Tibetan : — . " 

* 

*1. Sans. Shri D'akan'n'ava. Tib. W Y)paKmUiah-\\gro~xgy<t-mU'ho. From 
kaf\ — 192. The names of a particular saint or divinity, or a set of gods and 
goddesses, 

2. Saijs. Shri hh'uka atabhuta. Tib. Dpal-khrag- hthung- mrion - par- 
\ibyung»va. From leaf 192^-236. The forthcoming of He iiuka, a deified 
saint of the character of Siva. 5 

. 3. Sans. Vujra rdrd/ti abhidhana. Tib. ^ Tldo-xji?-phag-nio-\x\ft0n-par- 

hbyuug-m. From leaf 23d — 246. The origin or appearance of Va'ra'jii, 
a goddess, one of the divine mothers, having much resemblance in her charac- 
ter to Durga'. 

*1. Sans. Yogini mhcharya . Tib. Tbud-hbyor-mahi -kuu -tit spyod-pa. 

Fiom leaf 2 Id — 26*2. The continual practice of Yogini , or continual me- 
ditation on the divine nature. 

, 5. Sans. Chatur yogini mm put a tnntru. Tib. ( 4 l ) Unal-hbyor-ma-bxhilti- 
Hi a xbyor-gyUxgyuh. From leaf 262 — 274. A tantra on four Yogini# putting 
tli<'tr mouths together. 

\ (i. Sans. Sampnti. Tib. a ’^ Yang-tlag-par-ibyor-va. From leaf 274 — 

.‘>98. The pure union (with Vajra Satwa,. the supreme intelligence), or the 
uniting of method with wisdom. (Tib. (2h > Thabs-dangshc/t-rab. Sans. Upaya 
amj PrajnS ) 
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7. Sans. Vajra vtahd kala fcrodha ndtha rahdsya siddhi bhava tantra. 
Tib. C* 7 > 1 )pa/-cdo-rje-nag , -po-ch'hen-po-fchros-poki-tngon-po-gifang-va-dfit>s~grub- 
htyung-vahi-rgyud. From leqf 398 — 483. A tantra on Vajra Maha' Kala. 
a particular divinity. 

The speaker in the above specified first work (as in some others also) 
is V.ajka Satwa, the Sam bar a, the Bhaoavan, who answers to the 
queries of Vajra vara'hi with respect to her origin, and the reason wh£ 

> she was produced ( leaf 27. in the first work— she has several names 
according to the countries in which she is worshipped). Linga zndBhaga 

4 ♦ 

(emblems of the procreation and productive powers of nature.) Explication 
of the several mystical meanings of several letters, ( leaf 21. Illusory existence 
of things. Mystical union with God. The ignorant is bound or tied, the 
wise is free. The principal divinities described in the above works (besides, 
many others of inferior rank) are EIr'kitka and Vajra va'ra'iii. with some 
others of the divine mothers, especially Ma'aiaki. Instruction how to pre- 
pare the mandala with all its appendages (images of divinities of different 
orders, perfumes, incenses, flowers, &c.). Mantras and bija-mantras h) be 
repeated,* There are no mantras of such efficacy as those of IIu'ruka and 
Vajra vara'hi. Every tiling may be obtained by them. And it 1 is by 
them that one may be delivered from the miseries of vice. Kites and 
ceremonies to be performed for obtaining any specified prosperity. Leaf 
234. Several kinds or species of the universal soul or spirit Great mystery 
of the existence of God. There are several passages containing excellent idejp 
of the Supreme being. The work No. 1, was translated by an Indian Pandit 
called Adwaya Vajua, and Yonta'nba n, a Tibetan Lotsdva. 

* Note This is the beginning of one of those Mantras: “ Om> Namo Biiaoava'ti Vajra 

V'araux A’rya^ Paba'jitb', Thai loka^ma'tk' Maha' Vmr aism «vab i Sarva Biiv'ta Bkaya'- 
iahe', Maha' Vajba," 4c 4c. , 
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(Ns) OR THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume fifteen separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Anavila ( Tantra-raja.) Tib. (*) li n yog-pa -nted-pa (Rgyud-Jcyi- 
tgyaljpo.) Fronp leaf 1 — 5. A principal tanira , styled the “ universal?” or 
the “pure one.” The idea of the Supreme being, according to different 
theories. Instruction on the manner of sitting, meditating, and forming the 
idea of \he supreme intelligence. Translated by the Indian Pandit G ay , 

ohara, and the Tib. Lotsard Gelong Sha'kya-yeshes. 

• # . 

3. Sans. Shri Buddha kapdla, Tib. ^ Dpal-sangs-rgyas-fkod-pa. From 
leaf b — 88. “The holy Buddha skull” — name of a mystical divinity. The 
salutation is thus — Reverence be to Sri Buddha Kafa'la. Direction how 
to prepare a square mandal, with the required things in it Mantras addressed 
to Buddha Kapai.a and Buddha Kapa'iini. This tantra was told by 
BuddHa Kapa'lini', a Maha Yogini, at the request of Vajra Pan i , a 
Bodhisatwa ' There are several charms of mantras, which are stated to be of 
threat efficacy. 

3. Sans. Mah ^ Maya. Tib. fi0) Sgyu-hpkrul-ck’ hen-mo. From leqf 

i8 — 44. A short? tantra treatise delivered by Maha' Ma'ya' or Vajra 

Da KIni, (one of the divine mothers) on the secret powers of nature. 

* 

* 4. Sans. Vajra Arali. Tib. (31 J Iddo-rje-drali. From leaf 44 — 50 
Name of a deified Buddha. There are several superstitious ceremonies to be 
performed to acquire superhuman powers. Translated by GayadhaRa and 
Geloiig Sha'kya-yesiii:s 
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5. Sans. Rigf A' rali. Another tanlra of the same kind as the preceding 
From leaf 50 — 57. Delivered by Rigi, a YogSswara, on the request of 
A'ram, another Maha Yogi. Translators as in the preceding. 

6. Sans. Shri Chatur pitkak. Tib. Dpat-gdanAndti-pa, From leaf 
57 — 128. Salutation — Reverenee be to the merciful Chenhe sik. (Sans. 
AvahUswara.) A Tantrika treatise on the purification of the soul, and the 

* I Q 

mystical union with the Supreme being. There are several mandalas to be 
made, and many ceremonies to be performed, and mantras to be repeated for 
, obtaining entire emancipation. Translated by Khan-po (Sans. XJpadhydya), 
Gayadhara, and Lotwod Gos-las-chas. 

7- Sans. Mantra ahia. Tib. Snags-kyi-eh'ha. From leaf 128—168. 
Part of a Tantrika treatise. Salutation — Reverence to the merciful A'kya 
Avai.oke'swara This is an abridgment of the preceding tantra, or of the 
large work whence it has been taken. Translators as above. 

8. Sans. Chatur pithd mafia yogini g ninja sarta tantra raja. Tib. W 
Jinal-\\byor-ma-Uiam8-chml-g8ang~vahi-rgyud-kyi-TgyaI-pa-&pal-gdan-\)iihi-pa- 
zhes-bya-va. From leaf 166 — 227- A principal tantra on the mysteries of 
all Yoginis (or the four noble seats.) Dclhered by Bhagavax (Yajra 
Saturn) at the request of Vajra Pax i", on the same subject as the tw o 
preboding norks Translated by Smrui Jna'na kirtti. 

9 Sans. Ackala ftalpa. Tib. <*> Mi-gyo-vahi-rtogs-pa . From leaf 227 — 
24,3. Firm or steadfast judgment. On emancipation. Delivered by Bha- 
Gavan (Sha'kya) after he had triumphed over the devil. There are likewise 

i 

instructions for preparing the mandalas , performing the ceremonies, and for 
repeating several mantras. 
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*■ 16- Sans. Achala mahd gukya tantra. JRk t 38 ) Mt-^hoaki~§mng-tgyud- 
ck'hetbpo From leaf 248 — 246. The * immovable,” or “ permanent,” (a 
great mystery.) Some ceremonies apd mantra*. 

H 

*’ 11. Sans. Krodka rdja sarva mantra gvhya tantra. Tib. <v ) Frotn leaf 

246 — 250. “The wrathful prince," a mystical tantra. On the means of 

gssuaging wrritji or anger, ceremonies, mantra s. 9 

• 

12. Sans. V yra amrita tantra. Tib, <**> Udo-rjl-bdad-rtsihi-rg-yud. From 
leaf 250 — 8 66. “ Precious ambrosia or the enjoyment of the highest happi- 
ness or beatitude, after final emancipation from bodily existence. Delivered* 
at the {equest of Ma^maki-de'vt. * 

18. Sans. Tara kurukuMS kalpa. Tib. (19) SgroUma-kurukuUk-ttogSypa 
• From leaf 266 — 276. Reasonings on Ta'ea' Kubukulle', a goddess. Cere- 
monies to be performed v ith the, tnandala for obtaining such and such kinds 
of prosperity or happiness. 

,-14. Sans. Vcyra kilaya mu'la tantra khandd. Tib. Rtlo-rjl-phttr-pft 
\rtm-vala-f$>yt(d-kyi-dum-bu.) From leaf 276—291. “The diamond pin*,” — 
part qf an original tantra. 

15 San-.. Mahdkala. Tib. 0,> Nag-po-ch'hen-po From leqf 291 — 85*. 

*• The great, black' one,” a god. The means of liberation out of the ocean of 
transmigrations. Taught by Bhagava n at tlie request of some goddess. 
Mystical* signification 'of the letters in Maiia Ka'la. Explanations »on 
»everal subjects by Bhagava N. on the request of sojjic goddesses or Yogini.\ 
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• f 

( Cm ) OR ^HE FIFTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume seven separate works; under the following titles 
in Sanscrit and Tibetan 1 

1. San s. Shri ckan'da makd ros'hana. Tib. < 42 > D pal-gtu m-po-khro- ro~ 

ch'henrpo . From leaf l — 64. “ The great fierce and wrathful one,” — name of 

a divinity, {leaf 13, styled Devamra.) The salutation is thus— Reverence be* 

to Sri Chandra M aha' ros’h an a. The subject is mystical theory. The 

speakers are Bhaoava'n ( Vajra Satwa) and Bhagava'ti( Prajndpdramijd . ) It 
* 

is in the form of a dialogue, like that between Siva and Duroa', oq Tantrika 
subjects. Bhagavan instructs Bhagava'ti how.to prepare the mandala for. 
the puja of Sri Chan'da Maha' ros’han'a* and how to perform the rites and 
ceremonies. The hearers are Vajra Yogis and Vajra Yooini's. Bha- , 
gava'ti asks also who are they to whom this tantra may be communicated 7 

r 

There are told several modes of empowering a disciple by his spiritual 
teacher (or the initiation into the holy mysteries of the religion) — admoni- 
tibns not to violate his vow or promise. Leaf 37 — 39, there is an expli- 
cation of the several emblems used in the mandala . Besides several other 

i 

miscellaneous subjects, there are many discussions on the nature of the 

human body and the soul, as also on that of the Supreme being. (This is an 
* f 

excellent tantra , and in a good and easy translation.) Translated in the Sit- 

a kya monastery, by the Indian Pandit R atna Sri , and the Tibetan Lotsavd 

Grags-pa-gyel-ts’ham, (Sans. Kirtti Dhwaja.) K • 

2. Sans. Shri' guhy<\ samaja, «Tib. ( 43 > Dpal-gsang-m-hdus-pa. From 
leafQ 4 — 167. A collection of holy mysteries. The salutation both here and 
in the preceding work is addressed to Vajra Satwa (the supreme intelli- 
gence) BhaGava'n, the Vajra Satwa, on the request of five Tathagutas 
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i | i 

" (thin five Dhydni Buddhas) explains the id^St of the Supreme being. Then 
are several discussions on the soul and the Supreme spirit by Vajra, by 
the beforementioned five "TatMgatds, and by M^itrby a. This and the 
preceding „work are Well worthy of being read and studied, .as* they will 
give an idea of what the ancients thought of the humaii soul and of God. 
Translated by A chary a Shraddhakara Varma, and by GSlvttg Rinc«S&t- 
xano-po. * * 

3. Sans. Shri V djru undid abhidhdn a. Tib. ( U) TLdo-rji-phreng-va-vafion- 
par-bx/Mjpa. From leaf 167 — 267. The counting of a rosary of diamonds. 
The salutation is addressed (in Tibetan) to Manju Sri kuma'r biiu't, to 
Rh ag a van, the grfeat VaiAochana, fo Vajra Da 'kin, to Ratna Traya 
tthe three holy ones). Subject — Mystical theology, soul, emancipation, union 
With God, mandalas, ceremonies, mantras. 

The four following works are also of similar contents : — 

4. Sans. Sandhi vydharan a. Tib. f 45 ) Dgongs pa-lung-bstan-pa. From 

ieqfift 7 — 339. The telling of one’s mind (or thought). 

« • 

5. 'Sans. Vajra jndna samuchchhaya . Tib. Y6-ahes-xdd~tji-kun~las~ 

b tus-pa. From leaf 839 — 345. Excellent knowledge (collected from several 

• • 

parts). ) 

j>. Sans. Chatur deviti pariprichchha. Tib. ^ Lha-mo-b&his-ycngs-su- 
xkys-pa. From leaf 345 — 351. Asked by four goddesses. , , 

7 . Sans. Vajra hridaya alankara. Tib. ^JUdo-rjdfm/iiig-po-rgyan. Orna- 
ments of diamond essence (or of the best diamond). Instruction in the holy 
mysteries. 
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ANAfcY£IS OP THB GYUT- 


( ( ClIHA ) OB'’ THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume nine separate works, mid their titles in Sanscrit 

/ • 

and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Nildmbara dkara, Vcyra Parity Indra, tri vinifa. Tib. Gos- 

';nbn-,po-ckan-fag'-na-Ydo-Tje-drag-po-gsum~hduL From leaf 1 — 5. The man- 
ner in which* these tlirce gods, or demons, were subdued by Bhaga’va n 
(Sha'kya), after he had been victorious over the devil. There are some 
mantras. r 

2. Sans. Ilmira tri vinaya, or, Tantra guhya vivarati. Tib. Drag-po- 

gsum-hdul, or, Gsang-vahi-rgyud-mams-kyi-rnampar-hfiyedptt. From leaf 

5 — 11. The subduing (or taming) of three valiant ones, or the explication of. 

tantrika mysteries. Instruction how to prepare the mandalas , and how t<j 

perform the ceremonies. Leqf\Q. On the occasion of sacrificial offerings to 

some of the gods, such ejaculations as these are made — “ Om 1 Brahma', Om ’ 

Vishnu, Om ! Hudra ya, Om 1 Kartika, Om 1 Ganapati, Om 1 Indra ya, 

« 

Om 1 Maha' Ka'la, Om ' Maha' Brahma y a Va lit at ale', Valitatale'. 
Swaha'.” 

« 

3. Sans. Vajra Pan’ l Nildmbara (tantra). Tib. Lag-na-rda-xjb-gfis-sfion- 

jh-than-gyi-rgynd. From leaf 11 — 30. A tantra on Vajra PanY Nlla'm- 
bara. Several mantras to be recited for obtaining any Specified kind of 
prosperity. Leaflet. A mantra is 6f this sort— .“Om 1 Vajra Pan'i', Mivha' 
YXksha (Cuveka) Nila'mbara Hung phat' ” * .• 

4 Sans. Shri v<fv&\chand'a> chitta guhya tantra. Tib. C®) R do-rjl-ghm- 
po-tkugs-kyi gsang-vahi-vgyud. From leqf 2(L— 44. The secrets of the heart 
of Sri Vajra Chan'd'a. Different mantras to be used as the means of 
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assuaging Several specified diseases. Leaf 5S/*There are some expressions very 
like this — “ Nihil est quod non cedat*” or that 'in every'undertaking one may 
succeed by diligent application and perseverance. One. of these expressions 
runs thus— Chi’ hu~yuthigs pa-phra-mo-yis, dus-m-byung-ms'fdtbva^bi^g ; 

By smalt dibps of water a large stone is made hollow after a certain time or, 
“ gutta eavat lapidem* non vi, sad saepe cadendo.” Leaves 80, 40. Thpre% 

an excellent description of the Supreme being, (by Vajra Chan d a to Indra 

* 

and his attendants). Inoka asks him on the use of several mantras ; as of 

y * 

those fpr procuring abundance, assuaging diseases, gaining the victory ovpr 
an enemy, |rtdfor making one’s self strong against every attack. 

* 5. *A later tantra under the former title. From leaf 42 — 51. Indra 

4 

asks BhaoaVaN ( Vajra Chari d' a) on several things, as on the essence of the 
^Supreme being, and some mantras of wonderful effect. 

6. The latest, or last tantra of Vajra Ciia^ d a, at the request of Vajra 
Pan'i" (or Indtd). From leaf 51 — 56. On similar subjects with those in the 
two former works. Ceremonies and nmntras. , 

y. Sans. Nildmbara dhara Vajra Parii' yakehamakd Rudra VajraA'nala 
jihvan tantra. Tib. r,1) Phyag-na-vln-v/S-gos-snon-jifO-chan-gnodsbyin-drag-po- 
ch'hen-tyo~xdo-Tye~nie-lchehi-Tgyiid. From leaf 56— -03. A tantra on that demon 
He asks of Bhagava n to instruct him ’(for the benefit of all animal being#) 
how to prepare the mandalas — how to perform the required ceremonies — what 
things are to be offered to the gods — and how to cure such and such diseases, 
by mantras. * 

8. Suns. Vajra hridaya, vajra jihvana dhararfL— 1%. , Rdo-rje- 

snying-po-xdo-rjedchi-dmb-pahriffsunss. From leaf 93 — 06. Diamond essence, 
dr tlje causing the fall of thunderbolts. A dhararii, or mysterious preservative 
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ANAMfSIS OF THE GYUT, 


- t * 

against all sorts of evil. Delivered by Bhagava'n, at the request of a 
hermit (called N yes-dor). 

<$. Sans. Maya jala. Tib. (5 ? ) Sgyu-\\phrul-dra-m. From leaf 
96—156. The net of illusion. A principal tantra^ delivered by Bhaqava'n 
(Sha'kya) at the request of Vajra PanT", a Sodkisatwa, Instruction for 
preparing several sorts of nuindalas, performing ceremonies, making oblations, 
repeating mantras. Leaf 154. There is some description of the Supreme 
being, and of the soul. 

< 

, * 

(Ja) on THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 

» 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their subjects nhd their 
titles, botl) Sanscrit and Tibetan, are as follow : — 

1. Sans. Saroa tathagata hay a, vahchltta ( kriskna yatndri ndma (antra ) , 
Tib. (S7 > Di-bxhin-gskegs -pa -thams~chad~kyi -sku -gmng4hugs-gshin -r/V-g shed- 
nag-po - nJa's-bya-rahi -rgyud. From leaf 1 — 29. The person, doctrine, and 
mercy of all the Tathagatas. A tantra , styled the black destroyer of the lord 
of death. The salutation is addressed to Arya Manju Sri Yam&'bi. 

j 

(Tib. w > Jlpkags-pa-hjtm-dpal-gs/tin-rje-gshed). This tantra was delivered by 

Bhacava’n, (Tib. Chom-dan-das) at the request of Vajra PanV (Tib. 

Chagna Dorft). There are several mantras by which to qure lust, anger, or 

passion, ignorance, envy, &c. Instruction for preparing mdndalas , and per 

» 

forming ceremonies. The means of becoming purified from sin. icq/ 1 28 
(low the soul must be considered. , * i 

2. Sans. Yamari^itfvshna karma sarva chakra siddhakara. Tib. < r,9) 
(.l&fiin-Tje-gshed-nag-jioki-hkhor-lo-lag-thams-chad'grub-par-byed-pa. From leaf 
29 — 46 The wheel of Yamari' Krishna (the black destroyer of the Iprd* 
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of death) for effecting every thing, 
with the preceding. 

3. Sans, Vajra mdhd jBkairava.- Tib. (6 °) T&do-Tje-tyigs-byed-ch'hen -po. 
From leqf 4fi — The grout terrifying Vajea, a god, or deified* saint. 
How to obtaifc the favour of that divinity. MamUdas, oblations, ceremonies, 
several mantra* to be repeated. Leaf 57. Instruction how to paint V^.tra 

9 * * I 

Maiia' BhaiRava (black, and naked, with many dreadful hands and faces)— 
what sacrifices to be made to him. From leaf Q5 — 71. There arc some 
fragments of other treatises, or of some small works. * 

i. Sang. Rakta Yamdri. Tib. G*/un^j&~gshed-Amar-po. From leaf 
74 — 1 17. ^he red destroyer' of the lord of death. A principal tantra by 
BirAGAVA'N (Sha'kva) on the request of Vajra PanY. Enumeration of 
*cverat Vajra s that have been victorious over the lord of death. Several 
ceremonies and mantra $ described, ^specially those of Vaira Ciiahchika; for 
instance, thus — “Om! Vajka Chari hikY Sjumu/NnRA Nr la IIa'rixi 
Ra rNA Tray a,” &.c. &e. Leaf 82. Description of the several emblems in a # 
mnudala. Leave* 108, 109. Instruction in mantra * for obtaining victory over 
an enemy, and in several other things. On the nature of the supreme 
intelligence. 

• * 

,5. Sans. 1 B/tagfwdn via jata . Tib. <®h TiehomAdan-Yidas-ral-pu-gehig~pa. 
From leaf 117 — \22. BiiaOava'n with clotted hair. A principal tantra 
delivered by Siia'kya on the requHft of Cha'kna' Dorjj/ (Sans. Vajra 

g * 

P<kti), on the subject of uniting method with wisdom. t 

6. Sans. Chandra guhya Idaho. Tib. Zla-g*tf)ig-tJiig-Je. From leaf 
122 — 213. Chandra (or the moon) a mark or token of mysteries. A 
principal tantra by S a manta Bhadra, (Tib. Kun-du-bxang-po,) the supreme 


* i } v 

A myjftical treatise pfo a similar subject 
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Analysis of .the gyut. 

' ' • . v « * 

Buddha , oji the r&guest of all the Bhagavan- TathdgOtaSf to instruct them in 

t fa&Chandra gvhya Idaho , or the true knowledge of all mysteries. Leaf ISO. 

* t 

Several things are enumerated, and it is stated that they all proceed or cqipe 
from Sam a nt a Bjiadra (Tib. Kun-tu-baang-po) the optimus maximus-of the 
Homans. This is an excellent tantra, in prose and* verse. There are many 
siibllSne ideas of the Supreme being, and of the soul ; as also of the existence 
of things in general. There are some praises or hymns addressed to Samanta 
Hu a »n a. There are likewise descriptions of mandates — -many mystical cere- 
monies to be performed— -initiation in the holy mysteries— several kinds of 
empowering. « 

7 Sans. Sarto Tat// again tatva sangralut. Tib. ,ul > JOe-hzhin-gshegs-pt/- 
thams-chad-lryi-de-kho*na-nyid‘\)$dus- 2 )a From leaf 213 — 440. An abridg- 
ment on the essence or nature of all Tathdgatas or Buddhas. A sdtra of 

i 

high principles (or of a speculative character;. The salutation « is thus — 

Reverence to Buddha and to all Bodhisotwas. Sha’kya’s inauguration b\ 

other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, after he became Buddha. The speakers are 

V.unocHANA, Sha'kya, and some .other Buddhas. Vajra Pan i', and some 

other Bodhisatwas. Many mantras — mystical theology — the means of arriving 

* 

at perfection; Translated by Ge/oag Rinch’iijen Rzang-po. 

* . 

(Nn ) OR TIIF. EIGHTH VOLUME. f 1 


• There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles in Sanscrit 
and Tibetan, witji some short remarks on their contents, are as follow : — ** 

1. Sans. “ Tajr/Tshlkhara"' Mahd guhya yoga t antra. Tib. (C&) G sang-va- 


rna/-hbyor-ch’he?i~pok/-rgyud-rdo-rj£-ttse-/no. Ifobm leaf 1 — 207. The diamond 

(or thunderbolt) point ; or, Tantriha mysteries of the mahd yoga kind. • The 

* * 

salutation or adoration is addressed (in Tibetan) to Samanta Bhadra, to all. 
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Tathdgatas^md t # VWirochana. The speaker, in genei^ is V ajrad’ha ra, 
or Vajba Satwa, the supreme intelligence. (Tib. < M > Rdo-rjS-hch’hang, or Itaa- 
Tje^sema-pa. He, at the request of other Tathdgatas or Buddhas, explains the 
meaning of several abstract notions ; as, heaven, world, Bodhisatwa , Buddha, 
the nature of the soul, and that of the Supreme spirit— the Yaga system, with 
respect to tho existence of things, the human soul, and the universal Spirit. 
Several sorts of mandates, rites, ceremonies, explication of the several 
emblems or symbols used in the mandalas. There are likewise many mantras, 
and several passages on emancipation. In a word, this is a large treatise on< 
mystical theology. * s 

* ‘3. 'Sans. Sqrm rahasya. Tib. < b7 > Thams-chad-gsang-m. From leaf 201 — 

S18. All secrets or mysteries. A principal tantra . Subject — Mandalas , rites, 
•ceremonies, the soul. Supreme being, union with God, emancipation. Trans- 
lated by SHRAnmiAiFAKA Varm,\, and GMotig RiNCifnr.N Bxaug-vo. 

8 S&ns. * Tray a lokya rijaya mahd /culpa raja . Tib. Ujig-rten-gsnm- 
Im-rnam-par-vgyal-va-ttog-pahi-rgtjal-po-rh'hen-po. From leaf 218 — 288. The 
conqueror of the three worlds the great, prince of reasoning. Delivered by 
Bhag a v av (Shaky \) at the roqu. st of Chakna'.dokjj:' (Sans. Vajra Pan f), 
a Bodhisatm. Subject — Rites, et lemonies, mystical theology, discussions on 

a • 

Tathdgatas and Ba^hisatiras. 

t. Sans. Sanhshapa prafishf ha oiti tantra. Til). ^ Iiab-tu-gnas-pa-mdor- 
hsdns-pnhi-ch'ho-gahi-Tgyud. From leaf 288—294. Ceremonies to be per- 
formed on the occasion of consecrating, a temple, image, kc. of Buddha, a 
new book, or any new building. Salutation — Rcviyeh<& to Vajra Satwa 
(Tib. m > Hdo-rjtise/M-pa.) Translated by the Indian Vpadhydya, (Tib. 
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Mkhan-po, professor) Siia'nti CJaSbha, and the Tibetan Lotsavd Banimd'- 

./ AY A-R AKSIUTA. 1 

1 

5 Sans. S/tri paramddi Tib. < 7l) Dpal-mch’hog-dang-po. From leaf 
JO l — 328. The holy first principle, or the Supreme befog.' Sotae mystical 
speculations on the Supreme being — ceremonies. Translated by AVhabya 
S nitADDUAKAitA Vabma, and Gelang Bjnch’hjdn i?ZANG-po Continuation 
of the former treatise to leaf 466. 

6. Sans. Prajnd pdramitd naya shata panvha dash a, Tib. Shes-rah - 

1 * 

kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyiii-pahi-ts'hul-hTgya-lJia-hchu-pti. From leaf 460~-476. One 
hundred and fifty rules or directions relating to the Prajnd pdratritd , foj 
acquiring the perfection of a Bodhisatua, the province of a Bodhisatua s 
activity # 

7. Sans. Sana Tathdgata Jtrfya, ralchittti g<*hya alafikararynho tmtrnrdja 

ndrna. Tib. l)e-bzhin-gshegs-palii -.slu- dang- ga ung-dang-thugs-foji-gsang- 

va-rgyan-gyi-hhod-pa-xhes-bya-cahi rgyttd-hji-rg yal-po. From leaf 476r-531 

* 

A principal tantra on the description of the ornaments of the mysteries or 
secrets of the person, doctrine, and inerey of all Tathdgatas. Salutation — 1 

f 

humbly adore the Supreme being, and bow down at the lotus feet of MaKji - 
Goi'iiA. Subject — Mystical theology and metaphysics. ^Therc are likewise 
several instructions for' preparing the mattdalas, and for making offerings to 
the Tathagaias — ceremonies to be performed, praises or hymns, mantras 
ad'dressed to them. The unreality of things. Leaf 485. Buddha add 
several other distincFC&ijceptiorts are only ideal, or the products of judicious 
reflections. 
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f f^arSi^ OR THE VrNTH 1 VOLUME. ***^ 

There are in this volume seven separate works. Their tides in Sanscrit 
anct Tibetan, with some remarks on their contents, are as follow s— . 

1. Sans.' Sarva durgati parisfrodhuna. Tib. < 74 > j&an-smg-tkams-chad- 
yongssu-sbyong-va. From letfl — 61. (Or Sans. Tljo-Rqja-kalpa'; Tib. <*M 
(i%i-}iyit4iji~rgyal.pohi'bvtog-pa). The clearing up of all the places of bad 
transmigrations (or damnation) ; or discussions on the shining bright prince, 
(the Supreme being). Reverence be to (Tib. W) Dpal-edo-aje'sems-opau. 
(Sans. ShriV(0m Saturn). Subject — B haqavan (Shakya) before all sorts of 
gods, demons, and Bodhisatms, at the request of Indba, gives instruction 
on the means of a\ oiding any place of damnation ; and the mode of liberation 
from hell. The taking of refuge with Buddha. Mandalas either to be 
prepared really, or to be represented (or fancied) in one’s mind — ceremonies 
to be performed — sacrifices to be made (as with burnt offerings of incense, or 
fragrant substances, with perfumes, fioucis, &e. &c.)» —mantras to be repeated, 
for obtaining purification from sin. Lcqf'2 9- A dhdrani (Tib. Gzungs) is thus 

uttered by ^uom-dan-da's — O ra ’ Ratne' Ratne', Maija Ratne', Ratna 

• * 

Sambii’ave', Ratna kiran'f/, Rai na Maha' Vjshuhdhe'Shuddhaya Sab- 
v a Papani'- F luM-PfuT'. Translated by the Indian Pandit Shanti GabbAa* 
md the Tibetan Lohavd Jay a R aksiuta. 

a. Another work under the same title, and on the same subject, as before. 

* Translated by Manjka Sbi Jna'na, and Cha'k Lotsavd. From Uqf 61 — 1J?4. 

J 

The salutation is thus, (in Tibetan) — Reverence Jy,' to Bhagava'n Sei 
Sha'k ya 8i niia. Subject, as aboye. Instruction for making ready the man- 
dalas. Enumciation of the articles to be offered. Description of the several 
emblems or symbols represented in the mandalas. Several mantras — piayers, 
praises, purification from sin. Consecration of persons or things. Leaf 80. 
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A mantra (Tib. S/iags) is thus — }' Dm! Namo BhajSaVa1TE > sarm durgati 
parishodhane rajaya tathdgntdya, arhatf samyanksambudddtja, tadyctfhft ; Om < 
Shorthand shodhanf sarm pdpam vishodhanS, skuddi visfiuddhi mrva karm’- 
dvatai/a vishuddha-swaha .” y 

8. Sans. Vajra man cT dlankdra. Tib. f77 > Rdo+rjl-snying-pa-Xgyan. From 
teqf\\34> — -i9- An ornament of diamond essence. A principal tantra, in 
the form of 'a dialogue between BhagaVa'n Vairooiiana, Ma&jij Sri 
Ku'mar Bhu't, and other deified saints. Subject — Mystical theology, descrip- 
tion of the mahd mantlnla with all the emblematical figures in it, ceremonies, 
initiation (consecration) in the mysteries, empowering, emancipation. 

4>. Sans. Pancha oinshati prajnd pdramitd . muklm {mahd ydnd m'tra) 
Tib ( 7S ) Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-lu-phyin-'pa^sgo-nyi-shu-xtsu-toa-pa. Leaves 2*9, 
250. The twenty-five doors of the transcendental wisdom. Some short mantra a 
or ejaculations, on a single leaf, uttered by Bn.voAVA'N to Vajra P4V1 . 

4 

5. Sans. Guhija mani-tdaka ( nama sutra ). Tib. (7 ‘0 (Isang-va-nor-bula- 
thig-le. From leaf 250 — .800. Jewel spots (or ornaments) of mysteries By 
Uhagavv'n Vairooiiana, at the request of Vajra Pa'n r', a llodJmatwa 
Subject — Symbolical ormystical theology, emancipation, the soul, the Supreme 
being, mandnlas , ceremonies, mantras, (Tib. ^ Wnjd-\\hhor, ch'/to-ga, snags). 

1 • 6. Sam Mahd Vairociiana ahJmamhodln . <H)) \\.nam -par- viang-mdsad- 
ch'kc6-po*mJlQn-par-rdsog8-par-byang‘Ch'hub-pa. From leaf sdo — tl2. A large 
treatise (or su tra) containing several religious ai tides and man// as. Delivered 
by Vairoc h \ va, the most perfect Bod/ti xatwa, at the requtst of V ajr a Fa' n j i 
Note.— T his is the ubegae, or work, of which a flagmen t m Tibetan characters, was pub- 
lished in Europe m 1722, at Leipsic, in the *' Acts of tht Learned," the original being sent by I’eter 
the Great, Czar of Russia. See Alphabetum Tib by GtORor, Rome, 1762, p. 663; also the first 

t, ■ 

solume, pagt 270, of the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal" 

77 ^ ft’ q’ 44 78 ^ g' xq- S' gv q' if q 79 *pvc;' 
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The text has been printed very erroneously in tbe Alph- Tib., as ijaay 

be seen in this volume, from leaf% 87—339- That fragment consists mostly 

of bija-mantras uttered (b f the benediction or grace of Bhagava'n Vairo- 

chajja) by several Bodhisqtvoas, gods, and goddesses* addressed to, tfye holy 

Buddhas (Shmanfa Buddhdndm). 

> 

There is another work (from leaf 412 — 455) without any title. Subject — 
Instruction in the means and mantras for assuaging diseases, procuring abun- 
dance, getting into one’s power any person or thing, and hurting or destroying 
others. i 

• » 

7. Saha. Bhagatdn Nildntbara dhara Vajra PAn’i ( tantra ). Tib. l w > B chom- 

blan~\idas-pkyag-iia-Tdo-ije-gos-snon-po-chan-gyi-Tgyud. From leaf 455 — 467. 

A tantra by the Supreme Buddha, on the. request of Bhaga'van Vajra 

•Pa'n j', clothed in blue, a Bodhisatwa. On the means of subduing or making 

tame all animal beings (or creatures,), ceremonies, mantras. 

* > „ 

♦ 

(Tin) OR THE TENTH VOLUME. 

i • 

There are in this volume seven separate works.* The titles of them fti 
' * 

Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some remarks on their "'contents, are as follow ; — 
i! Sans. Achilla malm krodha rdjasya-kalpa. ,Tib. < M ' Khro-vohi-xgyal- 
po-ch ’hen-po-m i-gyo-whi-vtog-pa. From r97. Description of thesreli- 

gious rites and ceremonies, concerning Achala Maha Krodha Ra'ja. &c. 

Delivered by BhaoavXn (Sha'kya) at the request of Vajra Pa Vi'. Sub- 

* • • , # 4 
jdet — Enumeration of several articles concerning religious rites and ceremonies. 

Leaf 10, &c- There are fine ideas of die Supren: •* .being, expressed by 

Bhagava'n and Vajra Pa'nY in their colloquies. Translated by TJsitma 

Uakshita, an Indian Pandit, and GSlong Dherma Lookos. 
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one, or imparting, to him miracutouf^qj superhuman) , powers. Taughtby 
Vajiia Pa'ni' to Manju Sei, arid ath& 'B.Qdhisatwai . . There are several simi- 
lar expressions of adoration, or salutation, .to this-*-* JS^ntahfsMidniq 'favdtte* 
bhyah . K sarva tathdgatebhyah , sdrvvatkq qjana ” Instruction onseyereikind^ 
of mandalas. ^Ceremonies, mantras, intermixed with moral' maxims, prayers’, 
hymns, and praises. Translated by S h i le'n d r a 'lion hi, an Indian TJpd&iydya 

i ’ ■ - ' ‘ „ / • : x 

(master or professor), and Ban nr/ Y e'-she s-sde', a Tibetan. Lotsapd* (inter- 

• * ‘ , f t *’ . 

preter or translator.) ( ' . . , , * . 1 ;, J 

3 . Sans.’ Yt %jra b/trimi tri, &,c, Tib. 0 ®) T^ l do’^}4e^gsum*dht~Tgyn^va> From) 


leaf 328 — 334. The three diamond earths (or the visiting of the three vajra 

worlds.) Description of some rites and ceremonies, mantras. 

4. Sans. Tri samaya vynhti , 8yc. Tib. ^ ^ Dam-ts'kig-gsum -bbod-pa. 
From leaf 834—438. Designation of three, sacreeh (or holy) words; as, 
“ Namah samanta vajrdndyi." Subject — Mystical theology, mandalas, eere- 
ntonies, mantras, and bija-mantras. 

5. ' Sans. Sapta Tathagata purva pran'ldhdna visiles' ha vistara . Tib. ^ 7) 

De-bxhin-^shegs-pa-bdun-gyp-snon-gyi-smon-leim-gyi-khijad-par-rgyas-pa. ‘From 

leaf ASS — 470. The special prayers of seven Tathdgatqs, in former times. 
Delivered by Chom-da'n-da's (Sha'kva) at the request of IvIXnju Sri, in the 
presence of all sorts of saints, gods apd demons, at Yangs-pa-chen (Sans. Yt ri- 
shak); Subject — Seven (imaginary) Tathdgatas are enumerated, at an immense 
distance to the eaSt (yu^to wards the other comers of the world), with all 
their good qualities and perfections; as also .the prayers which they had 

t K . \ , * i A " ' 

uttered when they were practising a holy lifettf become Buddha *. Eacl\ of 
them, in several prayers, wished that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
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suffering Such And suclh specified kind of Misery or distress t may at the time 
of their becoming Buddhas, enjoy all sorts of prosperity^ and happiness ; *U, 
health, wealth* peace, long fife, illumination of mind, &c. (From this sAtra 
several expressions might be taken to shew the author’s feeling for the 
universal welfare of all living creatures.) Translated by Jina-mitra, Da'na- 
shila, Suij.endra Bodhi, Indian Pandits, and JJande' Yl'-sheVsde', 

* a * % 

Tibetan JjoUavd. t * 

6. Another Sutra. From leaf 470 — 484. On the same subject as the 

former. * Translators as above. • , 

7. Sans. Tathagata Vaidurya prabhd-ndma bala dhana samddhi dhdranf. 
Tib . 1 ’**> 'D^-bzhiti-gshegs-paki-Ung-gt-hdsin-gyi-stobsshyed-pahi-baidnj'yahi-hod- 
cbes-bya-oahi-gzuugs. The brightness or lustre of Vaidurya, a dh&rani for 
increasing the powers of deep meditation on Tathagata. This sdtra was 
also delivered by Chom-da x-d^'s (Siia'kya) at the request of Manju 
Sri, it is on a like subjfot with the two formers; namely, on the prayers 
of some Buddhas for the universal welfare of all animal beings. Translator, 
as above, (in the ninth century). Afterwards again corrected and arranged 
by Dipa'nkara Sri Jna'na (viilg. Ckovo Atisha of Bengal) and by Gtlmig 
Ts’hc l-kuuims-o yel va' (at Thohug , in Gngc, in the eleventh century.) 

• * 

* *(Da) or the eleventh volume. 

There are in this volume twenty separate works. The titles of them jn 
Siihserit and Tibetan, with some short remarks on their contents and chara’e- 

i 

ters, are as follow : — * y * 

l. Sans. Mahd mani vipula vimdna vishtca sup/ atis'ht'hita guhyan para - 
mamhasyan kalpa raja ndma dkdran'L Tib. < s, > Nor-bu-ch’hen-po-rgyas-pahi- 

89 V gV q§’$|3§’,QV -Sv.B* 
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gxfial-me(Ll{ha7ig^hiH-tu-rab-tu-gna&-pu-%sang-va~dttm-p(ihi-ch , hosga-%}tib-'mohi- 
Tgyal~po-z//es-bya-vahi-gxttngs. From Itaf 1— -40. A tfh&rarii containing an 
account of sacred rites and ceremonies. .Salutation — Reverence be to Buddha 
and to all Bodhisatwas. Delivered by Chom-ixa'n-da's (Sha'kva) or Bjiaga- 
va'n, on tlie request of Vajra Pa'nV {Chdknd. R dorjk) a Bodhisatwa, his 
attendant. Subject — Mystical and moral doctrine, description of mvmdalas , 
ceremonies, rkantras, or charms. „ 

4 

2. Sans. Bodhigarbhalankdra lalthha dharani. Tib. (0 °) <Bj/ang~ch'hub- 
hyi+snying-po-rgyan-hbum-gyi-gxnngs. , Leaves 40, 41. A dharani containing 
100,000 ornaments of the holy essence ’{Bodhigarbhu). Some significant 
Sanscrit phrases, in the form of a prayer or charm (of wonderful effects). • 

3. Sans. Guhya d/idtu liaranda mudra dharani . Tib. (,,h Gsang-ra- 
rhig-hsrrf-gyi-za-ma-tog. From leaf 41 — 30. A dharani on the mysteries 
of a vessel containing some holy relics. An account of the holy relics of 
some Tathdgatas , by Sharks a. There arc some significant Sanscrit phrases 
charms, or manirus. 

4. Sans. Vipula prarhlut. Tib. f0J) Yangs-pahi-grong-hhyer^du-Vjug-jm. 

From leaf 50 — 57. The entrance into the ample city ( Vishali or Vraijag. 

Allahabad). Leaf 50. Siia'ks a travelling in the Briji country goes to T r ang<t- 

ptfichen (Sans. Vishali). He sends Tvun-z>oah-vo (Sans. Ananda) to the gate 

of the city to recite there some mantras (in Sanscrit) and some benedictory 

verses. (The same as have been noticed in the second volume of the Bulrti 

class, from leaf 120 — 132). 1 ! 

« 

5. Sans. Bwldhar fy'idayam-dhdran’t. Tib. Sangs-tgydsdtyi~snyivg~ 
po. — gzungs. From leaf 5$ — 62. The essence of Buddha, a dhdran'i. Some 
Sanscrit phrases — the story of their wonderful effects, when frequently 
repeated. 
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1 6. Sans. Sarva Buddha a Agava ti (lAdran't. Tib. $angs~*gyus4hams~ 
chad&yi-yan-lag-dang-ldan-paki-gzun&s*^ From leaf 62 — 64. A dhdrani con- 
taining all the parts (or members) of a Buddha . Delivered by Sha'k ya to the 
four great kings, ^residing on the four sides of the lii-mb (Sans. ■#/&•#). • 

7. Sans. Bwadasha buddhakan. Tib. (y5 > Sangs-xgyas-behu-gnyis-pa. From 
70. A siUra. on twelve Buddhas . Sha'kya tells to Maitmsya 
( Chamba ) the great perfections of twelve Buddhas residing at an immense 
distance to the east, and towards other comers of the world. The benefits 

arising ‘from hearing their names and perfections (in verse). Translated by , 

* 

Jina-mitH-a, Da'na-stiila, and Ye'-she's-juie' (in the ninth eentury). 

* 8, Sans. Sapta buddhakan. Tib. Sangs-rgyas-bduu-pa. From leaf 

70 — 76. A stitra on seven Buddhas. Some mantras uttered successively by 
•the seven Buddhas (appearing in the air sitting) commencing with Vii’amxvi, 
at the request of a j Bodhisatua. .See the '* Zu n or twenty-becond volume of 
the hirfo class, No 1. * 

9. Satis. Viniala dhdrani. Tib. t 9 ') Dri-ma-med-pa ; g gangs. From 
leaf 77 — 83. The iu^uaculate. A dhapan i. Enumeration of several good 
qualities of Buddha. Some mantras or dhdran'is, 

10. Sans. Vaiskevati dhdrani. Tib. ^ Khyad-par-chan-gyi-gxungs. 

From leaf S3 — 87- ’ A special remedy, or extraordinary dhdrani, by MaWo 

Sri. X’hrases and charms (in Sanscrit) by which to cure all .sorts of diseases 

or maladies. ^ 

» * <» 

11. Sans. Ashfa rnand alalia sutra. Tib. Dkyil-hhh<sr-brgyad-pa. s 

From leaf SI — 89. Eight mundalas. The blja-mantpus df eight Bodhtsatwas. 
uttered by Sha'kya, at the request of Ratna Gaubiia, Ac. at Gru-hdsin, 
(Sans. Potala). ' 
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13. Sans. Alpa akshara prajnb pdr'antitd. Tib. Shis^rab-hjit^tuiWol- 
tu-phyin-pa-yi-ge-nynrtg-du. From lerfR9 — 92. The fratisfeettdenjal wisdom, 
in few letters. By Siia'kya to A va uOxf/siiwA r a, (Tib. Spyan-ras-grigs. 
d rnng r phyng). There are some mantras. 

13. Sans. Bhagarati prajnd pdrataifd hridaya. Tib. B chdmAda ti- 

ll das, tu ashes - rab -kyi- pha - rol-tu -pkyin - paid -snying-po. From leaf 92 — 94. 
Essence of tile excellent transcendental Wifedom. The salutation is thus— 
Reverence be to Biiagava'ti, the transcendental wisdom (Prajnd pdramita). 
A few explanations on some abstract terms of the Prajnd paramitdt as, on the 
five aggregates constituting the human body and soid. Given by CinsNnn'siK 
at the request of Sha'jiihi-bo. v , * « 

1 1. No Sanscrit title. Tib. (1 > Sangx-Tgyas-bcl/om4rfan-hdas~byt-mts'han- 
hxgya-vlm-brgyad-pa-gxnngssTiags dang-behas-pa. From leaf 94 — 100. The, 
108 names or epithets of Buddha Bhaoavajt, together with some dhdranls 
or charms. The salutation is thus — Reverence be to the all-knowing. 
Laudatory verses on the several names or epithets of Buddha (Sha'kva), 

* 1.5. Sans. A rya Mafiju Shri mu la tanira. Tib. “A llpkags-pa-\ > jam-dpal- 

gyi-xtsa-rahisgyud. From leaf 100—483. An original tanira of the vener- 
able Mantt Shi. Salutation — Reverence be to Buddha and to all BmlhiSatum. 
delivered by Chom-da'jc-da's (Sua'kya) to the assembled Bodhisatwas and 
gods (in the ( ’•> C \nas-gtsang, the holy plaee in the highest heaven) in a 
discursive manner with Manjt Suit on the moral conduct of the BodJmatwas. 

i 

Enumeration and recommendation of several virtues. Leaf 122. ‘ Manj»t 
Sri (in his ecstaHe<4« utters several mantras , like the following — “ Kamah 
S \ manta Buddiia'na'm abhdva swabhavq, mungaldndm; Namak PratyHa 
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Buddha ary a shrdpakdndm ; Wamo Bodhi/satwandm, dasha-bhdmi prattiht'hi- 
teahyfttrdndm, BodJumtwdndm, mahd jatwdn&m, tadyaihd : dm ! Khakha Ichdfri 
khaki, &c.” Descriptions of all sorts' of mandates, rites, ceremonies. From 
leaf 281 — 800. Astrology, related by Shaky a. The several Nacshatras 
(eonsteljUitions.orstars) — lucky and unlucky months and days — the characters 
of men bom in any of them. ' JLeaf 426. Predictions by Sila'kya, 
Aspfecting the 'birth of some great men in India, that havq lived several 
ages after 'him,* as Pa'nYni, Tsandra Gupta (Tib. W Zla-vasbas-pa), 
also Na'oarjuNa (Tib. ^Klu-sgrub) and A'rya SaSga (Tib. < fi > H phags-pa- 
ihogs-med) two principal philosophers, of whom there are many works in the 
§tan-gyar, and who are the Aristotle and Plato of the Buddhists , the 
founders of a reasonable, theoretical, and practical philosophy ; the heads of 
the Madhyamika and Yogachdrya schools. 

Nora. — •N.t'irAU tuna is generally supposed to have flourished four hundred ynua after the death 
of 811 v Ri a, to liase been bom m the southern part of India, and to have lucd 000 years. From 
some rluonological d^tis, I know that A'kva S iso a hW m the sixth or sevcntli century after 

Tous Christ. * 

* • 

This tqnira is a v cry learned and interesting treatise, and is frequently 
cited by Tibetan writers. The scene of it lias .been placed in the highest 
heaven, but it is mixed with many true historical facts, with respect to the 
lives of princes that Slave either favoured Buddhism, or persecuted the Bud- 
dhists in India. Translated by order of the Tibetan king or prince Byaxg- 
cii’nruu-Hoi), (at Tholing, in Gug6, aht/ve Ga if aval and Kamdon , in the 
eleventh century) by Kuma'ra Kalasii a, .uid Gefong Sha'kva Logros. 

16. Sans. Siddhi eka vira. Tib (7 i’J 'jpah-eojgchi$-tu-grub-pa. From 
leaf J-83 — 499. The perfect or ready hero or champion. Mystical doctrine on 
puiHicatieu from all imperfections — for obtaining emancipation. Mandates , 
ceremonies, mantras. Translated by Dipankara Sri Jxa'xa. and Ge'vay 


« • 
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Looftos. /jmmV' 40% 500. Praide bestowed On MaSju SrI, the afcute, by 
Chom-da'n-da's. ‘ leaves 500, 001. Pjaise to Manjo Ski, the police of 
eloquence, by eight maidens. * 

J7. Sans. Manju Shri sakyato nama dhdrani , Tib. fh) Hjam-dpal-sJtal- 

I « 

nax-gsungs-pahi-gxungs, J^enfSOl.- A ttharan'i uttered by Manju Ski him- 
self— -I adore (or reverence be to) the three holy ones. l *.Nama Ratna 
Traydya," &&*— significant Sanscrit sentences — a sort of collect, or short Com- 
prehensive prayer. 

18. Sans. Mafiju Shri hhatarahaxya prajnd-biddhi haradhana nama dhd~ 
1 # * ' 
rani. Tib. ^ WjaM-d.pal-gyi~sh?.s-rak-dang-blo-\\phe?-vahi~\t ) svngs. IjrafaWi 

A dhdrani. , by Manju Sri, for increasing wit and understanding. Some 

other dhdrnn'is, by ditto. 

10. Sans. Prajnd jmramitd nama as'kt'a shaiaham. Tib. 1 n Sin s-rab-kyi-* 

pha-rol-tu-phyin-pahi-vatskan-hxgya^Ttxa-bTgyad-na. From tcq/'5QH —,505 The 

108 names of the Prajnd pdramitd , , or transcendental wisdom. Salutation — 

Reverence be to Bhaoava'ti, Prajna pdramitd. Many expressions or pmh- 

cates on the inscrutable nature of the supreme intelligence. 

' 20. Sans. Kaiuhika prajnd pdramitd . Tih < u » Shes-rab-hji-pha-rol-tu. • 

phyin-pa-kauxhiha . From leaf 505 — 508. Siia'ky \ tolls to Intuia how tlm 

tjjslract notion, “ Prajnd pdramitd should be understood. 

* 1 

H * > 

( N A ) OR TUI. TW1 II Til \ OI.UAIR 

\ 

„ There are two works in this volume, both on the same subject* and w$th 

the same contents. JThe one has boon translated from Chinese, and the other 

from Indian or Sanscrit. *" Their titles and contents are as follow : — 

I Chinese. (Erroneously, Tib. ,l5t > K gya-gar*$kad-du, in the volume. 

instead of ’Rgya-nag-skad-du). Dehi shing him kwang med jtraki stung « am> 

* 

__ ; 1 
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kypng.u Tib. (**> -pa *gser -hod-dam -pa -tticVAogAu-rnant^par-Ygyal-ea- 

mdo-sdtki-rgyal-po-xhes-bya-va-tkSg-pa-ch’heitytohi-mdo. f^rom leaf 1 — 208. 
In thirty-one chapters. Translated from Chinese by Bande' Ch’hos-ghou. 

8. Sanscrit. Ary a suvarnd prabhasa uttamn sutra Indra Rdja,^ numa 
mahd y&na eu'tm. Tib. fll) Hpkags-pa-gser-hod-dam-pa-mdo-sdehi-dvang- 
pohi-rgyal-po-dies-hya-m-tkl'g-pa-ch'hen-pohi-xndo. From leaf SOS'-— 885.^ The 
hesf goldshine (or light) ; or the prince of ajl su'tra s. A venerable sutra of 
high principles, in twenty-nine chapters. Translated by Jina-mitba, Sbii.a 
Indra Bomu (for Shiljk'ndka, &c.), and Bande' Yb'-shbs-a’de. 

» • i 

This sutra was delivered by Bhagava'n (Sha'kya) at Rdjagriha, on the 
♦ 

Cfridhry kiita parvata (Tib. Bya-rgod-kyi-phung-poAi-ri), in presence of his 
Skravdha disciples (among whom are mentioned those five men that first 

lieeame his disciples at Varanasi ; as, A jna'na Konb'inya', &t\), all sorts of 

* * 

Bodhisa/was, gods, demons, and a great number of the Licckavyi Kumar as. 

Subject — Several articles both of the dogmatical and moral doctrine of the 

Buddhistic faith Some verses on impossibilities^ by a Lieehavyi Kumar a. 

» 

Several of the auditors, as Shariiii-m:, the goddesses Saraswatj' (Tib. 

Dryattgs-chan-ma), and 1 .akshmi (Sahi-lha-mo-brtan-ma), ask Sua'kya on 

* 

various? subjects, as also the four great kings residing on the four sides 
of the Ri-rah , (Sans. Mem), whose Sanscrit names are. VaishravaJS'a. 
Dhiiita-kaji’htra.* ViKtJi) haka, and ViRUPAKsitA. On the 286-7tb leaves, 
adoipf ion is expressed to many Buddhas residing in tlie several corners of the 
w^irid. The auditors admire much the excellence of this su'tra , and express their 
praise thereupon. Sha'kya recommends it to their ear$ The beginning of 
this sutra, witli respect to the qualifications of the* Shravahas, is much like 
that of the “ Sher-ckin ” or Prnjnd pdramitd. This is a favourite sutra of all 

t 
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» ' 1 

Buddhists. Amojtig fcJie nine DhUrmas greatly respected in Nepaly this is 

one. See A static ' Researches, vdi. xvi. page 424, “ Nine Suharana Ptflbhp,” 

\ * 
and page 128, •• Savanm Prabha ” 4 ■ 


(Pa) OB THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. , 


There arc in this volume seventy-one separate works or treatises. Their 
■* \ • 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents/ art 

as follow : — 

t < 1. Sans. Malta mhasm premardana sutra. Tib. Stougs-clthen-po- 

rab-ftt-h jom-pa rarfo. From leaf 1 — 39. The supremo overcomer (or 

subduer) of the great thousand (worlds). " Reverence be to Buddha aKd to alj 
Bodhisaticas. Delivered by Ciiom-ua n-da'.s (Sua'kya) at Bajagriha, (Tib. 
TBLgyal-poki-khab), on the southern side of the Gridhra kata partala, before^ 
1250 Ge longs. All sorts of gods and demons repair to Ciiom-da'n-da's 

4 

(especially Bbajima', Jndka, and the four guardians of the world, on the 

Ri-rttb, leaves 139, 140) to hear his instruction on the deliverance from pain. 

He gives 1 them several instructions. They take refuge with the seven 

Buddhas. There are several praises of Buddha expressed by these dh initios, 

as also there are some mantras. " 

*• * 2. Sans. Malta mayuri ridya rajnyi-dhdrani. TiJ>. (l(j ' Rig-snags-hjt- 

rgyal-momtma-bya eh' hen-mo — gxttngs. From leaf 39 — 66,* The queen of 

Vijdva Mantras, the great pea-h^n. Enumeration of all sorts of demons — 

prayers, praises, mantras, instruction by Siia'kya. - Leaf 67 . Ah sorts i>f « 

diseases — prayers* to ^Buddha for the welfare of all animal beings. LeqfVH. 

\ 

Among other principal rivers are mentioned, the fianga. Sindh u , Paleshu , 
and the Situ. Translated by Shilk'nijRa Bodhi, J^a'na Siddhi, Sha'kyA 

f +• J, 9 

Prabha', and Han dr' Yf.'-khe's-.vdk'. 
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3. Sans. Maha pratisara mdya rajnt. * Tib. ( 17) Rig-pa^ii-xgyal-moso-sor- 
1 ihrang-va -eh' hen-mo. From leaf 86 — 117. The princess of learning, the great 
wanderer. A dhdranf containing instruction for preparing the viewdatas, and 
performing the several cerei nonieSr 7 »»#/i tras for procuring prosperity, for 
assuaging diseases, &e —prayers and praises, addressed to Buddhas and Bodhi- 
Sftjwas — preservatives against all sorts of demons arid noxious spirits-*-tbe 
taking of refuge with Buddha, TBierma, and SaSoiia. In* general, this 
dharan'l is inteuted to render the manners of barbarous people mild and 
gentle Translated by Jina-mitra, Dana-siiii.a, and Ban ok' Yi/-siit.7*-,sds'. , 
1 Sans. Malta shitani-sn' tra. Tib. <,£| ) Sil-vahi-tdhal-eh'hen -pohi-mdo. 

From loaf 117 — 134. A mu' fra styled, “ the great cool forest.*’ Told by 
Siia'jo \ to the priests and priestesses Iteserencc be to the three holy ones. 
Leaf IIS. Adoration, or respect, is expressed to se\ oral Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, 
and the disciples of Sir urv a, with spine added predicate of their good qualities; 
— as, for instance, to K\ts a'vaka, thus, G") Ch'hos-lyi-^tam-la-hjigs-meil-pa, 
Kafi/aJti -htt-la -p/n/ag-hts'hal -to, “ Ke\ erenec he to* Ka'tva'yana, who is 

i * » 

intrepid in making a religious discourse — as also to the four great kings 

* * t 

oi guardians of the world, the twenty -eight chief Yaleshns, to one’s parents, 

% 

instnutors, tutors, anil to the god.; and they arc all requested by the sup- 
plicant to grant him his u ish. Enumeration of all sorts of demons who tflkd 
refuge with Buddha. There are several mantras, prayers, and prais&k 

.1. Sails. JSlahd mantra anudhat t v« tra/ Tib. Gsangssfiags-ch'hen-pp- 
' i x/fes-Au-hdsin-pethi-indo. From leaf HU — /*3. A w’fra comprehending a large 
mantra lor for understanding or perceiving the great mantra). Instruction by 
Sn \ki v to all sorts of demons— mantras, prayers, and praises. 
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6. Sans. A'rya manchyi ndma dhdrani. Tib. ^ Hphags-maJkodwr^ 

chan-zh esdtya- vahi-g&ings. From 145. A dhdrarii or charm of 

Marichi, a female deified saittfc.fcr goddess. Marichi is told by Sha'kya to 
free herself from all incumbrances. Qq| prays that he .may befcome like to 
that goddess. Several evils enumerated, and her protection requested. Prayers, 
and mantras. Translat^ by- Pandita Amogha Vajra, and Lotsava Ghlmg 

_ , ■ t . ‘ * . * : 

RitfcH’HEN Grags*pa; ‘ • 

7. The Sanscrit and Tibetan title is, A'rya parti n a shavdrihi rodb. 

Leaves 143, 146. Some mantras or charms. • f 

8. Sans. A'rya parnna shamri ndma dhdran'i. Tib. ^ Leaves 146, 147. 

Reverence befo her. A dhdran'i of ParnVa Shavari (a female sairft 
clothed with the leaves of trees). Mantras and prayers for assuaging diseases, 
and for arriving at a happy state. ' • 

9. Sans. Vajra skrim khdasya taiitra kafpa. Tib. Rdo-rje-lu-gu-rg-i/ud- 
mahi-rgyud-hyi-itog-pa. From leqfWJ — 160. Ceremonies, and mantras for 
assuaging diseases. * 

k ' , * 

10. Sans. Chunde devt ndma dhdrani. Tib. Lha-mo-shd-bycd-ma- 
Ates-hya-vahi-gzungs, Leaves 160, 161. A dhdran'i of the exhorting goddess. 
Some ntantras%a avert atf.liurtful things, and to assuage epidemic maladies. 

•* ,‘vVjpk Sans. Janguli ndma vidya. Tib. 0®)' Ditg-sel-vahi-rig-sfiags. Leaves 
161,168.’ A vidya , or the jtrt of curing poison (by charms or mantras). 
Some mantras. \ 

' ■ '* 13. Sans. Hiranyavafi ndma dhdranH. Tib. <*> Doyig-dang-\dan-pa-»h^s> 
bya-vahi-gzungs. 163— 164. A dhdrani of Hiranyavati. The 

happy stafo of emancipation. Some mantrdsf Translated by Jina-mitba, 
Da'na-shila, and Bande' Ye'-^he's-jde' 
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' 4 ^ ^ ' ' * , " ' 

1$. Sans. Yaskomti dhdrarii. Tih ^ Gr^AdanJmii^^un^s, Leaves 
164, $65. Mantras. - •* ' ' , J * 

14.. Sans.' Jay avati-dKar aril Tib. <») i!^al-va<han^i^ungs. From 
;Uqf 165—171. ^ A dhdrarii ot tl^ victorious, (or for procuring victory.) 
Delivered by Chom.da'n-da's, afthe request* of Va^ha Pa'nY, for the 
.benefit of animal beings. The ^onderful riBs&&pm specified, 

Several ceremonies to be performed in order to r^Ser the hantras of this 
dhdrarii efficacious for every enterprise. 

15. Sans. Mayriri vidya garbhe. Tib. (*>) Rig-sfiags-bji-rgyal-mo-ma-, 
byahi-yangsnying. Leaves 171, 172. The essence of the Mttyiri (pea-hen) 
*Vidya hantra. Some mantras, and prayers to be delivered franf all sorts of evil. 

16. Sans. Agra pradipa-dhdraril Tib. ^ Sgron-ma-mch’hog-gi-gmngs. 

• From leaf 172 1/9. The best lamp. A dhdrarii Some mantrqSi as preset-* 

vatives against all sorts of evil. t v 

. 17. Sans. MM a devi dhdrarii - Tib. ( 31 > Lha-mfbrgyad -kyi -gzungs. 
From leaf 179 — 181. Some mantras uttered by eight goddesses. 

18. Sans. Sarva tathdgatos'hnis'ha vijdya ndma dhdrarii. kalpamhita. Tib. 
(32 > De-bzhin -gsheg8-pa4ham*hadJriji.gtsug.lor -mam -pur-Ygyal-vasdies-bya- 
mhi-gmngs.riog^pa.dang.hchas.pa. From 1814^8,. A dMmril Tlie head 
ornament of victory of all Tathdgatas, together with some minute cereip$iies. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, six other dhar^is, nearly under t be came title, 
and J on the same subject as the preceding;' namely, ceremonies, mantras, 
layers, praises, and charms against several sorts of evil -From leqf' 188— 

25. Sans. Jparajita dhdrarii, Tib. (») GJian^^thub.pahi^ungs. 
Leaf 235. A dhdrarii, styled, “Not to be overpowered by any other. 1 ’ 

* #, *J i a * , 
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* i» 

Adorations expressed to several Buddhas, and oilier inferior saints. The won- 
derful effects they produce, by defending against all sorts of evil. The objects of 
fear are thus enumerated — Robbers, five, water, poison, weapons, hostile bands, 
famine,, enemy, sickness, lightning, imtiirjely death, earthquakes, ignis fatuus, 
fear from one’s prince, from the gods, and from all sorts of demons or evil 
spirits* Repetition of several mantras — several kinds of demoniacal possession . 
(or occupation by evil spirits). Leaf 23 8. Enumeration of all sorts of diseases 
or maladies in the several members of the body. 

t , 20. Sans. Sana Tafhdgata hridat/a ciloliti dlidrani . Tib. nu D&bxhin- 
£shegx - pa - thaws - chad -l, yi snying- jeo-dam - ts'hig- la -mam - par-] fa-rahi-gznngs. 
From leaf 2^0 — 25 k The essence of all Taihdgatas. A dhdran'i respecting* 
one’s u>w or promise. Ciioai-ha'x-jja's (Siia'kya) in Oaf dan , in the presence 
of Brahma*. Visirxr. and Mahi’shavaiia. gives instruction respecting the • 
\ix transcendental a irtues. Deliverance frojn pain. Many take refuge with 
Buddha. The miseries of life. Ixdica requests of Chom-dax-da'.s to 
instruct the animal beings how to remedy those evils. Moral instruction 
Translated by Jixa-mitra, Siiii i.vdua Boom, and Bandk" Yu'-siit. s-adc 

* * 4 

(in the ninth eentnrv). 

27 Sails. Surra ruga ^ pro shaman t dhdrau't. Tib. X a cl -flat ms -chad- 
rdb-tu-zhi-ra) 4)yed-pa lti-[zzin; gs. Leares 25 1, 255. A dhdrun / for assuaging 
all sorts of diseases Told by Sua'kva to the Oe/ongs at 1 \inydu-ynd, (Sans 
Shear asii\. \ 

'28. Sans. Jccamprashamani dhkran't. Tib. a “ Ri ms-nad-t ah-tu-zhi- raA 
hi/ed-pahi-gznngs. Leares 255. 250*.' 

2}). Sans. Ahshi roga prashamanisu tra. Tib. f 7 ’ Mig-nad-ruh-tit-zhi- 
rar-fn/ed-pahi-mdo. A sutra for assuaging the diseases of the eye. TolcUby 

A x/ „ v 
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f CitoM-DAN-DAS at Jtajagrikd, at the request of the; great tyack prince of the 
Yaishas. A few mantras, with some superstitious ceremonies. 

' s - <i 1 

50. Sans. Am ha prashamani-su^tra. TiJjj. <®> Gxhang-hbrum-rab-tu-zhi- 
mr-byed-pakt-mdo. From leqf &56~-$ji8. A su’tra for assuming hemorrhoids 

'» , or P^ es i* n ‘ the fundament). 

51. Sans. Chauri vidhwansana-dhdranl. Mi-rgod-xnanppar- 

hjoms-paki-gzungs. Leaves .258, %9. A dhdrant ,%x making a wild man 
tame. Told by Sha'kya to Kun-oga’h-vo. 

3% Sans. Baku jnitra prafisara dkdran't. Tib. W Bu-mang-poso-sor- f 

hbrang-vahi-gxiwgs. Leaves 259, 260. Dissension of many children. A 

AhdravH, told by Sha'kya* at the request of a rich householder at Shrpvasti, 

who could not agree with Puase'najit (the king of Kosala). A few mantras. 

♦ Translated by Jcna-mitra, Da'na-stula, and Bani>e'Ye"-she's-si)b'. There 

is another dhdrant on the same leaf. '* 

♦ 

83. Sans. Jndndloka dhdrant. Tib. ( u > Ye-shes-tada-la-gxungs. From 
leaf 26 0 — 263. The light of wisdom. A dkdran’L , Adoration is expressed to 
several Tathdgatas. Some mantras. 

34. Sans. Rasml vitnalS dhdran'i. Tib. Hod - xer- dri-ma - med-pahi- 
g zutigs. From leaf 263 — 278. The immaculate' beam (or ray of light). A 
dhdrant, taught by,CHOM-DA'N-DA's at Ser-sJcyu {Capita), before all sorts ®f 
Bodhisatu as, gods, 7 and demons, at the request of a J Brahman, who takes refuge' 
with Buddha. Instruction on the fruits of good and bad actions. Some 
mantras* also, translated by V idyakara/Sanhi, and Bandf/ Ye'-she's-aDe', 

(in the ninth century). The mantras have been corrected fy Chovo Atisha 
and Gelong Bromstomt (in the eleventh century). 
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ft 


35. Sans. Sctjrva mana antamita slddhi sti/pe nanta dhdraril. Tib. ( l, > 

i 

Shes^pa-thams-chad~vathar-phijin-par-grub~pahi-mch'hod-xteti-%hes-bya-mhi — 
gzungs. From leaf 278 — 288. A he§p (or sacred building) of perfectly 
rectified knowledge. A dhdraril. Ceremonies to be observed at the building 
and consecrating of a Mck'hod-rten (Sans. Ckaitya), taught by ShaIkya, at the ' 
request of Vajra lVNlf. Mantras. 

\ | t tt 

36. Sans.\ Pratityk samudpdda parikriMya dhdraril. Tib. WRtetuching- 
\\breUpar-\\byung-vahi-snying-pohi-t‘h'ho-gahi-gxttngs. From leaf 288 — 292. 

^ A dhdraril or (short treatise) on the essence of causal (or dependent) connexion 
of things. 

37. Another sritra under the same title, and* on the same subject. Leaf 
293 


38. Another ditto. From leaf 293 — 297. 

39- Sans. Ushnisha jtvala dhdraril. Tib. f,f ) {±tsug-ior-\\bar-raki-g>iung8 
The flaming turban or diadem. A dhdraril. Adoration of Buddhas, accom- 
panied by sonic mantras. , 

40. Sans. Pradahsha ratna traya — dhdraril. Tib. Dkon -mch'hog-gi-vten~ 

la-hdior-ra-bya~i'ahl-gzimgs. Ifaces 297, 298. A dhdraril (to be repeated) 
at circumambulating any representative of CJod (as Buddha, Dhermd, and 
Satigka). r 

41. Sans. Dahhini parishodhana. Tib. (* 7> Yon-yongs-srisbyong-ra. Leaf 
298. The making clean or pure of ^ifts (to be offered) Some mantras. < 

* 42. Sans. Prqjnd mradhani-dhaAfril. Tib. (4H) Bkes-rab-shyed-pahl-gzt/ng.% 

% 

I saces 298, 299.* A dhdraril for increasing wit or understanding. The saluta- 
tion is t(pia — Namo Ratna Traydya, Namo Arya Acalokiteshwardya, llodhi- 
satwdya. Malta Soticdya, Malta Raramkdya , &e. % Some mantras. 
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43. Sam. Pu’jd mlgha—Mharan i, Tib. ^ M ch'kod-pahi-sprin — gxungs. 

Leaves 300, 301. The cloud of sacrifice *(pir oblationg t>f several things). 
Adoration expressed to all the Bu$dhus in the ten comers of the world. 
Benefits that follow such pious or mj^ious, acts. tf • 

44. Sans. Aparamitagnnaanusmhgsd-^dhdrafi, Tib. $°) Ym-tan-hsHaga- 

pn-dpogdu-med-jxi-xkes-bya-vaki-gzungs. Leqf ^M^Immense praiseworthy 
qualities. A dharant. A few vddntras x and the benefits arising from their 
frequent repetition. . ' ' - : 

45. Sans. Sarm dherrria matrikd — dMrarit. Tib. ( M ) Ctihos-thams-ckad- , 

a I 

bji-yum — gzungs. Leaf 302. The -mother of all virtues. A dkdrani. Sha'kya 
to Kun-oga'h-vo at Shrdtjafiti. Some mantras. 

46. Sans. Balavati ndma pratyam giri. Tib. < 52 > Phyir-\ysdog-pa~stohs-chan. 
.Leaves 302, 303. The powerful averter (of all hurtful things). 

47. Sans. Vidya Raja, shwasa inahd. Tib. Rig-snags-kyi~rgyal-po- 
dvugs-ch'fien-po. 1 Leaves 303, 304. The great breath. . A principal vidya. 
Some mantras. Shava'sa Maiia, the prince (or chief) of the BMts (or evil 
spirits) takes refuge with Buddha (Sha'kya), and promises that he will no’t. 
hurt those’ that carry with them this dharant. 

4?8. Sans. Krodha. vijaya halva guhya tantra, Tib. Khro-vo-rnam- 
par r xgyal~vahi~xtog-pfb^rGsang-vahi-xgyud. From leaftbb — 384. A Mystical 
tantra on the e£r<&ionies of the victorious wMthfbl (a divinity). Exhorta- 
tions by that terrific deity to take refuge with the three holy ones. Descrip- 
tion of tnandalatt, oblations, ceremonies, apd mantras. Mystical theology. 1 

49. Sans. Chudd mani — dhdrhn i. Tib.- (5r V Gtsug-gi~n/w-bu~-gpungs. From 
leaf 384 — 387. Cku'd&\marii .{ having a gem on the crown of his head), the 
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name of a dhdrani Adoration ok Buddhas, Bodhisatwas, and other inferior • 
.stints, and prayerb addressed to them to avert all disagreeable things. Mantras . 

50. Sans. Chandanaftgu — dhdrtini. % Tib. Tmn-dan-yqn-lag — gmngs. 

From leaf 387 — 389. A member of Chanda n, or sandal wood. A dkdran'i. 
A short instruction by Sha'kya to the belongs . , Some mantras also <<f 

,51 . Sans. Vijayava apatina pratyamgirl. Tib. (r>7 > Ph yir-bxlogjpa-vnaw- 
par-Tgyaf-va-c&an. Froflpi leaf 389 — 392. The victorious averter (or the most 
efficacious remedy against all hurtful things). Adoration of “Buddhas, &c. 
v Mantras , and prayers. , 

52. Sans. Oja pratyuharani - su'tra. Tib. * ,jB > Mdangs-phylr- hxlag-jmhi- 
m do. The restoring (or recovering) the brightness of one’s face (or countenance^ 
A short su'tra, told by Sha'kya to Kun-oOa'ii-vo. Some mantras. 

53. Sans. Ratna maid, tiurnt apardjita. Tib. i*%han-gyis-nri-thul-pahi- 9 

rin-po-eh'kehuphreng-va. From leaf 393*— 395 A rosary of jewels, to prevent 

( 

being overcome by any one. Some adorations expressed. Prayeis and mantras 
to be delis ered from all softs of evil. 

* 

' 54. Sans. Sana abhaya praddna-dhdran t. Tib. (W1) Thams~ekad-h&m i*. 

h jigs-pa-sbyin-pa — gatings. From leaf 395 — 397. The encouraging of all. 

A charm against all sorts of evil Taught by Sha'kya to Ikdka. ‘Some 
nmniras. 

4 m 

55. Sans. Abhaya r add apardjita. Tib. (fl > Ga/ian-gyis-hi-thub-pa-mi-hjigs- 
}M-sbyin-pa. From leaf 397 — 400.V The bestowing on a person such courage 
as not to be overcome by any one. pome prayers and mantras. * % • 

50. Sans. AVhtfjiinyehani dhamnt. Tib , (lfl) Dvrtttg-bs&ur-tahi — gatings. 

ft 

From leaf 400 — 402. A dharani for empowering on?. Some mantras . Trans- 
lated by Jixa-mitra, Da'na-mhi.a. and BANDr.' Yje-shk's-a'Di/. * 
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57. Sans. Chakskti vis/ml/uuia-mlijif. Tib. Mig^rnam-par-sbyong- 
tahi-rigsnags. From leaf M2 — 405. * The clearing up of one’s eye. Sha kva 
gives religious instruction *to some of the Skdkyas, who take refuge with 

Buddha, , 

* 

58. Sans. Sarva antarn mUgraJia-dhararit mantra. Tib Bar-du-gchod- 

jta-thanis-chad’sel-vahi-gxungs-snags, Jjeaf 405. A eqre against all evil. Told 
by Chom-da'n-da's to Va.jra Pa'&Y. } 

59. Sans. Dravhfa citlya Raja. Tib. »*”) HgroAding-vahi-rig-sfiags-hyi- 
Tgyal~po% From leaf 405 — 408. A principal ridya, styled, “the high soaring 
or flying.” .Told by SHa'kya to Kun-/m;a'h-vo. 

• 60. *Sans. Dhwqja dgrakeyura-dhdrarit. Tib . {i ^ Mgyal-mfs'ltah -gt/i-th-e- 

mo/ii-dpung-rgyan — gxungs. From leaf 408 — 410. The ornament on the top 
of a banner. Told by Shaky a. Many maul ran Translated by .Iina-mitba. 
Da'xa-sihla, and BaNdi/ W-mil's-sdr'. 

61. Sans. Main molten dra -d/tar a n't. Tib. " ,7 > Sahi-d rang-po - c A.' hint -po 

— g WtHgs- From leaf 410 — 413. The great ruler of the earth. A dharan t 
* * 
Sonic mantras. Adorations paid to several saints or Buddhas. 

* * 

62. Sans. Malta dand'a~dItdratt'L Tib. (l *' .Bi-cfton-ck'heit-po — gxiotgr. 

From leaf 113 — 416. The great staff or rod. A dharau i. Mantras and 
prayers. . * 1 

63. Sans. *SV in ttkhan-dhdrau i Tib. W Sgfrhmng-po — g zungs. From leaf 
416—124 The good door. A dharau t by .‘oHa’kya, it the request of Va.ik,a 

•PYn'i. * ( 

* 

64. Sans. Dherma sdgara-dhdpari t. Tib. i' 7m Ch'/m-Jniixgya-xtrfs'ho — g xttngs 
From kaf 424 — 429. An ocean of virtues. Some mantras, by Sha’kya at 
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Varanasi , with instruction how to keep the dofctrhie taught by him. Trans- 
latcd by Sen ex ora Bodhi, PrAjna' Varma, and Bande' Ye'-she's-sde'. 

05. Sans. Gdthd dwiya dhdran'i. Tib, (71 > 'fs'higs-su-hchad-pa-gnyis-pahi 

— gzuags. A dhdran'i consisting of two verses. 

„ * ' 

66. Sans. Shat' m ukhi* dhdran'i. Tib. (n > Sgo-drng-pa — gzungs. Leases 
439, ‘430. That with six doors, (or entrances). A dhdran'i , by Siia'kya. 
Prayers and mantras for the welfare of animal beings. 

67. Sans. S'hatf afcslmm vidya. Tib. (73j Yi-ge-drug-pahi -rig-sHags. 
From leaf 400 — 432. A Vidya mantra , consisting of six letters' Some 
mantras as preservatives against some specified diseases. Told by Siia'kya to 

V > ' • • 

Kun-zhj a h-vo. 

68. Sans. Kanychamti-dhdrani. Tib. 00 (Iser-ehan — gzungs. From leaf 

432 — 435. The golden dhdran'i . Charms against all sorts of evil. 

* 

60. Sans. Karunaagrund-dhdrani. Tib. ^ Snying-rje-mch'kog ■ — gzungs. 
From leaf 43.5 — 438. Thp most merciful. A dhdran'i. Adoration expressed, 

I 

Snd prayers addressed to Buddha, for protection from the manifold calami ties 
of life. Some mantras. 

70. Sans. Pushpa huta. Tib. (7, b Me-tog-bvtsegs-pa, From leaf 438f- — 441. 
A dieap of flowers. The happy state of those th^t take refuge with 
Buddha. ' 

. 71. Sans. Muhd-dhdran i. TiV (77) Gzungs-etihcn-mo. From leaf P4i — 
445. The great dhdran 'i , or charm.* Kun-oga'ii-vo having passed the thAe 4 

ft 

months of summer 'at Sdleluna (Tib. iinas-bcltas). returns to Siia'kya at 

11 Iw *r vq' 7 *srwv — qsrsN 73 «r*r w 
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. Shrdmsti (Tib. klnyan-yod), Mio tells him this dkdratii, as a remedy against 

all evil. Some mantras, and the stories of thfeir great efficacy. 

Nom — There are many repetitions in the whole volume. The translation of many of the 
works is attributed to the celebrated translators in the ninth century, an, Jina-mitra, # I>a'na- 
buila, Suufndra Boj>hi, 1*r Varma> &c. and Bandk' Yte / suiK's-. 9 i)K' ; but, I think they 
had no part in the translation of several of them, judging from thi contents of these works, and 
>f other large treatises translated elsewhere by them. And it is staled by TibeUyi Writers, that the 
princes at that time permitted only a few Tantrifca works to be translated, 

(Pm) Oil TUB FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 

There are in this volume, besides some fragments, fifty-three separate 

« 

works. The titles of them in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with sonic notices on their 
contents, are as follow : — 

* 1. Sans. Aehala — dharant. Tib. Mi-gyo-va — gatings. From leaf 

1 — 23. The firm or immoveable (a deity). A dbdranL Instruction by Sn akya 
for preparing his vutndala and performing the ceremonies, and on the several 
configurations of the fingers of the hands during the ceremony. What obi a, 
tions to be -made. Several mantras to be repeated — their efficacy. Translated 
by Djikkma Siu-autra, and Grfong Ch’iios-kyi' J9xano-po. 

2. Sans. Vajra Krodha Raja leaf pa ( faglni (antra ntaaaf Tib. I ldo-ye~ 

lehrb-rohi-vtog-pa ( \ynhts-pah i-rgyud). From leaf 23 — 57. Description of 

V.vjr a Known a (an abridged tantra). II y? mandala. IIow to represent him 

. 

in painting. His ceremonies, oblations, ndtnlras, and praises. 

The titles of the following eight woA's are only in Tibetan : — 

1 , a 

3. Tib. '' S pytm-ra8-gzigs-&m»g-phyug-gj-rats bn te-hrgya-rtsa-hrgy ad-pa- 
gxungs-sTiags-dang’hi'/tas-ptt. From leaf 57 — Cl. Tlic hundred and eight 
names or epithets of Avalokitk'shwaba, together with som*> mantras. 
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4. The hundred and eight nafiies or epithets of (Tib. («)) Byams-pa., 

(Sans. Maifreya). From leaf 61—63. * 

5. Ditto, those of (Tib.) ( 62 ) Na m-.vkh a hi-sS: ying-R). (Sans. A' kasha 

Gar hint). From leaf 63—68, * „ 

6. Ditto, those of (Tib.) <&) Khn-timmsaNG-po. (Sans. Samanta Bhadra), 
Vromdeaf (18—78. 

7. Ditto, '‘those of (Tib.) (so Lag-na-r no-« je' . (Sans. Vajra, Parii ), 
From leaf 73—77. 

\ , 8. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (<>) //.iam-dpaj.. (Sans. M aryu Sri ). , From 
leaf 77 — 82. 

!). Ditto, those of (Tib.) e*) St; a ib-p a-ti ( a m s-e iia n - nti am- pa n -tfi: t- v a.* 
(Sans. Sareva. n dear an a vittkambht). From leaf 82 — -85- 

10. Ditto, those of (Tib.) (^> Sahi-snyino-w. (Sans. Kshiti garb/m). 
From leaf 85 — 88. 

11. Sans. Mahju S/tri ndma a ft hid xhatakani. Tib. ^ Ujam-dpal- 
mts'ftan-hxgya-rtsa-bxgyad-pa. Leaves 88, 89- The hundred and eight names 
of ManjuSui. 

* < * 

12. Sans. Maitri pratijnyd-dhdrani. Tib. < s9 ) ByaMs-pdii-dain-bc/ias - 

pa — g znngs. Leaf 89. The promise or vow of Maitri. * 

4 *13. Sans. Arifa jambhala udma ashta skataka. Xib. ( Itiod-Udju. 
From leaf 89 — -91. The hundred and eight names of (Sans. Jambhala) the 
destroyer or taker away of hurtful things, lly repeating or reading these 
names many specified sorts of prosperity are stated to be obtained. * v 
14. Sans. A'H dmtiydmusutm. Tib. f ' ll ) Knti-tu-rgyu-ra-dang-knn~tu-\'gipi- 
ra-ma-yin-jKi’daHg-hthuH-pairi-mdo. Leaf 92. A mtra common both to the 

61 y 62 1%. ^' c . {j 82 qy qgt;. if «» y t.' ft 

6; <?jr#r ’jst'it 86 -ss* $*r sji* <vn n 87 M qw*t v,'<5 r s • 
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Parkrajahas and noi \ -Pari vrofiakas. Told by Kcvk'ra, with the permission 
of Gautama, the kinsman of the sun.IIe is styled by K.u'vk'ra, (Tib. 

1 "i pah-ch’ hen. Sans. Mafia J*ira, thus— Reverence to thee, great champion . In 
this sutra Klvf.'tia tells how the four great kings on the Ri-rah (Sans. Mem) 
hearing the excellent qualities of Gautama pay him their respects, with all 

their attendants, the Gandharbas , &c. and take refuge with him ; and also that 

* • 

they promise to protect and make those to prosper who taktj refuge with 

Buddha. There arc some mantras also. In general, this is an instructive 

sufra. ^Translated by Jina-mitka, Prajna' Vauma, and Uaxdj;' Yk- 

• 

SIlllV.VDK. 

* 

• 15? Sans. Maha mtgha % 'Tib. Sprin-ch'ken-jro. Prom leaf 1 1 2 — iiiii. 

The great cloud (the name of a Buddha). Enumeration of many sorts ol 
^Ndgus. Several names of Buddha, with the epithet of “ cloud." Instruction 
to the Magas. The adorations expressed by them; and their promise that 
they will let fall seasonable rain in Jambuduipa, and will keep off all hurtful 
things. Mtndras and eeremonies. Translated by <Jina-mit.ua, Sniu'KOKA 
.Jloo^i. ami BAxnr.' ^’k'-mik's-.vdf/. 

Hi. Sans. Mafia meg/ia rdfr mart' da ti sarrdnaga hnddiju. 'fib. Sprat- 

m 

th'bernjio-r/utig-gUUi/d-hbhor-gii' (chit, H n-t hams -chad -hi/i -sn if ing-po. From 
fi'/tfY.vi — 131). 'flu; great cloud, the atmosphere, the essence of all Mdgay 
Subject, as abo\V/ enumeration of many Magas. They take refuge with 
Biithfha. and pay their respects To him. Praises and mtndras. 

1?. *Sam, Xttpa Raja cira pa nprieh^hha-udma dhdrant Tib. Khtfn- 
rgi/af-po-gxi-chart-gi/is-zf/us-pahi-irzHiigs. A dhdran t at the* request of \ ika, 
a A ~dga Raja (or principal serpent). Some mantras, as preservatives against 
‘poison, weapons, and i.ther hurtful tilings. 
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18. Satis. Malta Gan dpati-tatifra. Tib. Ts'hogs-byi-bdag-po-ch'/irn . 

po/tt-rgyttd. F roil i leafl 40 — 14?8. A tantra of tlic* great Gank'sa (the lord 
of hosts). Description of the square mpndala itf his image must be 

placed. Oblations of several things, mantras, praises, prayers. This /antra 

i 

was brought into Tibet by Dibankara Sri Jna'na ( Chora Atisha ), in the 
eleventh century. 

* , _ , . « 

1 9. Sans./ Ganapali hriddya. Tib. f,j7> Ts’/iogs -kyi -hdstg-pohi snying-po. 

From leaf 148 — 150. The essence of Gank'sa. Some mantras of wonderful 
efficacy for obtaining success in every undertaking, and for being defended 
against all hurtful tilings. Told by Sha'kva to Kunvdga'h-vo at Jtdjagriha. 
(Til). 1 Igyal- pohi-khab. ) , . ‘ • 

20. Sans. Graha-inatritid-dhdranL Tib. ( ' ,N) Gxah-vnams-kyi-yn tn — gxuttgs. 
From / c.7 /’ 150 — 153. A dhdraui containing the mother of the planets ; <ir. 
some mantras to render the planets propitious to keep off all hurtful things. 
Told by Siiaky\.\ , at the request of Va.tra IVn i'. Translated by Sim.KNnn.v 
Boom, Jna'na Sionm, S(ia'k ya Prabha', and by Ban ok' Ye'-sh k's-.vdk'. 

• 21. Another dharatii under the same title, and on the same subject- 

as before. From leaf 1 53 — 137- 

22. Sans. Vasndhara. D/tdran’i. Tib. ri>> A Jor-gyi-vgynn — -g xungs. Af- 

fluence of riches. Instruction, and some mantras by Sha'kva. how to escape 
poverty, siekness, and other hurtful things. Delivered' at the request of 
Da Va'-zaNo-co, a citizen of Kdbiamhi, wlien Sii.v'kya was in the thorny 
forost near tliat city. ^ ’* 

23. Sans. Shfi fllahd Kdla tantra. Tib. (J '»" Tipaf-nag-po-t'/t'fn’n-pa/u- 
rgyud. From leaf 167 — 170. A tantra on .Sri Maiia" Ka'i.a (a terrific 
god). Flow to represent him in the mandtda. What oblations to be made. 
Ceremonies and mantras. 
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24. Sans. A dhurari i on Shri Malta Kola. Leaves 170 , 171. 

25. Sans. Devi Mahd Kali dhdmn'i. Tib. (l > Lha-mo-tiag-mo-ch'hen-mohi- 
gxungs. Leaves 171, 172k % A dhdrani of Ka'li De'vi. She is called here 
the sister and wife of Yama (Tib. Gshin-rjehi-lcham), tlie mother of 
Ma'ra (Tib. <3 >‘ lidud) or Ca'ma, and the queen ('fib. Dmng-phyug-nin. 
Sans. Ishwari) of the Cdmarupa world. She visited Sha'kya after he 
became Buddha, and while he was' sitting under the holy tree ^Jicus indicn ) ; 
and having thrice circumambulated him, prostrated herself at his feet, adored 
him, aryl was instructed by him in some mantras. 

26. Sans. Shri Devi Kdla prawn raja tantra kill. Tib. ^ Dpal-lha-mo-ndg- 
saohi — kstod-pa-Tgyal-)>ohi-rgyud. From leaf 172 — 182. The highest praise 
bestowed on Ka'i.i De vi, for having adopted the doctrine of Bhacava’n 

, with respect to the ten moral virtues. 

27. Sans. Shri Deri Kali ndmn as'ht a shataka. Tib. ,fl > Dpal-lha-mo-nag- 
mohi~\ntsluin-hrg>ja-rtsn-bvgyad-pu. From leaf 1 82 — 184. The hundred and 
eight names of Sri Ka'i.i De vi. 

* 28. Sans. Sapta vetuda — dhdran'i. Tib. { 7 1 Jla-langs-hd/ot -pa-gz.it ngs. From 
leaf 184 — 190. Seven manes or ghosts. Sha'kya’s instruction to Kux- 
o (, a lt-vo. when he. on a certain occasion, was hurt by some Tirthika Pari- 
rraja/tus. by the influence of some mischievous spirits (of dead bodies). . * 

29. Sans. SUtftpu — dhdrani. Tib. ,K) Su-ru-pa, or Gzugs-fcgs. Leaf 190. 
Sofne mantras and their effects. There are some other dhdrarih from leaf 

490— 2(fb. I 

30. Sans. A par ami kt ayurptdna-mahd ydna s it Ira. % Tib. < :,) Ts he-dang- 
>/e- shes-dpag-tu-med-pa — theg-pa-ch'hcn-pohi-mdo. T’rom leaf 200 — 208. Im- 
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mense life and wisdom, A sutra of high principles, by Sha'kya to Manjc ; 
Snr, on the several good qualities or perfections of Apara'mita avubjnana, 
a Buddha . Several mantras, and their effects. * 

31. Another sutra of the same name and subject. From leqf 208 — 215. 
12. A dhdrani containing the essence of the above. From leaf 215 — 217. 
31. Sans. Avalohifes/ncara padmajdla {mu' la tantra raja ndma), Tib. t*°) 
Spyan-ras -gzigs-d r ang-phyug-gi ‘Visa -vahi-fgyud-kyi -rgyal-po — Pad-ma - drd - 
ra-zhes-bya-va. From leaf 217— 299. The Padma net (or ornamental work 
of flowers). An original tantra of Avai.okite swaba. Subject — Mystical 
aiid moral theology. Told bv Sha'kya before all sorts of auditors. ’ Leaf 
219. There is an enumeration of many goddesses, commencing witlj, 
Loo ha nt a, Ma'maki, kc . All sorts of moral instructions. Stories of acts 
performed in former lives. Instruction on preparing mamlalas , performing^ 
ceremonies, and repeating mantras. Translated in Cas/mir by Panditn 
Soma Ski Hhava, the Tibetan Lot sard Kyitjra, Cielong Ts’hcl-kiiiums 
HOD-XKR. 

r <• 

34. Sans. Atnoghu pasha pdrumild s'hatf paripu’rdyu ndma dhdritni. 

Tib. ,,iJ Jlon-yod-shags-pabi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-jia-drng-yongs-su-idsogs-par-byed 
pa-zhcs-bya-rahi-gzimgs. From leaf 299 — 302. A dhdrani of Amogha-pdshd 
for accomplishing the six transcendental \irtues. Adoration of several Bud- 
dhas. Some mantras . s ’ 

55. (Titles only in Tibetan). The minute rituals and ceremonies. ■ of 
Avalokite'smwara,. who has a thousand hands, and as many eyes! Fro«j, , 
leaf 302 — 346. * 

36. A dhdran i of SH ax-ras-gzihs. From leaf 346 — 410. All sorts of 
ceremonies, legendary stories, and mantras. Translated from Chinese. 
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37. AvaloMteshicara ekadtMha muhhang ndma dhdrarii* t Tib. Spijan - 
ras-gxigs-dvang-phyu^-Aiol-hchu-gcldg-pahi-gxnngs. From Idtf 410 — 414. A 
dhdrarii of the elevei^fgiced Avalokite'shwara. Some prayers and mantras 
for averting all sorts of evil. , 

38. Another dhdrarii of ChenrIE'sik. 

39. Sans. JPadtna ku'ta tantra . Tib. t 13 * Pad-nia-cho<l-pan — xgyud. From 
414-^—435. A padma head ornament. Ceremonies and ymantrus for 

averting all disagreeable things. 

r 1 . 

40. |*tns, Lokeshwara halpa. Tib. (, u > H fig-xten-dmngpih yug-gi-xtog- pa. 

From leaf £25 — 433. A religious treatise on Lo^e'khwara. - , * 

• * 41. Sans. Samanta llhad/ra dhdrarii. Tib. Kiin-tu-bzang-pohi-gzwigs. 
From leaf 433— 430. A dhdrarii of Samanta Bhadra. Some mantras for 
Requiring superhuman powers. 

42. Sans. Acalohiitshwara Jfayagrina dhdrarii. Tib. Spyan-ras-gzigs- 

dvang-phyug-Jm-ya-gn-vahi — gxungs. From leaf 436 — 438. A dhdrarii of 

A VALOKiTJt’/srnvAiiA Hayagiu va. Some mantras.. 

%3. Sans. AvaloMteshwardyu ndma as Ida shataham. Tib. (r ‘\ Spyan-ra$~* 

gxigs - d eang-phyug-g/ -wits' han -\Kgya -rtsa -hxgyad^a. From leaf 438 — 440. 

The hundred and eight names of Chenre'sik. 

44. Sans. Karmijkasya drya jamhkala jalendra su shanhara , ndma dhd* 

rani. Tib. ( IS ) Ghod-hdsin-efi/iu-di'ang-snyiHg-Yji-chan-gyi-gzHngs—Aide-byed- 
* f 

ches&ya-ea. The happy maker (he that makes happy). A dhdrarii of the 
•merciful Jambhai.a, the ruler of water. ^Adoration of Buddha and a few 
mantras. • ... * 
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45. Sans. Iluchira nngayas'hfffdhdrnriL /Fib. l ,J > Lns-hyi-dvyibs-mrlses* 

« 

pa — gs mugs. From leaf 441-^443. A dhdran'i of the handsome bodied. 
Some mantras for obtaining some specified prosperity. 

46. Sans, i Sinha nada tantra. Tib. ^ Seug-gkhisgra. From leaf 443 — 

1 15 . The lion’s voice. Some mantras by Shakya, and theit' efficacy. 

47. Sans. A valoh iteshtvardya sinha nada dhdran't. Tib. Spyan-his~ 
g xigs-d eang-p}/ yng-senge-bgrahi — g znngs. From leqf 445 — 453. The iioh- 
voice of Avalokite'shwab'v. A dhuratu. Mantras and their efficacy 

48. Sans. Aralolitiskuara maU-dharani. Tib. (ll) Spy a n-ras-gzigs-d eang- 
phjug-gi-yum — gxuiigs. From leaf 455 — 457 The mother of Avai oki- 

r 

'uVsiiu'AiiA. A dfuirani. Some mantras and their i irtues. Told by Sjiakya 

• mm 

at Yangs-pa-chen, on the ropiest of Krxj t-/ sm.-po. 

49. Sans. Sttrra tathdguta matani Tara rishaa-harma bhana-tanUa. 'Fib. 

< - >) De-hx/iin~gshigs-pa~tham-chad~lyi-ynm~si>rcl-ma fas-^ua-ts'hogs-hhynng-ra- 
xhes-bya-vtdd-rgi/ud. From leaf 157 — 180. A tantra shewing lion virions 
tilings oiiginated from Ta'k \\ the mother of all Tathdgdtas. Told bv S 11 aks a 
to Man nr Sri. Praises, prayers mantras. Translated by Dharma ‘S ttf 
Mura, and Lotsaui He tong Cir'nos-io r zam.-po. 

50. Sans. A nja Tara Jihad/ a lidma as ht'a shat ahum. Tib. lt/< '-h/stui- 
1 phags-ma-sg/ ot-wahi-mts'han-hrgyfi~rtsa-hrgyad-pa. From Aw/’ 480' — 183. 

The hundred and eight names of the \ enerable Ta'ra . ' 

51. Sans. Tara den ndma as\/f a shataham Tib. n> > Lha-uto-sgrol-mala- 

miihan-brgya-rtsa-bxgyad-pa. ThV hundred and eight names of T.v &£ » 
Di:vi . * . * 
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52, Sans, A'gra pradipa i dhdrani vidya raja. Tib. Rtgsnags-kyi- 

^g^d-nm-sgron-ma-rxudjhog-gi-gzuhg^. From leaf 483 — 195* A principal 

mantra , called, “ Tlie best l*yup.” Some mantras of great efficacy for obtaining 
► * * 
prosperity, ami being freed from adversity. 

53. Sans. Tara Siva pratijna-dharan'i. Tib. < J7) Sgrol-ma-ra/ig-g/s-dam- 

hc/ias-pahi-gzungs. Leaves 495, 496.' A dharuni on the promise made by 

Ta'sia' Iiersclf. * Some mantras, said to be of wonderful effect. «. * 

7 

(Ba) ok tiu: fjfteisnth volume. 


There arc two volumes under the letter B (the fifteenth and the sixteenth 4 
volumes). , The first is called Ba-gong (the upper B), the latter, Ba-hog (the 
lower Ji). • 

First the Ba-gong, or fifteenth volume. 

• There are in this volume seven separate works. Their titles fn Sanscrit 

aud Tibetan, together with some notices on their contents, are as follow : — 

l. Sans. Amoglta pasha hrulayam mahd yana sfttra, Tib. JDon-yod- 

zhugs-pah/snying-po-theg-pa-clihen-pohi-mdo, From leaf l — 11. A su'ira of 
* » 
'high principles, containing the essence of Amocua Pa's u a (a deified saint), 

related bv Ohknkl'sik. The salutation* is thus — Reverence be to A'kya 

mf m 

ft 

A MotiiiA Fa'siia ; reverence be to Buddha ; reverence to tiie great Merciful 

One Sita'k\a is »n the top of the mountain of Potato, the resident#' of 
* / * 

rm.Nitn'siK, together with eighteen thousand Gehngs, an infinite number of 
Bodhisaticas. aud Devas of Gnat,-” Isa ng (the pure place or holy heaven), lie 
-gives them religious instruction. Ch^nkesik tells r this sn'tra. Moral 
instruction, with several mantras of great efficacy, and ceremonies with which 
they must be repeated. s 

.2 Sans. Sarastvati Shri Dfoi. Tib. W X)paUha-mo-sgra-dvyangs. Leaves 
11,12. The praise of that goddess. 
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3. Sans. Skri Mahd Devi vyd/eatam- Tib. ^ Llui-mo-ch’hen-mo^ pal-lung - . 
b Ht(tn-4m. From loaf 12 — 19.. Account of SiiiMAnX De'vx {Bakshmi)* ..Told 

t y A , . ' ' ^ o < V * v 

by Sh.vkva to CiiENiiVsJK,. in the, (Tib. f 3 *)) lid^-m-ckan (Sans. Snkhavati) < 
world, Prophecies of several. Buddhas of her future exaltation. .JHer former 
moral merits. The benefits arising from, repeating her names. . Leaves; IS, 19. 
Iler several names. Mantras. , / • 

t ' ' 

4. Sans. $[akd shruyd sv’tra. Tib. (**1 Dpal-ch'lien-mohl-mdo. Juedves 
19, 20. v A sutru on -M aha Sm DeVi. Told by Shaky a to Chenre'sik, in 

i ' 

Sufdtamti Her twelve names are thus in Tibetan. — t 33 ) 1 Hpal-ldan-ma. 

> § 

2. , 'jffKKA-SHIS- - MA. 3. PaH-MAHI-PHRENC-VA-CHAN. 4. NoR-GYI-RDAG-MO. 

S. Dkau-mo, . 6. G bags-pa-ch’hen-mo. 7. Pad-mahi-sfyan. 8t Hon- 0 
CK* HEX-MO. 9. Byed-pa-mo. 10. Zas-sb YIN-MA. 11. Uin-po-ch’he'-uab- 
ti’-sfyan-Ma. ,12. HpaL-ch’hen-MO. Mantra — Syadya thedana jini ghrini, 
sarva artha sadhan't shashini alakshmini , menhheya. Shldhaninme mantra 
parfd: swdhd. Translated by Jika-mitka and Bande' Ye-she's-sof/. 

5. The twelve names of ditto. leaves 20, 21. 

6. Sans-. Vajrn pdtala ( ndma tantra rdja). Tib. (3 ‘> Hdo-rje-$a-/tog-gi- . 
rgyud-kyi-vgyal-po. From leaf 21— x>6\ The salutation is thus — ilcvcrence 
be to the Supreme being and to Manju Sri. A principal tantra containing 

a prolix description of mandalas . Ceremonies, mantras , and mystical doctrine 
with respect to the infernal (or lower) regions, told by SiiaV.ya, at Shrdvasti , 
(Tib. M nyan-yod,) in the presence 'of many priests, Jiodhisativas , gods, and 
demons. , , 1 ’ 

7. Sans. Bkiita damara (mahd tantra raja).. Tib.. ^ Whyung-po \\dnl- 
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vfi — xgyud-hji- xgyal~p o-ch'hen -po. Trcnn^lecrf 66 — 1 05. The subduing or 
taming of ghosts (or evil spirits)'. ' «. Salutation thus— Reverence be to Ski 
Vajha Satwa. fTib. Yipal-rdo-rje^sems^pak) . Subject — The manner of 
subduing all male and female Shuts. The speaker is Vajra Dhaka ^(R do- 
r/S-ch'kang). iLdaf 80. Explication of several symbols (Sans, mudra ) or con- 
figurations of the fingers of the hands, the fists, &c. Several mantras and 
cereftionies to be performed for obtaining the favour of sue!} and such a 
demon. Translated by BuDfniA A' Kara Vakha, and Gtlong Ch’hos-kyi- 
SIJES-RAr. 


•' (Ba-iiqg) or the sixteenth volume. 

* . 

The lower or latter B. 

There is only one work, ivith the following title and contents : — 

Sans. Aryu amogha pasha Jealpa Raja. Tib. ^ II phags-pa~don-yoci- 
paki-xhags~pahi~ch'ho-ga-xhib-mohi-rgyal-po. From leaf 1 — 56^. Minute des- 
cription of the religious rites and ceremonies of .A'rva Amogha pa'sha. 
The’ salutation is thus — Reverence be to 1 Buddha, and to all Rodhisatwas*. 
Subject — Description of vwndalas, ceremonies, mantras, praises, instruction. 
The Several parts of this volume have been translated by different per- 
son? at different, tipics; the end, by Siia'kya and Gelxmg Rin-ch’iien- 

Giirif. ’ »’ 

, , 1 

* 

* 

• ( Mi ) OR THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. / 

There are in this volume sixteen separate works ,or* treatises. Their 
titles in Sanscrit and Tibetan, with some short notices on their contents, arc as 
follow : — 
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1. Sans. Satva karma avaran a vishotlhanis—ndma dhdran't . Tib. (37 > Las- 

< - . ' 

kyi-sgrib-pa-fhams-cltad-rnam-par-sbyong-^a-zhes-bya-vahi-gzmgs. From leaf 
1 — 3. Ailhdrarii for making dear afl the stafiis of : moral works (or for 
putting away all moral deformities). The salutation is thus— Reverence be to 
JIiiaGava'n, (Tib. (:iH) Tlrhom-ldan -1 \das, ) the undisturbed. Namo Ratna 
Traydyu. There are a few mantras, and some benefits are enumerated as 

* r i •' 

attainable by {repeating them. 

2, Sans. Vidyd uttama mahd tantra. Tib. Rig-pa-nxch'hdg-gi-rgyud- 

, ck'hen-po. From leaf 3 — 365. A large tantra of the chief vidyd, tgught by 

C^hakna' Dobje' (Sans. Vajra Pant) by the permission of Ciiom-da'n-da's 
(Shalya) at Skrdvastt. Mantras, with instruction how to make use o‘f them^ 
on what occasions to write them ; on what days to perform the ceremonies 
and burn incense; and what things are to be obtained by them. Leaf‘S7. t 
Ciia'kn'a' Dorje' having prostrated himself at the feet of Ciiom-da'n-ua's 
(Shdhja) utters this mantra — Namo Ratna Traydsya ; Namashachan tin 
Vajra Pdnisya Mahd Yaks ha senapatisya ; Namashachan da pramatajidya , 
Stcdhd. Hiri miri tirini, sivdha. Ceremonies of Rudua'ni, (Tib. fWI) J\fag-' 
mo-drag-mo ,) of Jayaiati , (Tib. gyal-va-chan-ma,) &c\ Several sorts of 
v landalas. Ceremonies for obtaining any specified kind of prosperity; as, 
health, longevity, wealth, victory over an enemy, faculty of perceiving and 
retaining what one has heard or learned. The ceremonies of Kartjkeva 
(T ib. Smhi-drug-gi-bu ) ; of six great goddesses, as, Uma' (Tib. G'b Pffath- 
hxldg ) ; &c. The expelling of evil spirits. The curing of lunatics (or inadmeif)f** 
and of* those suifei’ing from consumption Jjy several hurts of meat and.drink, or 
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potions. Several modes of ciAing. diseasoe also. On le$f ^65 there is a slola 
in four lines tlms : — (Tib. ( 14 > J* ' ' * • , * ' 

Nu&med-pa&i-TmyeiLpahi-mch'hog, 

t g 

, CtihQg-$heg-j)(trni-nor-gyi-mch'hog, 

% y s 

yid-brtm-pa'ni-gnycn-gt/i-mek'hog, 

Mya-fia)i-\\das-pa-hde-vahi~mctihog. 

* Health is the chief acquirement. ' 

Content is the best riches. * 

Firmness of mind is the best kinsman. 

Deliverance from pain is the chief happiness. 

• Tdkonrmck'hog-gsum-te-phyag-hts'hal-lo. 


Reverence be to the three holy ones. 

.Translated by Vidya'kara Paabiia', and PaT.se gs, a Tibetan Lotmm . 
From leaf 306 — 368. The eighty names of Cha'kna' Dor je' (Sans. Vajra 
Pan t) together with some nianlraa. 

3. Sans. Vajra mldran'a — nama-dharaiii . Tib. Rdo-ije - vndm -par- 

■}joMs-pa—zlte«Jt>,a-taki-gzungs. From leaf 368—370. A dlutran'i styled 
« the subduer of the thunderbolt.” Som &%iantrm, and their efficacy. 

i. Sans. Mahti vajra tnerushtkham leu la gnra—dhdrmt t. Tib. (,6) R do- 
rje/ei-ri -rnli-c/t/tcii-jurfii-rttiS- Mohidihaiig-pa hxtsegs-pahi—gzungs. From iedf 
370-1*19. The’ storied' house (or palace) .on the top of the great diamond 
(immoveable) ItUrah (Sans. Kent). A dhdratii. Sanitation thus — Revercijce 

* ^ i 
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be to Buddha am) td all Jiodhisatwas. t Told &y Sha'jkya, when lief was in 
« 

that house on the lop of the Mkm. SubjeH— -Praise of Sha'kya by the gods 
and Bodhhatms. Exhortations to go tp him, and to hear his doctrine. His 
instruction on several subjects. Metapliysicof speculation on the nature of 
Tathdgata (God) in a discourse between Ciiakna, Dobje" (Sans. Vajra 
Pdn'i) and Shabadwa tthkbu. Translated by the Indian Vpadhyaya 
{WJitm-jw, raftstcr or professor) Sim c'ndba Boom, Jna'na Siddhi, and 
Band®' Ye'-shcVade' 4 

5. Sans. Vajra ajita anala prnmohdni — dharariu Tib. (17 > Wdo-rjc-mi- 

hpham-pa- mS-ltar- rah-tu • rmongs- hyed — g zrengs. From leaf 419—424. Tlie 
invincible Vajra, that makes blind like fire. All .sorts of demons uttfer great 
noise in their distresses, and beg Chom-dan-hys to protect them. His 
instruction to them x # 

6. Sans. Dasha Vajra Panina hriddya. Tib. G**) Lag-na-rdo-rje-hch uhi - 
snying-po. From leaf 424 — 426. The essence of ten Vajra Pd a is. Some 
mantras and bija-mantt as . . 

7. Sans, Vajra dunda — Ndga samaya. Tib, (1 'o JXdo-xje-mctiku — k lithi- 
dam-tdhig. From leaf 426— -466. r Jhc Vajra (or diamond) beak ; or the oath 

V 

or jHomise of a Xds>a (or serpent) Some ceremonies and mantra v to the 
Xdgas (or serpents) for obtaining seasonable rain. The jVdgas promise (Jut 
they will not hurt the corn, kc. ( *• 

6 Sans. Sadhtitha aya ds'hfha Tib. '' xl > Ta hags-\xi( h'hv-iutg-po leaden 
466. 467. The black iron beak (or bill). 4 

9- Sans. Lohd dun da — dharam. Tib. < Itchau i-mch'hu — gzungs. leaves 
469, 470. The iron bill \or beak). A dhdrani by Sha'kya to Indra, on 
the means of subduing all evil spirits that are noxious to his doctrine. , 

10. Another dkdran'i of the same title. Leaf 472. 
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ll. Sans! J ffrntdalya mrfoaJtriddya-z-dhdrani. Til). t 52) Bdii&ttei-thab* 
sbyar-gyisnyhig-po—gsvngs. Leaf 474. Some iwrifrtut byDoRjp' Khrovo, 
(Sans Ft yra Chan'd'a) on tW permission of Chom-da'n-da's, for the. benefit 


of all animal beings., • 

12. Sans. MahA hala — mahd ydna s u'tra. Tib. (M > Stobs-po-ch'he~~theg- 
ga-ch’hen-pohi-mdo. Iscaf 489. The great strong (or powerful) one. A»sutra 
of high principles. Some mantras of Vajka Khodua Maha!' Bala — their 

efficacy. The Maha' Bala is Tathdgata, is Dherma, is all ; — therefore/MA'KA > 

* , , ■ ' 

or Ca'ma repairs for protection to Maha' Bala. , t J 

13. Sans. Vighnan vinaya gddatrd — dhdrdnt. Tib. GO Hgegs-sel-rahi — 
ffstwgs. Leaf 489. A dhdtrarii against mischievous spirits. 

14. Sans. Mahd yaksha sfoiapatayh ndra huvera kalpa. Tib. Gnod- 

• sby/u -gyi-sde -<\pon-ch' hen-po-gar-iTikhau-xrioJi'hog-gi-hrtrtg-jKi. Leaf 521. 

Shaky a in the palace of Jvuv^ua. Descriptions of the great mandala. 
Some ceremonies' and mantras, and reflections , on the supreme spirit, by 
Maha' Yaks'ha, upon, the permission and benediction of Sua'kya. 

• ’ 35. Sans. Jambhala shri—dhdran’t. Tib. Gnod-lukin-dpat—gxangs. 

t 

Leaf 5 23. A dhdravli consisting of some*mautrys. 

1(5. Sans. Jambhala Jalendm yath(i lasatd kalpa-ndma. Tib. GO Gnod-gnas- 


(1 rang-po-jiA tar-hbyang- cahi-r log-pa. On the manner of the origin of JambHala 
.Ialexdra. Many mantras. At the end— -t-Om ! Supratis litha Fajraye, swdhd. 


• ( Tsa ) Olt THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. * 

* . 

There is only one work in this volume, under the following title : — 

Sans. Magava/i A'ryd Tara mala Italpa. Tib. (W > Tiehom-hlmi-hdas- 
lnuMphags-ma-sgrot-mahi-rtsa-rnhi-vtog-pa. From leaf 1 — 453. Minute des- 
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cription of religious rites and ceremonies eoncerhing T Alii a', a goddess, styled 
elsewhere, the mother of all. Tathdgatas. Chemse'sij£ (Sans. Amlokithhwara) 
sent by Amita'ihia from the Sukhavcti wotfd,' visits Sha'kya, and after 
having, delivered to him Amita'bha’s compliments, praises him *(SHakya) 
in several verses (seven or eight). Siia'kya with Chenrf/sik, in a discur- 
sive manner, tells all sorts of religious rites and ceremonies. There are <rles-< 
criptions of mnndalas. ceremonies, and some mantras. Instruction on several 
subjects. Qn the. six transcendental virtues. The subject of this volume’ 
is, f in general, mystical and moral doctrine. Besides Chunk e'sik, several of 
Sha'kya’s disciples are introduced speaking, as Sha'iuhi-bu, Mongol yana, 
an<j others. * *' 

(Ts'HA ) on Till-1 NlNTllENTlI VOLUME. # 

, There are in this volume twenty-two separate works. Their titles in. 
Sanscrit and Tibetan, together with some short, notices on their contents are 
as follow : — 

1. Sans. Maui hhadra—dhdrani. Tib. (Wj 'Nor-bv.^bmng-)n>hi-ypaings.' 
From leaf 1 — 3. The son of MaKa' Yaksha Se'napati visiting Sua’xva 
at Shrdcasti. promises to him, that whoever of the Getongs and Gtdongmas 
shall* daily thrice repeat this S ui/ing-po (mantra or bija-mir.itra)-r— Nam o Ihrhm 
Trnydya ; Kamo Mani JBhadrdya, Mal/d Yaksha . Senapataye, Ike. he \yill 
defend, him, and supply all his necessities. 

2. Sans. Mani bliadra yaksJmsfina kulpa .- Tib. (Go> Giiod-shym-gyi-sf/e?" 
d}>on-e/t‘/ien-po-}ior-bn-hzang-po/ti*rtog-pa. 'From leaf 3 — 20. Some ceremonies 

and mantras concerning Mani Bhadra. 

° • 

3. Sans. Mchhaht — dhdrani. Tib. '' !l > Me-lhada — g wtugs. From deaj 
20,-27. A dhdrati'i . styled Mekhaht (a girdle or zone). Name of a vidyd 
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tontra, told by Siia'kya to K&n-ogVh-vO, to kcepsafe Gbachen-osin (Sans: 
Rdhula) his son from the injuries of all softs of specified demons, or evil 
. spirits. • H '* v • , . 

' Sans: Vtdyd Rdja—Shwdsa malm . Tib. ( 62 -> IUg~8/iag$-ki/i-rgit/al~pu- 

d vugs-ch'ken-po. Leaves 27, 28. A principal vidyd mantra, styled “ The 
^l’edt breath,” (name of a demon, the prince of all evil spirits). He fells to 
Sha'kya the several evils which he indicts on all animal being?, and promises 
that he will not hurt such as. shall keep and repeat the “ Skwdsa-'tnaM 
• vidyd mantra'' 

5. Sans. Prada1esJut x ratna traya~-<lkdran'i. Tib. W) l')kon-mcli’ha<>-gi- 

$ ‘ *■> 

rteji-la-bsftorrvaJjya~vahi-gzitngs. Leaves 28, 29. A dhdran'i to be repeated 
at circumambulating any of the three holy ones (representatives of God). 
•The benefits arising therefrom. , > 

‘ 6. Sans. Dahshini parishodhayi . Tib. ( °0 Yon-yongs-stt-sbyong-va. Leaves 

29. 30. The purification of gifts. Some than tr as to be repeated. 

7- Sans. Jnydnollto — dhdran'i, sarva gati par'mhadhani. Tib. Ye-shcs- 
‘lada-lahi-gzungs-hgro-va~lhams-ckad-yongs-su-$byong-va. From leaf 31 — 33. 

. The Tal-trec of knowledge (name of a lft?ddha). t A dhdran'i for the purifica- 
tion of all animal beings. There are some other short dhdranis, . From leaf 
33—36. On the adoration of Bti(hlka. V * 

. 8. Sans. Prajnd pdramita shuta sahasra — dhdran’i. Tib. Shes-rab- 
hiji-j'ha-rol-tu-phyin-pa-stong-phrag-hxgya-pahi-^zungs. A dhdran'i for com- 

^ r <• 

prehending the prajnd pdramita of lflO.opo sldhas. 

, {). Another dhdran'i for the prajnd pdramita of 25,000 sldhas. 

10. Another ditto for that of 8.000 ditto. 
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11. Sans. Sultdhu pariptickctilka-tanfrd.- ,*Tib. (fi7) Dpung-bxangs-kyis- 

, zh ns-pa-zhcs-bya-vahi-Ygyud, * A' tantra delivered by Cha'kna' Dohje, at the 
request of Siiba'hu (one with a good or handsomd'arm). Leaves 40, 41. Sub- 
ject-Instruction on the fruits of good morals. ' ' 

12. Sans. Sarra mandala samdnya vidhana guhtja tantra. • Tib. (6s> D kyil— 
\\fthXyr n thams-i:had-ItyispyiM-eh’ho-ga-i*sang-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 71 — 1 08. 
(General rites and formulae used in every mandala. A mystical tantra, taught 
by Cha'kna Dorje' ( 1 r ajra Pant). 'The salutation is thus— Reverence be to 

• the All-knowing. Subject — Enumeration of several sorts of mandafas, and 
description of the ceremonies practised in each of them. Disposition of the 
figures representing the several divinities introduced in the mandala.' * Expip* , 
cation of the several symbols (1 mudra ) in the hands of the deities in the 
mandala; as, trisul, for Rudra.; discus, for Vishnu; padma, for Brahma';, 
a javelin, for Sambaba ; a vajra, for Tndra ; a furnace , for the god of lire.: 
a club, for Ya.ua ; a sicord, for Nuutm; a snare, for the god of water; a 
banner; for Vayu ; a staff, -for, Kj'vkra, &e. &c. This is an instructive tantra 

i ' (l 

on the rites and ceremonies practised in the mandulas. It is in verse, and 
in an easy style. , * 1 * 

1 f t 

13. Sans. Dlh/dwttara ritala krama. Tib. (/,9) Bsam-g/an-gyi-pkyi-ma~ 
r'm-par-phyk-va. From leaf 10^ — 11 2. A gradual evolution of meditation. 
Several degrees of meditation. t 

. • 14. Sans. Su siddhihara makd tantra— Sadhunopamayika ritala. 'Tib. 

* , f 

1 71 1 1 Legs-par-grub-par-byed -paid - rgifud - elf ken - po - las, s grub - pa hi - tkabs - rittr 
par-pkye-ca. From leaf 112 — 187. From a large tantra . on accomplishment; 
the anal) sis of the means of obtaining perfection, or emancipation. Delivered 
by Va.tra IVnY, (Tib. t7,J Pkyag-na-rdo-rje) on the request of Maha'* 


( 
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Bala Maha Chan' d' a. Tib» ^tobs^ik'hen-khro-va-ch’hen-po. Subject — 
A detailed account of the means of arriving at perfection {it of all religious 
and moral observances for n»b tailing k). Leaf 115. The required qualities 
of a teacher, who may officiate at fantrika ceremonies. Description of the 
several substances used in the sacrifices ; as, flowers, incenses, perfumes, sweet 
scented water, lights, or lamps, &c. Stated periods of the day and night for 
performing such and such religious observances or duties, ^his is a fine 
tantra , and in good language 

15. ^ans. Parin' ala chakra — Maha Yana sutra. Tib. m > Yongs-xu-hsna- 
vahi-b.hhor~fo-theg-pfi-Gtihen-pohi~TC\(lo. From leaf 187 — 192. The state of 
arriving* at maturity or perfection. The blessing of bestowing a benedic- 
tion upon any one, that he may arrive at perfection or emancipation. Eji li- 
bation of some required qualifications for obtaining final emancipation. 

16 Sans. Maha partnata rdja iamuHtraka. Tib. ( 7i > Yongs-su-h'tiio-rahi- 
tgyal-jio-ch'/ien-po — %nags~dang~hchas-pa. From leaf 193 — 223. A principal 
benediction, together with some mantras, or an .earnest wish that by the 
merits of specified religious and moral actions, one may come to perfection of 
salvation (or .final emancipation. 1 ' Adoral on of several Buddhas and Bodln- 
sa tints, gods, and demons. Translated by Vidya'kara Frabha and Banue 

r 

Yr aiie's iSnyino-pp; corrected by jDPAL-ursr/GS. Leaves 224, 225.. A 
prayei for obtaining the supreme degree of perfection, that one may be able to 
assiVf other animal beings that arc suffering all sorts of miseries ; commencing 
■‘-with — “^Reverence be to the three holy ones. Sans. Naina Katna Traydifa ’ 
From leqf 225 — 227. Another prayer * addressed to QiihNRn'sik. as the 
nutet merciful. From leaf 227 — 229. Another priyer. Some other prayers. 
Vrotfi leaf 9, 29—233 
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17 Sans. Sicdsti gdthd. Tib. Hd^-legs-t Jcyi-ts'higssu -hr// ad-pa. From 

fl 

leaf 233 — 235. Some a erses on- happiness. 

18 Sans. Swdstyayana gdthd. Tib. (7t,) Bd6-legs-m-\\gyur -ra/ii - tshigs- 
su-hchad-jxi. Versos on the State of those that are happy. Told by Ska'kva 
at the request of a god. Enumeration of some moral duties — they that 
practise (or observe) them are happy 

l< * f i 

19. Sam. l)ha panprieh'chhi manga la gdthd. Tib. <77) IJias-zhus-pahi- 
* # 
bkra-shis-kyi-ts'higs-su-hchad-pa, leaves 23C, 237. Some benedictory verses, 

at the request of a god Another ditto. 

* 20. Sans. Pancha lathdgata manga/a gdthd. Tib ,7S) Dc-hzkm-^shogn- 

t 

paAnahi bhra-shis-hyi-ts'higs-sit-behad-pa. Benoc^etory verses or hymns ow 
five Tathdgatas (the five Dhtjuni Buddhas) commencing with Vatko< hat* a. 

/V no titer hymn. , 

21. Sans M angola gdthd. Tib. (7<l) IU *n~thts-&yt -th'higi-su- behad-jta. 

1 

From leaf 210 — 212. Benedictory verse, or hy inn. 

22. Hans. Itatna tri sipdsti gdthd. Tib. (H0) Qhon-varh’liog-gsum-iii/i.hkra- 

diis-l yt-ts hig$-su-hchad-pa. heaves 242, 213. A hymn on the three lioly 

ones, uttered by C no m-d a'n-ij a V (Shaltya) at the request of DkSpa, (a 

liberal man) a householder Translated by Ji'nv-mjtra. and Bantu * Yf'- 

snr{ s-sm/. „ 

„ • * 

( T)sj ) OK T11K jrWf.NTtrTIl vot.t t m r. 

, ‘ 

\ There are in this volume three separate work . Their titles and .contents 
are as follow : — , » 

1. Sans Sarra dherma mahd sdnti l tod hi ehitta knlotja It d/d. Tib. t sl > 
Ch'lm~ihams-ehad-Tdsogg-pa-ck'hcn-po-hyang~ch'hub-ht)i-sem8-hin-hi/ed-Ygya(-po* 

m 

n HV S’ £w S’ y Tt> S’ z$' iw S' «l 

” <u«r o*r *4§’ s'^isv *T 78 v *w«i<v’ *r 'go' zts* tor i* 
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' * 

From leaf! — 91, then continyed a^aiti to 120. The great perfect One in all 
things (or respects), the pure Soul, (he all-creating sovereign. This is a highly 
speculative treatise on the nature, the character, and Aistence of the Supreme 
being, and the proceeding of all things from him. The speaker, in gene- 
ral, is the supreme Soul, or the all-creating sovereign, who answers to the 
^queries of Va.tr a Satw a, (Tib. Wdo-rjesems-Apah) the president of the 
five* Dki/dnf Buddhas (as they are called elsewhere ) He was before all things 
— He is esisting from all eternity. Translated in the eighth or ninth century, 
by Sri Siniia Prabtia, and Baikot nan a 

2 Sans Sarva tathdgata chitla jnana guhya art// a garb/ia ryuha rajVa 
tnntra kidhhi yaga ogam a ,\<maja sarva ridya sutra maka yana sabhi samuya 

1 

(Vienna par yd y a vi ryuha ndma s/Uram The same in the Bruzlta language (I 
.could not Iciim what sort of language it is) Tibetan character, fM > wlrVh ro- 

inamzcd stands thus — Ho-na-pan-ril-fil-pi-bu-bi-ti-la-ti-fasifig-Jiitn-hub-hang- 

» 

pang. rif-hub-pi- ut-bang-ri~xhi~haf-pahi-ma-fryang-faihi~dang-rad-ti. The same 
in Tijjetan/ De-bz//in-gdu i gx-j)a-thanfx-ehad-lryi-fhugs-giang-rahi-yl , -s/ies~don- 
gyi'-unj/ng-po-vdo-rjr-hkod-jHtfii-rgyud-rnaf-ldMjor-grub-pa-l'Uii-hdu.’t-rtg-jiahi- 
mdo rlu\g~pa -rh'hen -/w-m non -par-rdxogs -7 /- ch'hos-kyi-rnnm-grangs -warn -par- 
bhod-pa-xhes bi/a-rafti 111 do. I’ioih leaf 120 — 408. The essence of the mys- 
teries of all the Tajhagatax, &c The subject, m general, is mystical, and 
mOr.il doctrine ’ Translated from the liruxha language, in the liruxha coun- 
try* by Dhfrmv Bonin Dan \ Raksiiita, and the Tibetan Irtt'tard Ch’hf- 
— rtAN-s’Kvr's. 

8. ;\o Sanscrit title*. Tib. De-tzhm-gsheg&-/ia-tha)NS-chad-hyi-g/>a»g- 


.s- i' p- 
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w, &e. From i leaf 408 — 503. Tho mysteries t(oi secrets) of all the Talha- 
gatas , in c. This is-considered as* part of the former treatise. 

Noth. — This whole volume is old fashioned, twid of little authority, except to the Snyiginapa 

_ > 

sect (thejmost ancient among the Buddhistic sects in Tibet). 


(IVa) OR THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 

' _ i . «' 

This volufne contains the four following works or treatises : — 

1. Sans. Sarva lathdgata vhittu gtthya jndna art ha garhha vajra krodha 
kula (antra pinthurtha vidya yoga suhUri nama malm yarn siitra. Tib. 1K- 
bzhin-gshegs-pa -thorns -chad -kyi-thugs-gsang-cahi • ye shes -don -gyi -saying -po- 

' khro-vo-rdo-rjkh/-rigs-k»n-hdus-f'ig-pa/ti-mdo-tnal-hhyor-g rult-jtahi -rgyud-rhes* 

bya-va-theg-pa-vh'hen-pohi -mdo. From leaf 1 — 130. The essence of the 
meaning and wisdom of the mysteries of all the Talhdgatas. A treatise for . 
understanding the whole class (of the saints) of the Vajui Krodha hula 
(the most powerful wrathful kind). A tanlra of the perfect Yoga. A trea- 
tise of high principles. Subject — Mystical and moral doctrine. 

2. Sans. Shrir guhya garbha tat tv a vinishchaya. Tib. f4lG ' Dpal-gsang- • 

♦ v * 

vakisnybig-jyo-fleJrfifk-na-in/id-rnam-fijir-nex-pa. , From leaf liid — 171 . Asccr- 

* i 

tainment of the nature of the essence of the holy mysteries The salutation is 
' tbfis-. -Reverence be to Chom-d.v'v-da's Kuni’C Bxaso-po. (Sans. llhagaUtn 

* * * I 

Santa nt a Bliudra). Subject. — Metaphysical and moral doctrine. 

t 3. Sans. Vajra satwa maya jdla guhya sarva ddanha-tantra. Tib? 
Rdo'Tjc-sems-dpahi-sgyu-hphrul-dra-ra-gsang-va-tham-chad-hji-me-long-&het-* m 
hya-t ahi-igyud. FWn leaf 171.-— 26*7. The illusory net work (or cover) 
of Vajra Satwa (the Supreme being) or a (antra, the mirror of all mysteries. 


M V 5} T a«V' S' *1V«U *1$' M’ I' N* IY * 
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The salutation is thus — Otn ' Jleveiyncc he to Vairocuana. (Tib. fNK > Rnmn- 
par-mang-mdsad.) Hum 1 Kevercnce to Akuhophsta. (Tib./* 9) Mi-skyml- 
pa.) Ah ! Reverence to Amita'bha'. (Tib. (,J0 > Snang-ra-m thuh-ya ?.) Subject 
— Buddhistic ritual and theology. Delivered by V a. lit a Satw a (Tib. W Rr/o* 
X/t-tems-tym/i) the Supreme intelligence, who is also styled in this sutm 
Pradha'na, (Tib. Ci/w-ro,) Mafia Purus ha (Tib. Sfrijes-f)U*ch'lie>i-po) on the 
celeries of VajrA Diiaus, (Tib. (1 ' b B.do-rje-\\r/i fiaug) the loid of .ill mysteries. 
Queries by JBtHwcJ u'-hcii’iianc. — W hy the live (Dfiyd/u) Buddhas, several 
specified Uodhisaticas , and goddesses, as Mamahi, Tut a, Sita', Ac, were 
called so 1 Translated by Vimai.amttka, and by Hanoi. .In a na Kv'ma'k/I. 
f t 111 ^Tibetan only f > ‘"’ Gsaug- ra/n-snyhtg-po-(f('^k/io-m~nyid~nes -fnt 
From JeafMft — 427. The essence of mysteries — the real nature of the human 

soul, oi its identity with the disme spirit that animates the whole of nature. 

• • 

The * dotation is thus — Reverence bo to Cnou ha n-jja's Kuxir Za.m.-i'o. 
(Sans Bhagavdu Saairnda Jihad/ a) Subject, as above. This is an appendix 
to the foimer tx.itise 


' , (Zrnj oh rur TwrxTY r si « oNi) sou mi: 

% 

There art in this volume idacn sepai.de works, besides some small and 
inconsiderable fragments The titles of them m Sanscrit and Tibetan, with 
some 4>hort notices <?ti their contents, are as follow : — 

t 

• J. Sans Den jdh undid mayo -(an Ira udrni. Tib Jdia-mo-tgyu-Uphruf- 

% 

jfrti- ra-cffhcn-MO-zhe'i-bya-rabi-rgyud. From haf 1 — 17 A t antra of Dr.'s i - 
ja'i.t siaiia’ ma'va' Ritual and my sticdL doctrine > * 

2. Tib t<) ") C isa/ifi -rahi-sn ying-po-de-h //o-Ha-nyak-ncx-pa/a-bfa uia-ch'heu-jM. 
From leaf 47 —8.4 Fsscnoe of in) stories 'file real great Supreme one The 
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salutation is thus-— Reverence to Chom-d^'n-d^'s, Kuntu ZanC-po, Ye'she's 
Bla'ma' Ch«n-io (to Bhagavy'n Samanta Biiadka, the supreme lord of 
wisdom). ( „< 

^ '.i. Sans. Mafiju Shri karma chattrar chakra guhya tantra. Tib. (97) 11 jam- 
dpat-las-bxhi-hihor-to-g.saug-vahi-rgyud. From leaf 88 — 102/ The four works 
of Max.it Sri, Hr a tantra on the mysterious chakra (wheel); again continued 
in an appendix to leaf 101. The salutation is thus — Revereriee be to //jam- 
opal Yi:'-.she'.s Smis-oPAii, (Sans. Mahjn Shri Juana Satira). Subject — 4 
Mystical and moral dot trine. 

* 4. Sans. Sana tathagata hndunntUn a guhya lauo/t/n, ashicattama rina 

f 

mmata tantra ndma . Tib. Dc-hzh/u^shegs-j/a-thams-chad-kyi-dgangs-pct, 
b/a-na-med-pa -gsang - m, xta - m ch' hog- rol - pa hi -vgtjud - ch'hcn -po-thes- by a ~ra. 

From leaf 107 — 179. The mind (or thought) of all Tathdgatas, the greatest^ 

* 

my story A (ant/ a, .sty led the “ .sporting fine h >rse.” Salutation — Reverence 
be to (Tib. Dpai -wdo-r.il'-sl ms-opaii (Shri Vajra Satna). Subject — 
Mystic d and moral doctrine, delivered by Douji/ Dsi n (Suns. Vajra Ohara) 
the supreme Buddha, at the request of Chafn.y' Dor in (Sans Vajra Pdu'i) 
a Bodhhutwa. Dcsenption of mahdafa s, ceremonies, mantras, provinces of 
several Buddhas , and their perfections. Leaf 150. llow to represent tile five 
Iftiddhas, V r air non an a, &c. with their symbols (Tib. < 1<n > Phyag-igya Sans. 
Jfudra) ui a mandnla. ’• * 4 

5. Sans. Shri lit rnka inrun A Iridifa tantra guhya gambhtra uitama n/Ana. 
Till 1 )pal-he-ru-Lasnying-rje-rol-pahi-rgyud ■ — Gsang-va-zah-mchiAnc/ihag 

ches-bya-va. From leaf 179 — 285, * A (antra of Sri He'iu’ka (a name of 
Buddha) on the displaying of merey, or the most profound mystery. Re- 
verence be to (Tib. (1(r ^) DrAL-*m>-jijr/-si;Ms-i>PAH (Sans. Shri Vajra Satway 
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Subject — Mystical theology. f Description of mandalas, ceremonies, and mctn- 
frag, such as this — “ Orn ! Sri HiI'ruKa mqlui pajra , sat&a dug' tarn samaya 
mudra pra reshay a, Sri Hr'ruka, JMm, Phaf. (Leaf 2(57). 

6. Sans. Sarra paftcha amrita sdra siddi mahd rukn hridaydna. Tib. < 1U *> 
Thams-chad’-hdlid-rtsi-Xnahi-rang-hzhiH — Dhos-grub-eh' lien -po-nyS-cahi-snyitig- 
po-mch’hog. From leaf 285—287. They all (the five Buddhas) arc like the 
RvO kinds of Amrita — an essence that comes near to the grqat perfect one. 
Salutation — Reverence be to (Tib. < UUj ) /)p a l- kr n-t r- bza vo-po (Sans. S/tri 
Samanta Bhadra). Subject — The nature or essence of Buddha. 

7. Sans. Amrita rasayana, &c. <y. Ambrosia essence. From lettfU 87»— 
£9 3. A remedy against the diseases of both the body and the miud. The 
means of acquiring that ambrosia. 

S. Sans. Pu'jnya Jihugavdn mahd Raja. Tib. (W > Bchow-ldan-hdas-g nt/is- 
• % 
med-hyi-vgyal-j)o.eh'hen-po-fa-phyag-htshaf-1o Leaies 293, 29 1. Reverence 

be to (or i adote) Biiac ava'n, flic most perfect sovereign. Some mystical 

ceremonies. ' 

• « 

* 9 Sans. Stana mahd dara paheha Tib. (M,) II hras-bu-ch'hen-po-lnn- 
bhgrat-i a. * From leaf 29 1 — 299. Explication of the five fruits (or conse- 
quences) Some ceremonies and mantras. 

10. Sans. Tathdgata pane ha buddhdndm-nama/t, Tib. lJ07> Rigs-Xiia-hdp- 
ear-gx/tegv-la phyag-hts'haf-h. From leaf 299 — 301. Reverence be to the five 

t 

Sik rgtas ( Tathaqatas or Buddha v). On the means of obtaining emancipation . 
u Aiid the*State of being united with the Supreme spirit — or on the Mahd yaga 

11. Sans. Amrita hundhatali. Tib. ‘I 0 " l&dud-rtsi-hh hyil. Tlie gathering 

• » * 

together of nectar (like a small pond). Description of mandalas. and of some 
•ceremonies 
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12. Sans. Amrita halasha siddhi. .Tib. t 10 ^ Bdud-rtsi-btim-pahi-lung. 

f f * 

From leaf 303 — 308. An instruction on the nectar bowl or vessel. Some 
ceremonies and mantras. „ 

13. Sans, Bhagavdn Jlanju Shri, t$c. Tib. (U °> Uchuni-ldan-hdas-hjaui dpal. 
Kmm leaf 308 — 310. Praise to 3Vf AN.rr Shi, by several Buddhas and gods. 

14. Sans. Vajra mantra Dhirusanh mara lantrn ndma. Tib. < ul * Drag- 

y t * 

snags-hdas-pa-xdo-rje-vtsa-vahi-rgynd-eltes-bya-Da. From leaf ^ 10 — 3(>9- Cere- 
monies and mantras for .tequiring superhuman powers. Translated by 

Pa DMA Samiuia'isa. (Tib. riW) Pad-ma-hbymtg-gnas) and Hairot.sana, in the 

* 

tifne of Kina-sBONt.- nr/iiu-rsAN. 

15. Sans. Lola sfotra pu'ja tantra ndma, manobhika santaka. T*ib. (jr,| „ 
Hjig-Tten -mch'ltod - bs/or/- sgrab -pa -xtsa -raid -rgyud-chcs -by a -va. From leaf 
3 09 — 397. An original tantra on the means of obtaining or acquiring Him. to 
whom the world offers sacrifices and utters praise s : — or on the union with the 
Supremo spirit. The salutation is thus — J&evercnce be to Cuoai-oa n-das- 
Hobje' IlslN (Sans. Bhagardn Pajra dhara) the supreme Buddha. 

> Not*,. — T he titlcR of some of the smaller works in tfus volume haw been wntUn 'and 
translated erroneously.. In general all these woyks art* of little interest. Hire aids tin. Iasi \nluiw 
of the Ugyvt Class, as also of the \\ht V Kah-«yc t k , 

i beg, in conclusion, to remark, that in the whole Catalogue, the propi r names ol limbiJim 
Jibtfhisa fira s. gods, demons, countries, cities, &e. &e. though they occur in* the to \t m TiUtan only, 

* i « 

I have frequently exprt\w d tither in Sanscrit alone, or sometimes m both Sahsmt and Tibi tan with 
the aid of the Sanscrit and Tibetan vocabulary in my hand. As also, instead of lh irow** dan-aiFas 
(Bhumva'n) I haie frequently written Sha'xya 1 « « 

* s 
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ABSTRACT OF. THE CONTENTS 

OF THE 

B8TAN -ffCYUR.* 

\ 

By Mb. ALEXANDER CSOMA KdRCiSI. 

<* 

SICOLO-UUNOAIUAN OF TRANSYLVANIA. 

* 

r 

The Qjgx i llstan-llgi/ur is a compilation in Tibetan, of all sorts of 
literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, and sonic 
learned Tibetans in the first centuries after the introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our era. The 
whole makes two hundred and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into 
, classes, — the ^ and II gyud and Mdo, ( Tantru and Sutra classes, ui 

Sanscrit). The *• R gyud” mostly pn tantrika rituals and ceremonies, 
8 tabes eighty-seven volumes The “ M do," on science and literature, 
occupies one hundred .ntd thirty six volumes. One separate volume 
contains liyyms or praises on several deities and saints. And one volume 

; is the Index for the whole. 

» 

* An A rart of the contents of the collection will only bo given Ju rt , without 

• * 

mentioning the Sanscrit hilts of tin* works, miho they luxe iv»t been introduced imo the Index 
►tolume, now in the writer's possession . boithtr bad the Author, when m Tibet, *uflicu‘Jit Unsure to 
turn ovf i iho volumes /or copying the Sanscrit titles But it was observed by bun that (he titles of 
many of tracts or separate works were there expressed in Tibetan only. Tln*se volumes are not m the 

Library of the Asiatic Society • 
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The following bst f contains some of the works ^numerated in the Index, viz.; 
First, the collection of Hymns, &c.;* Secondly, the Hgyiul , and, Lastly, 
tin Mt/o class. 




I v*v Xm f (/ISTOD-TS’lIOGS) 
Collection of Hi/ inn# or Praise*. 


I (*h I8S* V 5' QV«W V*?' viV V T K'hyad-pai -du -\\p htu*s-pah-h.\tod-pA 
A hymn ;or praise) on the Most ITij* h 

0 

*2 vi' Q5}<lf'VT Dehi-\\gt el-pa A commentary on the piccedmg, Ac 


3 <3*r*J zv rnr v sw *V v-i' H?S yi T Jmvu, thad-iwk /tyciopa-iltang- 

~S) 

* p /iyug-cfi ften-polei-hsfod-pa A hymn on the omiuscuul Almighty 
J x>rd c 


J t 

4 o* ON’ 5’ §j^’ V*' vis* V I Lha-ldi-p hnl-du-bi/utur-t m t u/od-pa \ 

*hyiuit *>n Him wlio is exalted abosc all the gods « 


5 .SO’ S' *X' v*tv V T Deln-tgya-cli'her-hJiad-pa A VrilU . (oi an explanation 

* at large) of the former ‘ « «. . 

i 

t 

6 3' vis *4 1 Swig* -rgyas-k yi-bstod-pa The praise of Uuddha 


7 *v |f' <tr V^N’ VQ’ fa’ W sv fa' *r fa’ \i’ vis r V ! Ch hots-sku-la ^ nas 
pa In -yon -fan -fhu'n -mong-wa -yin -pahi-h*tod-pa A hymn on the special 
qualities inherent in the person of tlfe Supreme intelligent e. 
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8 V Y «aj’ M T lyp-k'ko-'iik-nyhLUt-bstod-pu. A hymn on the essen- 
tia) nature of God (or on the j?attu'd) * 

*« 

9 M5V *!§<3r *r 9T *$V *t T Hdud-bfnl-t ada-bstod-pa. A praise to hjm who 
has overcome the devil, (to Buddha) 

* 

lo **<v sgs;<\r 5’ Mi Chh<ut-hyi4\iymgs~&u-hit<xl-pa A hymn on the 
mansion or root of morality 

1 J s«’ wy M 1 ’ M9Y Ml Dpe-nwl-pat -\n tod-pa The praise of the incomputable 

VI Q**T <W <?W M*>' M I Ujut-ih’n-(<i ^Mas-pat -hstod-pa A praise 
to lmn who went away tiom the world 

13 awm* $' op M^V M I Sem-h yi-i do-r/eda-hstod-pa .Praise to the essenci 
of tin soul (to the Supreme soul) oi spmt* . 

It 3V r,ai : Mi ’ M t DoH-d<iK-(Mtr-\Mod-pu A In inn on the teal or holy 
ipftllu>ou<e 

* 

15 op * M' t SI u-g'.unida-hbtod-jHi A hjinn on the thru bodies 
or pa sons, ( Dharuia-hhja , Snmbhoga-hdya and Nm ana-ftdya) 

I 

16 u* »srj*r <V m^S’ MQ' 0?|T mi SAu-g < um-la-h itod-pahi- 1 \g t cl -pa \ com- 
ment on the above 

17 XY «fS’ Mi' S’ Mi’ MtfV M I Sems-chan-rugu-i at -bya-vahi-bdod-pa A 
hymn exhilarating the animal beings 
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*<V' x*r S' «r £V 5’ §*>’ VQ’ *3§V y t ,Shes~Kah~Jnji-p y ha-roI~tH-p > hjin~pahi- 
bsiod-pu The*praise of the excellent •Wisdom. , 


15) g<V’ a}’ i?*r *j?v M T Msam-^yis-Hn-/t'h(jttb-pahiAvitod^m, A hymn 
on Him whom the mind ’cannot conceive. 

4 4 

<20 n$v V Q.V ^VV’ v i lhfod-pu-fax-hdwf-par-bsfod-pa. A praise 

on Ifim who is above all piaise 

% 

2f. jg’ a’ *}y VQ" *I?ts v r )&ia-na-»ml-puhi-b,stod-}>a A hymn on Him above 
whom there i*» none (the- Supreme being). # 

22 *’ vtQf s’ sV MQ VI T&ji-btsnn-bjam-dpnf-giji-don-dam- 

i 

pahi -hsfoit-pu . A hymn on J vm-]\u ( Matju-Sri . tlie god of wisdom) 

20 q*5«i«r v Qv*r y-,T s' ifc' -T n5K’ y t \\phtii*s-ptiA\jam-i\pal-gyi snynig- 
rje-la-bstod-pa A hymn on the mercy of A'ltv a Ma^jc-Siu 

2t ir«iV *V *T H&S' g' tfd&V <tr v T Ci)><if,-di’h(>)>-po-bi'iryad-J, y/-tn< //’>W- 
rteuda-bstod-pa Praises and hi inns on the holy shrines (Sans Chaitya ). 
at the eight different places, (containing the relics of Siia kv a) 

. • 

23 *r *15’ *l4*P S’ <H’ Md$ad-pa^)cltu-£nijU-kyi-tAli>il-la hx/acL 

pa A hvrnn on the manner of the twelve act- (of Buddha ). 

t 

'26 odor *39' V v l 7 > ’//yflg-h , .t’ha/~cakt-h,<ttad-p« . A praise to be re* 
pcated at the time of adoration, (or prostration bcfme a Buddha's 
image). 
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27. stfAP *P W *4 i Dtyiyal-va-nw4\cfan-pahi-\jst<xl-pa. A praise 

to the deliverer from l\$ll. * 

» 

* 2£ iv *4* QSN' <T **$V V WIN* MX* QV' m* *^«w V I &*HgW- 
r^y<w-Bc/ifi?yz-lcfoK-h<^rt^-/a -bf/od-po, bs^^-/OTr-Ao,?-pG-lwfttfg9 .pa Praise 
*• «to Buddha? the triumphant, who is worthy to be praised , 

29 *f&V *ig*r or M3' S' M*V M I nkoH-\nch'hog-gmm-la-hk)a~sfm- 
kyi-\sstod-pa. Benedictory praises to the three holy ones, (BuddM, 
JViarm'n, and Safigha) 

30. VW iv S' or *niv M T SaHgs-vgyas-kyi -mtChan da ~b#to(f-pa. A 

praise on the characteristic points of a i Buddha* body 

* 

31. Opvr nd' *4 ! Qchi(f-ta$-\\p'hros-})ahi-biifo({-pa. TJic praise 
*«f Him who issued from the same one 

32. Nf£<vr &*4' 3 * r s' if' ^'3' Ml Sang.t-rgya.<t-mni-chu-xtm-\^ah-bstOfl-f)a. 

•The jiraise of thirty-five Bmldha a • 

* • * >* 

33. *&!' M$y VQ’ nifV y f Ts'htg-brgyad-paht-b/fiod- pa. A praise of eight words 

• • * 

v ». 

31. «ig*r g. m$V M T DAoiMnc//7ieg f -gwwi-^yi-bA?'orf-pff. A hymn on 

the three holv ones. 

• * * 

35. sQ Qsior v r Uchi-bgrel~j)a. Its commentary 

* ' - • 

*1 

36. to* vlV »f*V 9 ' M&V M T Yang-dfco}t-vnch’hog-gsi(m*gyi-b#tod-pa. 

Another hymn on tbo three holy ones , 

> t a 
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37.x <g* V5’ vi Br^-y « -I M-bdi H*pahi-hgtod-pa . Hymns, consisting of 

a hundred md fifty sUkas. 

* f 
e 

1 

f ^ 

‘j.s SSqvtvt Dehi-hgrel-pa. Its commentary . , ® 

3}) *i|q' v t C\an'dihi-b<stod-j)a. The praise of a bell, (or of a wooden rattle}! 

40. jjqr Vi’ V7V v T Spel-mar-bstod-pa. I’raise m prose and verse 

41. v V$V V’ -Sv 9J' V»V V T /)e-bz/n»-g*ftctrs-p(i-fham,whadda- 

bstod-pa A hymn to all tin Tathagatas, ( Buddhas) 

42 V*ar w Q **t VS’ SV’ V#’ VWV v ? Br/zor,. -Wflr/;.hrtVr.?-.?//fl -/ yi-fhub -pah/- 
<? 

b st ad-pa. The praise of the mighty Sua'kya, the triumphant. 

43. vrV f' f i’ VflQ' w*r Vi' V?V v r A piaise 

to Him whose perfections are ihfimte 


14 VQQ’ W VQ' <yV «5<2i’ g«r vr Yon-tan-n\t'/nih->/as-pahi- 

N5> 1 • 

ts'hu*-lckur-byns-pa. Comment on the above, in explanatory scrses 

1 

45. <VVN $<v* %' v*' <W QiN’ V <JT V?V V t Sang* -xgyas-mja-hnuda* Aulas -pa- 
ta-bs tod-pa. J A hymn on the death (deliverance from pam) of a Buddha. 
or the praise of that antra in wliich the death of Sha kya is deseiibed 

• 

16. *w *)<V’ VQ' VtV V ! Bshags-pahi-h&tod-pa The praise of the confession of 
sm. A commentary' on the same. 

47 wv ^qs;’ v?fi’ VQ' V T Sangs-rgyt.s-dmng-b*hi(r-va/ii-bsto(i-pi. t 
A hymn «fn the inauguration of Buddha. * 1 
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•48. *$*• w <3T «r SV<3P,<' 4’ Q&; #’ SB*W 1 ftchom-ldan-bdas-la- 
h^ (x}~pa~dpal-xdo- ije-hdsin-gyi-Av yangs, A hymn to Bhagavan, snug by 
Vajra Dhaka. A commentary on the same. 

49. V <T H T De-bdtin-gsJiegs -pa -lha/ti -bsfod-pa. A 

• hymn on five Tathagatas {Buddhas). 9 

Ditto (a* seven ditto. 

Ditto on eight ditto. 


50. it?,’ 5'*^’ *ix* W tiQ' *tfV *t 1 fiab-fu-Hna-rar-vam-langs-pahi-bstod- 
pa. A hymn to be said very early in the morning (when rising from 
bed). 

51 Rj<w *v Sr ?’ *r*v s«r Q&r *^y vt G nas -ch’ken -po- 

br 'gyad-kyi mek'hod-tlen-la-p hyagAxts'hab vahi-bstod-pa. A hymn of adora. 

1 * 

• tion to the holy shrines in the eight places (where the relics of Sha'kya 

• were deposited). ,» 

» 

52 qjf'V qse;* <vc<v' |<v §V *r zj£v «/ «tSf’T #’ t Uskal-bxaug- 

• 1 * 

jtang.H-igyasstong-gi -bdod -pa, bska/- bzang- rgyan -gyi-p'hrcng-ra. An 

•. ornamental rosary of the happy age ; or hymns on the one thousand 
Buddhas of the happy age. 

», 

53. nqQ* <$Q' V I Sbyor-vu-bzhihi-lhafii'-b'itud-pa. The praise of 
. the four joint gods. 

*v» 

54. *V 5J*W’ *r $T *1*’ QJ’ V I Tklag-nyid-ch'hen-po-gi'ags- 
pa-rgy<d-mt'i’han-)a-bstod-pa. A praise to the great fjord, the standard of 
renown, (or an encomium on a great Lama of this name). * 
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55. »’ *r vf q’ *V S’ $<*’ q* «’ qf$V V T hos-kyi-rgyal-po- 

Ai.lw7o</-/w- Encomium on a holy lAivia, the prince of morality. -/ , 

i 

56. 5*r *!§$' &*r <^Qx gv q j Dits-m ch’ftod- bfs^ ih i-ts’kig-lehur-byas-pa . 

Four sacrifices made at certain times, explained in verse. 

t * 

At « * * 

4 . 

57. i«l<v S’ *wy *T *1-8^' qd’ QW qi Ts'higs-sn-hcftad-pa-gchig-pahi-hgrel-pa. 
The comment of a j .ingle .s I6kn. 

4 

** * 

58. fl,' 5 * a*r q§’ x$V q l Shdkya-t'hub-pahi- bstofUjm. The praise of Sha'kya- 

r'Hca-PA. 

Besides these there are yet msfny other praises hymns, and prayers among 
the Tantras, addressed to some particular deities, or tutelary gods, Ac. , A r. 

T^ie authors and translators of the above specified works or treatises may* be 
found in the Index Mx* **), Ufear-dthag) of the h\tau-Xif>yur compi- 
lation. ' * 


— POOO-— - 
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i * 

% 

» , 

’ II. & RGYtW, (Sans. 1'jtntra), 

’ 

According to the Index, there ate in this class 2640 treatises of different 
sifces, filling eigjtty-seven volumes. They treat in general of the *rituals 
and ceremonies of the mystical doctrine of the Buddhists , interspersed with 
twaisy instructions, hymns, prayers, and incantations. The Index specifies 
twenty-four chapters, as the contents of the whole of this clkss. They are 

as follow : — 

* 

> 

l^st Chap. i,*4' § r Qp'i.’ if’ 1 Dus-h/i-hh’har-fo. The circle of time, (Sans. Kdfa- 
rhahra,) in five volumes. — z, fifty-two treatises. 


12nd Chap nv Rde-mc/i'/tog. The chief of happiness, (Sans. Samba r a,) 
in nine volumes. * — *3. one hundred and eighty -eight treatises. 


• 9 

,'Jrd Chap. S’ Kye-vdo-rje O might) laird! 

volumes. tine hundred and six'ty treatises 

• * 


(Sans. He- Vajra) eight 


4th’ Chap WT y t’ Dpat-rdo-xjt-gdan-hzhi. The four iwbfr 

. diamond seatsV^ 7 chatur Vajrasana).' Part of the Q volume — fourteen 
• .. 

treatises 

» » 


i, • 

5th Chap. |v S’ if'x r Sgyu-hp'ltruMi hcn-wolu-Ygyud-kyi-skor 

, { Maha-mdya ) Tantrika woihs on the groat illusion. Part of the 9 volume 

—twenty -six treatises. 


6th Chap. & ifQ* sf* f lldo-rje-bdud-rtsi/iiskof. {tlnjra-amnta) the 

* precious drink of immortality. ( Part of the v volume— threo treatises. 

• • K 4» * 
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7(!i Chap. <vw Sat aV y f Sangs-xgym-t' hod-pa. ( Jiuddha-hapala) the skull 
of Buddha. *> Part of the if volume-!— seven treatises. < 

i * 

Sth Chap. l-v *Kj*r t^x i Sangs-rgywt-mnyamshyor. The union wifch 
Buddha ( Buddha Yoga) if — x, twenty-four treatises. 

V . » ** 

<)th Chap. jV* w, &c. Wr Q3X- M’ f Sgrol-ma, tV- rwer/-h/;yo/- 

eh'hcn-pohi-rgyud. T a' it a, the goddess, &c. &c. Tantras of the J/«/m 
Fqgrt kind. <i[ volume — eighty-five treatises. * 

4 

t 

t 4* 

10th Clwp. Qgx 1 y§' aw *r |V *r qsn* y r RnalAxbyor- 

('h'hnn-pohi-t'hnbs-lifi-Ygijud-gxang-va-Xidm-pa. Tantras on the method of 

* 

abstract meditation (of the f Malta Yoga kind) A collection of mysteries. 
s > — sixteen volumes — one hundred abd ninety-six treatises. 

Tlth Chap. £' *wv S’ sfx f Gslua-rje-gshed-hjiskor. The Cord of death 

s tt » * * 

(or of the dead) Yam a. ai — v, two volumes — one hundred and thirty-six 

« I 

treatises. 

* 

* • 

« « i 

mil C hap. af&V y£V (*|QP Q§X’ Sf” «V S' W Si) IVUvV/flW-br/w/. (rwr/- 

# I 

. hbyor- bla-med- du-hkraUrahi-sJcor). Enumeration of the divine attri- 
' bates of the Supreme being. (This is of the highest kind of the Mahd 
Yoga or abstract meditation ).' ' Part of the y volume — twenty-nine 
treatises ' 

Cith Chap, ny XT «i|sr*f, &c. Ude-ch’hen-ral-gchig-ma, §e. Twenty- 
five ^ male ;md < female deities. Part of the 'y v plume- — nineteen 
treatise?. 


t 
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14th Chap. g*r v P'hyqg-na-*dosr}£. (Vajha Pa'ni} on several deities 

of this tribe, as emblems of® power, vengeance, cruelty, &c. $ ^ 

volumes — sixty -five treatises. . 

* ' 

15th Chap. $<5r QgX’ sp aft* §S’ g’ $Q' jf'x t Ynal-hbyor-bla-med-rgyud-sde- 
spyibiskor . Tantras on the Mahd Yoga, or the theory, meditation, and 

, practice of the MaM-yogU, # — £' volumes — one hundred and fifty -five 
treatises 

Kith Chap sor QgV |v §’ $x t \lml-\\byor-Ygyu(i-hji~?1tor. Taut ms on the 
, corhmon Yoga , # — 3, nine volumes — twenty seven Ircatises. 

17th Chap. Ws'han-hxjod. Knmneration and definition of sev etal 

divine attributes, «v — '3, four volumes — ninety -five treatises. 

> 

JStli Chap. s-v nV jjV Nansong-sbyoug-ygyud. Tantras for lessening 
the uumher of the damned, or of tliose suffering in hell and other places 
• of tho bad It .immigrations, 3 — c, fqur volumes — thirty-eight treatises. 

* 

19th Chap, gs* s,Q gs*, Spi/o<t paht-igynd Tantras treating of the practices 
of devotees, two volumes— seven treatises * * • 

I I sj J 

' 

KUli *V 21 si Chap §• tp3" Jtijd-rahi-rgyud. Tantras on actions of devo- 
tion, 5 — 5, seven volumes — six hundred and fifty-four treatises. 

t, » 

• . « 

'12nd Chap. a«l* *r «ig»r fi«. if*$; T’/ieg-pa-gsujn-rgf/ud-sde-bzfu. Treatises 

jq» the three vehicles or principles. The four classes of Tantras, 4 volume • 

— twenty -one treatises. 

» A 

23rd Chap. *’ *1, Gtor-mdii-ch'ho-ga, 4<*. <$(*. Ititc^ and cwmunies 

concerning offerings to t|ie evil spirits, 5 volume. ' * 
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‘^J-th Chap. RiNV ,5’ qQ' *«k G.wy -du - bthug-pahi-eh'hos-ts'han. 

Treatises lately added t*> the Tan! ran, on initiation, consecration, email. 
• * 

cipation, &c. from g to ^ — fourteen .volumes *• 

Such ai;e the general contents of the eighty-seven volumes of the' Tantra cla^s 


Hen* follow tljr* titles of some of the tre«*itises contained in 'the above <*nu- 
merated chapters : — 

So tr — Thi» Tibetan letters prefixed dwiot* tho volume in which they maj lx* found. B> the 
thirty bmgJe Mtm. without an> apparent vowel bign, t\w Tibetans express on rrgi*t*‘is the 
numerals from one to thirty » afttrwards, from ihirty*oiie t</ by adding to tachVttci th* 
vowel sigij ("* ) fiom vixtj-onc to ninety* by adding ) * w/ fiom miMy-om to 
a hundred and twenty by adding u e * and from one hundred *nd rvwntv om» t< one 
hundred and fifU , by adding to earfi Ji tter tin * u ( ) 

\ 

(4<y 5«V’ S’ Qi»i* % f Dus-ltiji-hk'hor-lo ( Kdln-chalra ) the circle of time 

in a proper sense ; but' it is taken generally as the name of a paitioulai 
god presiding over seseral other gods of inferior rank. This system, 
originated in the north of Asia, iu the fabulous Shambhaln , in t lie cn\ nuns 
of the riser Sthoii (or Nifa), and vu* introduced into India m the tenth 
‘ century after Chkist. Ileside the scver.il rites and ceremonies to be 
observed in representing the male and female deities <jfi this department. 

t 

. the chief doctrine taught in this system is that on the nature of A ra- 

JlcrajHA, and the worship most acceptable to him. 

• .( 

' " i 

V w* 5cy nQ’ qs t lh i-ma-nml pn in-hod. “ Spotless light*’ is the title of a, 
large commentary on the above work. ** 

5AJ' %' Qii.i’ o^Q’ r Dus-Ityi-hk'hor-loin-sgrub-fhuba. < On the rituals 

and ceremonies of the Kdla-rhakra system , 
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§5» N ^3<3f’ 9#5* S’ %' =1 T v ftkytf-hk'Hor-gyi-eti/io-ga. ceremonies of 


the Mandala. 


t 4 


§ 

efqf* Qfi'x' §• «rv 5*1 f Dkyd-\vh?hor-gyi-man-nag. Directions for performing 
the eerengonies in the Mandala*. 

0 n ^ A *' 

£jf\, 5 V $’ S*f' *«i t Dhyil-hk'hor-gyi-sdom-fs'hig Contents of instruc- 

tions and vows. 

I 

SV 9i*x* ** 955’ HQ" §*i’ $ f *W<V l Dus-hkhor-fa-hjug-pahi-rtm-hyi- 

" hstan-hcho*. An introductory astronomical work to the Kola-chakra. 

9’ §r 0^’ MQ’ #<v T Kyi- %la-\ \dsin-jyihi-rtsis Calculations of the eclipses of 
the sun and moon 


*fisV. *i’ *.5’ «V5<V’ S<v t Mch'hog-qi-dang-pohi-sangs-rgyas. The chief 

first Buddha , A di-Buddha 
* 

J 9 

-5 in’ Rab-gnas. ( onseerat km (of any recently made image, book. 

. or shrine of any Buddha or saint). 


• j 


jfH’ifal Shyhi-srcg. Burnt offerings. 

t Mfs’han-brjod. Knumefiation of the several names, titles, 

epithets, or attributes of any Buddha , or especially of A di-Buddha. 

/ 

z$v *r**r «r aqv l lide-xxxch'hog-gi-sgruh-Cfutbi. The manner of 

preparing and representing this deity with his train. 

, * * ' \ 

> 

^$ 9 ’ Q(ix’ e. %' *n Dky^f-hl^hor-gyi-ch'hu-ga. Ceremonies to lie performed 

* 

in the circle or Mfmdala. \ 
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gS q wap qw f Man-Rag. Instructions. ' 

• , * 

t 

t\ * i 

„ q ^*1 1 Dam-ts\kig . Sacrament, vow, obligation. 

I 0 - 

q? « r aww' AS' ?' *q t \lhymg-}>o-fhams-chad-kyi-gt<jr-ch'hog. The 
ritanner of offering to all sorts of ghosts. - * * 

i’ 5 f«p a}* *• « 1 * f Ro-xrcg-gi-ck'ho-ga. Rites and ceremonies to be observed 
» on the burning of dead bodies (Or the inaunci of burning dead 
bodies t ' t 


If*' «;§’ qQ’ *• *1 t Spyan-Avye-vaki-ch'ko-gn. The mantlet or ceremony of 
opening one’s eyes 

f 

„ qi S’ qj*r q i R/nt-fam-brtag-j)a. The examining of dreams 

i 

q* Q 5 M' q t Gsang-ra-htlus-j)a. Collection of mjstrne 

* 

S’ $»c 5jc*r S’ 6{. r Vh'has-kyt-rmm-grangs-kyi-glu A song -on 

r i • 

several things relating to religion. c ' 

f 

0 

I 

q* $w iqV §’ q?v q«W t H<7/7««g- t?«-r«« idWa/i-bcAo r A 
work on emancipation. ' 

i \ 

0 

fc 

^qq’ q*fX’ q r T)vang-bsAur-ra Consecration, inauguration, empowering, the 
act of anointing, initiating, &o 

> ; ' ' . 

#qw g* Qsjf* qQ’ *' «] i Skijabs-sv-hgro-vafn-ctiho-ga. 'The ceremony* or 

ritual for toeing refuge (with Buddha) § # 
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§S wwr HgV *$' *' *1 f Sems-bi,kyed-pahi~ch , ho~ga. The ycremony o 
of making the resolution to become a saint, or to arrive at the gn ^ 
perfection. 

v J t>) of 

“ * / 

» 3 *t^*r & *1 t 'WWtwl-rleH-hsgrub-'pahi-ckho-ga t fa c 

, manner of preparing or representing a Chaitya (a sort of small 

building, or chapel). 


„ 9 ^ Q|JV I* & *1 r Sku-Whrus-kyi-fk'ho-ga. The ceremony of washm^ j 

the image of a god, \c 

., 5 , lc: * *• f Hong-srung-rohi-ch'hu-ga The manner or cere- 

mony of keeping one’s self safe 


A \ 

4 


*) tv *’ ®1 1 Chhntt-bskymg-va/ri-cfi'/io go. The manner or ccrenionj 

of defemhng or protecting others 

*9*. XQT S’ *iXy *r n r Pha-rol-gyi-^nod-pu-hming-ra. The keeping safe, 
from injury by another * ^ 

sr.-tor S’ V’ P'ha-rol-gyi-aile-gxhom-pa. To overcome ajptUer • 

tribe, Or to conquer an enemy. , 

• . 

ioj-'sut;’ S’ S' it r Pha-rol<\ carig-du-bya-ra. On subjecting an enemy 

to one’s dominion. », • 

• • 

/ 

„ 5 S’ x«r ^'V' 14 f Gz/um-gyi-r/gAshagx-HVtan-pa. The making t 

’ineffectual the charms or incantations of others 


S}Q’ «|$V w ax’ n*.’ gv _MQ* x«i r Kluhugdon-kts-t'tytr-car-byed-yahi- 
• man-nog. Incantation for delivering one from a Ndgp evil spirit (or from 
a sort of madness^ # 
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q 1' q§- §<s' *• q t Zhi-vab'isbyi^reffgi-cb'io-ga. A ceremony with 

r * * * ^ 

burnt-offerings for procuring mitigation of a disease, &<\ , , , 

m * 

4 » 

” \ 

&«r qx’ gy q§ T * r q f Rgyas-par-byad-paJti-ch'ho-ga. A ceremony with 
spy , burnt-offerings for procuring abundance, increase &e. , 

id . . •* 

r 

sqy 5' gy qq T *• «i i Xivang-du-byed-pahi-cltho-^a Ditto, for getting 

y a person or tiling into one’s power or possession. 

» 

* 

„ xsivr qx* gy q§’ *• «i r Hcngs-par~hycd-]xthi~rh'ho-ga. Ditto, tp render 
stiff and motionless an enemy 


Snuga. Magic. (There are several treatises on the wonderful effects* 
of charms and incantations) * 


„ <$x' q* qQ' aqq t * Ser~ ca-nrung- caki-fhabs. The manner of defending 
against the hail. 

Of * 


., 'Syy q^V qQ’ aq<V t Lhmg-dpung-gz/iom-pnhi-t’/mbs-. Till' mannei 

• . 1 * 

of conquering an army. 


r « 
( 


A *fl v ^y qN’qQ* aq<v f Xidse-nad-gso-vahi-t'habx The mannei of curing 

C I 

leprosy. 


./ 


.. qs^N £|WN’ Ay S' ?*l\ T Cyzuiig^Chpmsudiucb-kyisgrnbs-t'/uibs. The 
manner of acquiring perfection in all sorts of charms or incantations. 
{. Tihdrnni ). 

, xq* sjy *,'§• *• *1 i Shcs-rab-tkycd-pahi-ch’ho-git. The manner or 

f * t 

ceremony of procuring or imparting wit to an^ one. 
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* 

W’ W QajQT nk 8V M$’ &’ ^ 1 % f siues-rab-\\phel~mr~hye4-ptihi~ch’ho-gu 

• • | ^ 

, manner or ceremony for increasing one’s wit or understanding. 

/ t)°f 

S*l' *TSW T Dugsel-maki-gxufigs. The charm (or Dhdrani)* of' 

poison-curing goddess. * the Mad, 

■% 

• • • 

ft ' • * 

OPW’ SM’T ©’ IJ^r aw i tljam-Apal-gyi-sgruh-ffiahs. The method 

quiring a perfection like that of Hjam-dval., the god of wisdom. ' v 
Such arfi the subjects of the Tatdra class, (or Wgyud-sde). 


« 


nt (w— 


III MIX), (Sam. Sutra) 

• • 

There are one hundred and thirty-six volumes in this division of the T&stan-hgyur 

compilation. They treat, in general, of science and literature, in the" 
following order : — Theolng) . philosophy, logic or dialectic philology or 
grammar, rhetoric poesy, prosody, synonymies, astronomy, astrology. 

. fnediojyc, and ethics, some hints to the mechanical arts, and alchymy. 

# * 

• • 

Ninetyifour volumes are on theology and natural philosophy alone. Hero 
also occur many works of the tapiriha system. The following list 

• t 

exhibits the titles of some of the treatises contained m these books 

t 

. / 

4 *f£V MX’ &w* m 3’ £* t Mnon-par-rtof>s-pafii-rg-yan. Ornament of 
reasoning. This work is attributed to Maitreya, the Buddha next 
* followisg. it is a general survey of the w hoi? Prfijnd Pqgamita in 
*i-« twenty-one volumes of t\ie JHkah-\vgyur. This work, with many com- 

mentaries by Afferent authors, makes sixteen volidnes. There are 
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gs, M t thiirty-oifjfJit treatises. This' is tfie firsd chapter of definitions (in the 
Index). * 

. •' . 

»* & 

— 14 vols.) Tlie second chapter enumerates’ two hundred and fift$- 

Qgs;’ . three treatises, explanatory of the Mndhyamika system. The first 

ni original text is attributed to JTlu-sgrub (§’ ||Sf, Sai*. Ndgarjana).*' 
1 

« 

V ' 

T ^3’ *r r yq- qox.’ gv y 3v* xy w S’lii Dvu-tna-rtsu-iakt- 
e ts'liig-lehur-byax-pashes-rab-rhes-bya-na. The first principles of wis- 
dom, in explanatory \erscs, according to the Mndhyamika sclfool. , 

\ 

x* IN’ V t Rigs-pa. Argument (Ni/nya) 


y nisi’ if i RUod-pa-bxlog-jm. The refutation of an opponent — 
with many commentaiies on it. 

sf qqoj* y i I ) r tf •ma-rten-hbrel-bH ying-po. The essence ot 

m 

causal concatenation, according to (he Madhynmika school 

r- + 

* 4 « 

y qy ' xjt Snd-pa-hp' Ho-va The changing of Vorldly existence. 

m 

(Sans. Bhava mnkranti). , 

f « 

»V»’ 4*iy ay'y r G tan-t* fiigs-grub-pa The perfect syllogism or argu- 

r- 

meut \ 

*« 

/ 

q^QT y qr&y y i Hk'knd-pa-hjoms pa. The subduing of error. 

' • ' ' . 

* 9 

y*l iy fv an* qy ygy f i^shes-mying-po-kundfu-htufs. The 

i 

essence t>£ wisdom, selected from several work!.. , ' 
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11 « "I 

af'S iw' xtr fV «f i Shes-ribsgron-tua. The light (or lamp) of 

«* 

t *\g k *TQ'^ u* ip r Dt d-iuniri-SH ying-po. The essence of the Madt 
philosophy. 

i 

4 

4V sr Qtjx,’ q i TUog-ge-hbar-ra (Sans. Tarkajirdfa). A \ 
ardent reasoning. This is a commentary on the above w 
contains a review of the several philosophical sects in an 
especially with respect to the tcchmoalit jes of each school, j 
mentioned are, SAnfchya, Vaisheshifta, Nydtja, Mmangm, ImLu. 

* lldydlrara, with several others, which for the first principle take <u 
of Purusha , Pradhana , Brahma', Visiixit, Lswara, Time. Atom 
The M/Mi’/urs also are mentioned (called in Tibetan La -fa 5 jjj 

I • 

\\Ia\fa) but, generally, the Maliomedans are comprehended under 
this appellation. 

*■ » 

**jf g«r SH' *i-J] QgV gv r liyang-cli'hub-acms-dfMihi-riwI- 

\\byorspyod-pa The Yoga pmetiee of a liadhistiftca. 

m 

Ud’ V ^ t P'/nnig-poAna. On the five aggregates. 

» - 

$V t bnong-nyitl, <Saus. Skdnydtd). On vacuity or voidness; or on 
* the abstract notion of it. 

Q?|*r Vr $si)<v q*K f* 1 ) tv/ - ma-fa -hjug- pahi -hgre/-b.v/w 
•tory explanation on the Mndh' • inula doctrine. 

„ x — 0 These volumes contain several works and comments on the Ybgd- 

charya philosophical sect. / 

• * \ 
t * t 

„ q Ofar vr *w«r w q?<v’ q i - n >A/ - don -gcftig-du-btfits-pa. An 

•abridgment of the meanings of the/*'’ , si4' V, (Sims. Pmdhdva). 
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* t * * 

' * * 

§s, M 4^. ^ t,ff’ zjx r Qiv sjj„ Bden -j* a-gnyis- r?iam «par~hhyed-p<t 

The analysis of the two truths. 

t R 

* t • 

?f r '*i3*n Qwqi Sku-gmm, hgrel-pa. A commentary on the tliree 
<?3** bodies ( Dhermahiya , Sambhogakaya ami Nirvtinakdyay 

i 


g)’ tjtt* 7 Tyvu-mahi-ivg/t-hyi-.mying-po. The essence of 




^ y Madhyamiba doctrine. » 

, %{ 

cJBj 

4: <yr a r VV at $»r qx.* $’ *j i Lfo-vad'/ia-dad-pa-rnam-par-p’Aye-M. 

.rl ^ A. 

overal opposite theories analysed 


c* 


V v<v' *4**1' v J Scms-hr/a^-pa. Examination or disquisition on the soul. 

/ 

or q T 'iJbrva. Speculation, theory, (Sans. Dershana) 


q r Sgovt-pa. Meditation. {'Sans. Dhyana ). 


*4 1 Spyod-pa. Practice, (Sans. Achnru ). 

* 7 H * 

„ w . ifV i Ugom-rm. Several degrees of nifditation, ^ 

t , 

( 

lift!’ Qgx' $y VQ’ I h Ayor -^or/-^o/o'- / The 

fixed meditation of a Yogachdrya 1 

, qigq- q, W *ts<V' q f Bslab-pa-fam-las-btus-ixi Doctrine or in- 
x struction selected from several works. 

/ i 

K f , 

ger <**r g T v f Ryang-cUkuhdam-gipsgron-ma . A lamp for 
finding fhe Way to perfection, ' * * • 








